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PREFACE 


During my sojourn in Arabia Deserta in 1909 I made 
a sketch map of the northern and western borders of an- 
Nefid.! It was, however, a matter of regret to me at that 
time that 1 had no opportunity of determining the eastern 
limit of this tract of sand desert. As, moreover, the southern 
fringes of an-Neftid were known only partially, I resolved to 
explore at a later date the southern and eastern environs of 
the desert and to proceed thence by the Pilgrim Road to an- 
Negef and al-Kifa, in order to complete my map of Northern 
Arabia (which illustrates the text of this volume). The present 
volume is a record of these explorations, which were carried 
Cucein 1915. 

A discussion of the method by which the map of Northern 
Arabia was constructed will be found in the preface of my 
Arabia Deserta (New York, 1927), pp. Xill-xv. 

For more than thirty years I have been collecting the 
material for Appendixes VII and IX. This material has con- 
sisted not solely of manuscripts and printed publications. 
Much of it has been gathered from personal conversations 
with participants in the events recorded, as well as from my 
own observations made in Arabia. The principal facts derived 
from these various sources have, on the whole, been in agree- 
ment, but they have varied widely as to dates. This was 
primarily because the Bedouins do not habitually make use 
of any particular calendar and because there are no official 
records of events in central Arabia between 1860 and the 
present day. In an attempt at least approximately to solve 
the problem of discrepancies in dates I have consulted the 
Administration Reports on the Persian Gulf Political Resi- 
dency and Muskat Political Agency (Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department), 
but only for the years before 1905. The subsequent reports 
have been declared secret and were therefore inaccessible. 
Through the intercession, however, of Major-General Lord 
A. Edward W. Gleichen the India Office answered my queries 
concerning the dates of certain events after 1905. For this 

1 See Musil, Arabia Deserta (New York, 1927), pp. 125—160; 183—196 ; 281—293. 
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courtesy my thanks are due both to Lord Gleichen and to 
the India Office.’ 

The primary motive of my explorations was historical, not 
cartographical; I therefore tried to collect as many topograph- 
ical names as possible, as a basis for historical researches, 
and in so doing I paid especial attention to the spelling. In 
transliterating Arabic letters I have used the same signs as 
in my works The Northern Hegdz (New York, 1926), Arabia 
Deserta, The Middle Euphrates (New York, 1927), and Pal- 
myrena (New York, 1928), attempting to express each sound 
by a single letter or a single symbol. The meaning of the 
different symbols will be found by experts below the title of 
the map of Northern Arabia. For the general reader 1 would 
point out that g is to be read like g in gem, § like sh, 2 like 
z in azure, é like ch in chief, 7 like y in yoke, and that < is 
a strong guttural sound. The remaining symbols need not 
trouble him. 

Throughout this work most of the Assyrian names have 
been transliterated consistently with the scheme of. trans- 
literation employed for Arabic names. Greek names are in 
general spelled in their Latin form rather than directly trans- 
literated from the Greek.’ 

Bibliographical references in the footnotes are given in 
abbreviated form. The full references, with the dates of 
Arabic and ancient authors, will be found in the Bibliogra- 
phy, Dp. 323-6216 

The meaning of the majority of Arabic terms used in the 
text will be evident from the context. Two terms, however, 
are frequently employed without explanation: 


Seb (plural, Seibdn): relatively small watercourse or valley occupied 
by an intermittent stream; 

wadi (plural, wudijdén): relatively large watercourse or valley 
occupied by an intermittent stream. 


Arabic botanical terms appearing in the text are listed 
in the index with brief characterizations and Latin equivalents 
as far as these have been determined. 

A sketch map showing the author’s route and indicating 


* The recent history of the house of Eben Sa‘id and of other Arabian houses is dealt 
with in greater details and with full references in my book Dnesni Arabie (Arabia of Today), 
Prague, 1928, which forms the first volume of a series on the current history of the Orient. 

’ Exceptions to these general rules governing transliteration are made for those proper 


names that have acquired conventional English forms, the latter forms being used to avoid 
the appearance of pedantry. 
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the pages in this volume on which the different portions of 
his itinerary are discussed accompanies the volume. 

To the directors and staffs of the Library of the British 
Museum, London, the Library of the American Geographical 
Society of New York, the Library of Columbia University, 
and the New York Public Library, an expression of gratitude 
is due for the facilities which they have courteously extended 
to me. As in previous volumes of this series, I wish here also 
to express my deeply felt appreciation of the help and advice 
rendered by the editor, Dr. J. K. Wright, and of the tireless 
devotion and scrupulous accuracy of Miss Anna Blechova, 
Secretary of the Oriental Seminar, Charles University, Prague. 


CHAPTER I 
AL-GOWF (DUMAT AL-GANDALIJJE) TO AT-TA‘'LABIJJE 


At the beginning of December, 1914, I left Damascus for 
the purpose of exploring the southern and eastern part of 
the territory shown on my map of Northern Arabia. 1 was 
accompanied by Karl Waldmann (called Halaf), an employe 
of the Military Geographical Institute, Vienna, whose duties — 
involved keeping my scientific instruments in order and sketch- 
ing our route traverses. My nine she-camels were under the 
care of my old and dependable servant, Naser eben “Obejd al- 
Marlik, who took with him his brother, Mansur, an abnor- 
mally clumsy fellow. We carried two tents: a large and ob- 
long one such as is used by the ‘Akejl camel traders and a 
rather small circular one of the kind owned by hawkers. After 
we had paid a visit to Prince an-Ntri eben Sa‘lan, accompa- 
nied by his negro ‘Abdallah (or ‘Obejdallah) and by Nazel eben 
Tnejjan, a famous leader of raids hailing from the Singara 
of the Sammar tribe, we arrived on January 12, 1915, at the 
oasis of al-Gowf and encamped in the yard of the Mared fort 
in the town of Dimat al-Gandalijje. 


AL-GOWF TO THE BORDER OF THE NEFUD 


On January 13, 1915, we struck our tents at one in the 
afternoon, put them on our she-camels, and at 1.35 departed 
from the castle of Mared. Our companion, Unejs eben Bnejje, 
insisted that we postpone our departure until the next morn- 
ing, but I did not wish to set out with him; and, besides, 
I wanted to shorten the time of fasting for my camels. “Amer, 
the administrator of the oasis, ordered some hay to be issued 
for them; however, what was expected to satisfy all would 
only suffice for one. Neither at al-Gowf nor at the other settle- 
ments, is any forage ever to be obtained. The adjacent pas- 
tures are cropped by herds, and farther the settlers do not ven- 
ture for fear of robbers. ‘Amer escorted me with a few sol- 
diers and chiefs in a southeasterly direction to the deserted 


1 The journey from Damascus to al-Gowf is narrated in the author’s Arabia Deserta, 
New York, 1927, pp. 375—474. 
di 
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garden of al-Gerawi, where we arrived at two o’clock. He bade 
me Godspeed and wished me a long life. Nazel eben Tnejjan 
was henceforth our guide and protector. 

Beyond al-Gerawi, where stand a few etel trees, we as- 
cended the slope enclosing the basin al-Gowf and for the last 
time enjoyed the view presented by the residence of Emir 
Nawwaf eben Sa‘lan. Violet is the dominant color of the en- 
virons of the Mared. To the north, near the settlement of 
al-Wadi, there are two dome-like elevations composed of three 
horizontal strata, the lowest being red, the middle blue, and 
the highest white. The tops of the palms looked quite dark, 
the drifts of sand around us shone yellow, and the heated 
air over all the landscape trembled, so that every remoter ob- 
ject seemed to loom through a mysterious veil. However, the 
most beautiful impression was that conveyed by the rounded 
peaks of the rugged and disconnected range of al-Hamamijat 
to the northeast of al-Gowf. At 3.40 they were a golden brown 
at the base, violet about the center, and a clear pink at the top. 

At four o’clock we struck out to the eastward. A man 
was following behind us with a large bundle on his head and 
a long stick in his hand. We stopped and waited a moment 
until this singular straggler reached us. He looked about fifty 
years of age. After saluting, he declared his intention of join- 
ing us. I had no objection, as he impressed me as being an 
honest fellow. At 4.22 the sand hillock of Tu‘ejs al-Fahami 
emerged to the south. 

Near this hillock the route to Hajel runs south-southeasterly. Beyond 
the Tu‘ejs al-Fahami this route skirts the Tu’ejs abu Rasén, al-Bnejje, and 
Umm Seda’. Farther on it enters the sand basin of a&- Seziz, on the west- 
ern side of which are the wells called al-Hzejma, as-Sléhijje, al-“Awda, 
and al-Menateh, and on the eastern those of az-Zherijjat, al-Merfi, ar- 
Rarifi, and al-Hnejfes.? 

At the southern end of the basin of a&-SeZiZ rises a sand hill called 
al-Ma‘abhel; beyond this is the sand hill of al-Mtejris and still farther 
south a range of dunes, the Flik RaSed. Almost due south of the latter 
stretches the Nazjet (sandy flat) ar-Rekad, to the south of which the 


rocks of ‘Elejm as-Sa‘ad and ‘Elejm az-Zuma’ rise from the sand. South 
of these the sand desert is level, forming the Naw4azi (pl. of ndzje) al- 


? Hagsi Halfa, Gihén numa’? (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 581, states that Sekika 
is situated near the sand desert of ad-Dahi and the station of Gubba on the frontier of the 
territory belonging to the Sammar tribe, on a road abundantly supplied with water and 
leading from Syria to Ne&d. — Ad-D4hi is still employed as a name denoting the north- 
eastern portion of the sandy desert of the Nefid southeast of the watering place called as- 
Seziz. Hence Sekik would have been correct, rather than Sekika as written by Hagsi Halfa. 
The settlement of Gubba lies to the south-southeast of this watering place on the al- Hall 
road leading from Negd across the Neffid and through the Sirhan depression to Syria. 

Al-Ahtal, Diwan (Salhani), p. 100, mentions a locality called aS-Sahik (or, as written 
in some manuscripts, aS-Sakik). 
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Wukadijje, al-“Afr, ar-Rwejjat, as-Smejha, al-Hanefijje, al-Menesbijje, and 
al-MeZnaje. In a deep basin between the last two nawdzi are the ‘Ujtiin 
(Springs) al-Kféi. To the northeast of these are the sand hollows called 
Ka‘ar al-Fedaka; still farther in the same direction lies the well of al- 
Hafir, and to the east of the latter stretch the sand plains of al-Mrara 
and az-Zbedanat. 

To the southeast of al-MeznAje the road winds across the Nawazi 
Humr as-Sa‘ed and al-Gerad and at the rock of the Umm Senman de- 
scends into the basin of the oasis of Gubba where there are also the some- 
what smaller gardens of al-Réta and ar-Rowz. The settlement of Gubba 
has two districts: the Kasr 4l Farhan, with twenty-five, and the Kasr 
al-Htoba’, with twenty cottages respectively. The chief’s name is Najef 
eben ‘Att of the Rmal house. To the west of al-Gerad the sand desert 
is broken by the pits of al-Ma‘w and to the east by those of al-Weel. 
Still farther east lies the sand flat NAazjet al-Hagm, north of which is 
the Nazjet ‘Atra with the Nazjet al-Mwage to the eastward. To the west 
of al-Ma‘w spreads the sandy region of al-Bahbth, where the sand flats 
of al-Barsa, az-Zrejbin, and al-Ban&ja are to be found. From the oasis of 
Gubba the road leads across the dunes Flak as-Sejf to the settlement of 
Kna’ on the southern edge of the Nefid. At Kna’ there are upwards of 
twenty cottages, whose inhabitants are subjects of Chief “Ejade eben 
‘“Abiée and Chief Halaf al-Kfé‘11. 


We turned somewhat southward in search of pasture for 
our starving camels, but found only scorched ‘arfeg. At 5.25 


we encamped between two low sand dunes on the border of the 
Neftd.° 


TROUGH THE NEFUD TO NEAR HABB AZ-ZABB 


On January 14, 1915, we set out at 5.55 A.M. in an east- 
southeasterly direction in order to avoid the dunes. Nazel asked 
me if I had any Maria Theresa dollars. In Arabia these are 
called rejal abu Sstise, in reference to the Empress’s being rep- 
resented on them with her head bare; as her braided hair 


8 The Arabic authors refer to the Nefiid under the name of ‘Ales. ‘ 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), pp. 73, 664, states that the sand desert of “Aleg first 
belonged to the Kalb tribe and later on to the Buhtur clan of the Tajj tribe; its southwest 
portion was held by the Fezara tribe. ‘Adi ibn ar-Rika‘, the poet, speaks of the difficulties 
that attend traveling in this desert, infested as it is by wild beasts nursing their young 
(ibid.). Abu Zijad al-Kilabi says that near the station of Zeraud the sand desert of ‘Aleg& 
extends as far as ad-Dahna, a desolate tract between al-Jem&ama and al-Basra (vbid.). Ad- 
Dahna consists entirely of sand dunes (hibdl), many of which exceed a mile in width. Be- 
tween two parallel dunes there usually intervenes a dell reaching occasionally to a width of 
one parasang and having a flat bottom of rock free from any sand, where various herbs 
thrive, ‘arfeg prevailing in particular. The edge of the ‘Aleg extends as far as the Hegaz 
near the WAdi al-Kura’ and Tejma. The Ratafan and Tajj tribes camp on it at times, the 
latter preferring the region lying to the west of the station of Zertid and extending as far 
as the two mountain ranges belonging co the Tajj tribe. Farther on are the camps of the 
tribes of Fezara, Murra, and Ta‘laba of the Dubjan, on the western border of the “Ales. 
The northern border is in the hands of the Kuda‘a tribe. — 

In a sand waste sand dunes only and no mountains occur. Consequently, we should 
read hibdl (pl. of habl) instead of gibdl (pl. of gebel), as given in the text of al-Bekri in 
connection with ad-Dahna. Furthermore, ad-Dahna does not reach Zertd, which is a station 
on the southern border of the desert of al-Hbtb, so called for the many hbub, or stony dells 
walled in by parallel sand drifts. According to Abu Zijad al-Kilabi the western edge of the 
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is not to be seen, the term abu suse (a person with short 
hair) is used. Since the autumn of 1914 the abu suse had 
depreciated in value in the Sammar territory and instead of 
one anda half rejdl abu suse, as formerly, two rejal abu suse 
had to be paid for one megitdijje (90 cents). With Eben Sa‘id, 
on the other hand, the rej7dal abu suse had not depreciated, 
“rams. (sic!) mitl bil-awwal (it continues [to have the same 
value] as before), as Nazel said. The Sammar paid their tribute 
to Eben RaSid in rejdl abu suse, one rejdl for every five cam- 
els. This tax, called zeka’, was not paid by the chiefs. As a 
rule, out of every clan of any importance forty to eighty men 
were exempted from the tax. These were men who, at the 
order of Eben RaSid, took active part in his military cam- 
paigns. Although he gave them arms, ammunition, and rid- 
ing camels, they received no pay, getting a share of the spoils 
instead. Each chief was obliged to appear before Eben Rasid 
every month or two (tasjir). Eben Rasid relied mainly on his 
mercenary troops, his slaves, and his settlers. Whenever he 


Nefiid forms ae eastern boundary of the Hegaz. Various clans of the Ratafan tribe, such 
as the Fezara, Murra, and Ta‘laba, camped in the southwestern portion of the Neffid. The 
Kalb tribe, belonging to the Kuda‘ a, at the beginning of Islam held nearly the whole eastern 
half of the sand waste of ‘AleS and the oasis of Damat al-Gandal (also called Habt) with 
the adjoining volcanic zone of ar-Ragla as far as the eastern fringes of the Hawran (Jaktt, 
Mu‘gam {[Wistenfeld], Vol. 2, p. 248). 

As-Sakiini (Jakiat, op. cit., Vol.3, p.591) states that the sand desert of ‘Ale& lies between 
Fejd and al-Kurejjat and touches the Pilgrim Road at the station of at-Ta‘labijje. This desert 
is four nights wide and is inhabited by the Beni Buhtur of the Tajj tribe, who cannot be 
disturbed by attacks, as assailants would find no water. Only after heavy rains the various 
cisterns are filled with water. According to some the “Ale& extends as far as the Wabar. — 

The Wabar is an extensive sand waste in the southeastern corner of Arabia. Al-Ku- 
rejjat are settlements in the oasis of al-Gtba (DGmat al-Gandal) on the northern confines 
of the Nefud. * 

The Arabic geographers mention the various parts of the “Ales. Thus Jaktt, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, pp. 667—669 (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Btlak, 1285 A.H.], Vol. 11, pp. 86f.), seeks Dejr Sa‘d 
between the territory of the Ratafan tribe and Syria. He does so on account of a story he 
heard of ‘Akil ibn ‘Ullafa, a lame poet who lived in the days of the caliph ‘Abdalmalek 
and traveled to Syria with his son and daughter. When the poet, traveling via aS-Samat, 
had arrived in the vicinity of Dejr Sa‘d, he wounded his son with an arrow and left him 
behind, leaving his daughter’s she-camel at his disposal. He threatened to kill the daughter 
if she should tell others of what had happened. On the camping ground of the Kejn tribe, 
at the watering place called Ubajr, “Akil repented of what he had’ done and told the Arabs 
of his son, asking them at the same time to go and rescue him. They forthwith returned on 
the poet’s tracks and found both the she-camel and the wounded son, whom they conveyed 
to their camp where he recovered his health again. — 

Ubajr, a watering place in the territory of the Kejn tribe, must be identical with 
the present watering place called Bajer, which formerly belonged to the Kejn. It lies to the 
northwest of the northwestern edge of the Nefid desert within easy reach of the road lead- 
ing across the Nefad from Negd to Syria. This road passes “Elejm as-Sa‘ad, which may be 
taken for Dejr Sa‘d, as the Ratafan tribe used to camp in the desert of ‘Ales, in the vicinity 
of which the name of a&-Samat is one of fr equent occurrence. 

The identity of Dejr Sa‘d with the modern ‘Elejm as-Sa‘ad is also borne out by Jakutt 
(op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 713), who says that ‘Alam as-Sa‘d and Dagstg are two lofty hills, or sand 
dunes which almost touch one another, one march away from the oasis of Dama.— From 
the oasis of Dama, or Daimat al-Gandalijje, it is possible to reach ‘Elejm as-Sa‘ad in one 
day, traveling on a fast camel. Right opposite rises “Elejm az-Zuma’, with which Dagtig 
may be identified. 

Again, Jakit (op. cit., Vol.2, pp.554f.) says that Dasig& is asandy waste between “Alam 
as-Sa‘d, lying within one march of Dima, and the oasis of Tejma. Extending in a south- 
westerly direction, the sand desert of DagsG& is two marches long and terminates in a stony 
desert, by crossing which the oasis of Tejma may be reached in one day. Jak@t cites al-Rari 
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proclaimed a gihdd (religious war) against Eben Sa‘ud, he had 
up to five hundred white tents (hejme) in which his men, 
both cavalry and infantry, lived; but when he made a raid 
on the Bedouins, the number of white tents amounted to only 
about one hundred. On such occasions he was accompanied 
by many Arabs mounted on camels (gejs), for whom tents 
were never taken. Eben RaSid was obliged to support the mer- 
cenaries. The settlers did not pay the zeka’ in money but con- 
tributed a definite part of their crops instead, and these con- 
tributions in kind were stored away in magazines (bejt al- 
mal) and were issued again to the slaves and mercenaries. 
Usually twenty men messed together. 

We noticed fresh tracks of gazelles pursued by a wolf. 
In the morning the wolf’s habit is to run about trying to catch 
a scent of the gazelles. He slinks near them, close against 
the wind, and waits till they have pastured long enough. Pres- 
ently he gives chase; but, should he fail to capture one in- 
stantly, he has to spend as much as half a day in pursuing 


as seeking the sand waste of Da&G& in the territory of the Kalb tribe; he refers to a certain 
poet as mentioning the fear which the antelopes that come from the Dagsag& inspire in the 
hearts of wayfarers, and he quotes al-Aswad as saying that in the sandy waste of Dagtg, 
which lies in the territory of the Kalb tribe, there are numerous soft mounds of sand and 
that the abundant salt herbs form the most convenient pasture (hamd) for camels. — 

These details are also correct. The name Dastas has been preserved in that of the 
Nawazi Da&sas to the southwest of ‘“Elejm as-Sa‘ad. By traveling from here in a south- 
westerly direction across the sand flats of Dagtg it is possible in two days to reach the 
confines of the stony tract of al-Hunfa, by which it is again possible to arrive at the oasis 
of Tejma after a day’s journey. Moreover al-Riri was correct in placing the northern half 
of the Nefad in the territory of the Kalb tribe..Soft mounds of sand (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 651) 
are abundant in the Neftid desert, as well as herbage of a brackish taste that forms the so- 
called hamd, pasture preferred by camels above anything else. 

Jakit (op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 96) was told by a man coming from the mountains of the 
Tajj tribe that to the south of the Salma mountains stretches a sand waste called Gallal. 
This desert extends as far as Rawta Beni Lam in the south, al-Liwa in the north, “Arfaga in 
the west, and Bak‘a’ in the east. — 
£ I do not consider Gallal the correct name; it is undoubtedly a misspelling for Halal. 
Gallal is a name unknown both to the ancient authors and to the natives, while Halal seems 
to be familiar to some of the ancient authors and to all the natives nowadays. Judging by 
the boundaries, one must conclude that Halal denotes the “Ale& or present Neftd. Rawta 
has survived down to our days as a name denoting the southwestern outskirts of the Nefdd. 
Al-Liwa I locate in the northeastern part of the Nefaid, as it means the same as the present 
al-Labbe — namely, a tract of stony and sandy plains (ibid., Vol. 4, p.366). “Arfega isa watering 
place familiar to the Arabie authors, lying near the depression of Sirhan to the northwest 
of the Nefiid. Bak‘a’ is the present oasis of Bak‘a (Tajjebt Ism) on the southeastern edge of 
the Nefid. The singular number of Halal has been retained to our times in the name of 
the Darb al-Hall, a road leading from Syria to Negd across the Nefid. 

According to Jaktt (op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 1024) the sandy waste of Dagsts abuts upon 
the stony plain of al-Jaka‘°. — I should prefer to read al-Baka‘, as the stony plain of al-Hunfa 
which stretches between the sand waste of Da&Gs and the oasis of Tejma is called at the 
present time. 

Jakat (op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 460) locates the watering places of Mahrama and al-Atib 
in the sand plain of ad-Dahi, which skirts the western base of the Salma mountains. Al-Atib 
is said to be situated near the Ramman mountains (¢bid., Vol. 1, p. 120). 

According to Jaktat (op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 86) there is a locality called Serw ar-Ra‘l lying 
among the sandy plains between the territories of the Tajj and Kalb tribes, three nights 
from the nearest water supply. — This Serw recalls the present Darb as-Srejja leading across 
the eastern part of the Neftd. 

_ dakdat (op. cit., Vol. 3, p.417) mentions a place called as-Samman near the sand waste 
of “Ale&. In the same place, in a region belonging to the Fezara tribe, there are two barren 
sand flats producing no vegetation and called Tadihan (Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 894). 
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them. After a full feed gazelles cannot retain urine for a long 
time but have to interrupt their flight to void water. The 
buck never leaves the doe alone; if she stops he also makes 
a stop, but always behind and never in front of her. Thus it 
is the buck which is most frequently captured by the wolves. 
A gazelle torn by a wolf is taboo as food; if, however, the 
animal has been torn to pieces by the panther (fahad), it may 
be eaten. The flesh of the wolf is not prohibited as food. 

From 8.10 to 8.40 we rested to the north of the sand 
hills Tu‘ts al-Mhejritat, which rose high above a dense fog 
enshrouding the lowlands. It was rather cold and we warmed 
ourselves with hot tea. Nazel told us that there was never 
any snow in the Nefud proper. If snow falls in al-Hamad, 
there is only hoarfrost in the Neftid. Such, said he, was the 
case in the winter of 1911-1912. Nazel had never seen frozen 
water in the Nefud. At 10.08, as we found many green hamdat 
herbs, we made a stop, starting again at 10.55. 

‘Obejdallah urged me to taste a dish called bectr which 
he had carried all the way from al-Gowf. This dish is pre- 
pared with dates and semh seeds. Semh must be roasted, 
ground down, mixed with fresh dates, and kneaded into a 
paste. Semh flour absorbs all the juice of the dates, in con- 
sequence of which this food keeps good throughout the year. 
Its taste is insipid but recalls that of chocolate. The Sammar 
purchase dates in irak, particularly in the settlements lying 
between as-Samawa and az-Zubejrijje near al-Basra. They mix 
the dates with cut-up ba‘étran, boil the mixture till the juice 
evaporates, and then dry and preserve it. They also get even 
barley for their horses from Irak. For one mare at most one 
and a half camel loads (about 200 kilograms) are allowed per 
year. Besides barley, mares also eat nasi and hasis (dry an- 
nuals) and drink camel’s milk, although, of course, only in 
the days of plenty. 

At 1.48 a stiff east wind rose. At 1.55 the vast sandy 
plain Nazjet al-Hasne, stretching to the west as far as the 
Tu‘ejs al-Bnejje, lay on our right. Beyond it rose the sand 
knolls defining the Nazjet an-Namlijjat, while in front of us 
were the dunes of an-Nwejta, among which we made camp 
at. 3.10. 

Nazel repeatedly inquired as to how much longer the win- 
ter season of rains would last, for he was very much afraid 
of rains. Thus we began to discuss the divisions of the year. 
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With the Sammar the year begins with November, or ‘asir, 
as they call it. In this month the first grasses spring up. 
The months of December, January, February, and March are 
ealled al-atwdm. The month that precedes ramazdn is called 
al-ksajjer. Ramazan and the following two months are called 
al-aftdr. The year is divided into the following seasons: sta, 
rabi, sejf, kejz, and sferi. The duration of rabi° (spring, or 
the period of plenty) is very indefinite, as it is dependent on 
the rainfall. According to the Sammar rabi° sometimes may 
begin in ‘astir (November) and last until April; sometimes 
it may begin as late as February or even March, and there 
are occasional years when there is no rabé at all. As a rule 
three months are comprised in rabt (from the end of February 
till the beginning of May). Sta, or the rainy period, consists 
of two halves: the first lasts from about the beginning of 
December to the second half of January, whereas the second 
ends about the beginning of March. In Sta the Singara prefer 
to camp (masdtina) in al-Baten and Fejhan, though of course 
only if the ponds and wells are full of rain water. In rabi 
they camp (marba‘na) in al-Hegera; in se7f, or early summer, 
they camp (masifana) about the Ab-ar-Rwat; in kejz, or mid- 
summer, they camp (makiz) in the neighborhood of al-Hzul; 
and in sferi, or autumn, they camp (masfarna) along the river 
Euphrates. 

On January 15, 1915, we mounted our camels at 5.55. 
Some raindrops fell at intervals during the night; however, 
we did not put up our tents. The stiff east wind did not abate, 
and there was lightning to the south. Nazel asserted that it 
rains in an-Nefiid after an easterly wind. Our guest came 
to thank us for the food we had given him and to ask us 
for permission to load his belongings on our camels. His name 
was Muhammad and he was fifty-four years of age. His birth- 
place was the settlement of Barka in ‘Oman and he had left 
his wife and children in order to travel through the world. 
From ‘Oman he had walked on foot to Yemen, sailed from 
“Aden to India, traversed the latter from south to north, ar- 
rived at Bagdad by way of Afghanistan and Persia, proceeded 
to Mosul and thence to Diarbekr, Aleppo, and Damascus. From 
Damascus he had gone by train to al-Medina; whence he had 
walked to Mecca, only to return to Damascus, there to join 
a small clan of the Sararat, with which he had arrived near 
al-Gowf, where he had spent thirty days waiting until Allah 
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should send us in his way. He had a small wooden box with 
various odds and ends and a leather pouch containing some 
eight kilograms of flour. Water he carried in another small 
pouch. He was never known to beg and never thrust himself 
upon us. He would build his fire a short distance away from 
us and sleep by it. I often invited him to mount a camel for 
a while, but he always refused to do so, declaring that Allah 
had given him a pair of good feet. All he wished me to do for 
him was to have him put on a camel, should he be taken ill. 

I spoke with Nazel about “Awde abu Tajeh, the head chief 
of the Hwétat tribe. He praised his pluck, but otherwise had 
not much esteem either for him or for his tribe. 

“OQ Musa, Eben Salan would never permit his daughter 
or sister to marry a Hwéeti or ‘Atiwi, even if his name were 
“Awde abu Tajeh or should he be the richest chief of the Beni 
‘Atijje. Some sixty years ago, in the days of my grandfather, 
the Hwetat and Beni ‘Atijje still paid a tax to the Sararat 
for protection (hawa). They were contented if they were al- 
lowed to camp as neighbors (kusara) under the protection of 
others. Such things are not easily forgotten among us, and 
for that reason Eben Sa‘lan will not mix his blood with a de- 
scendant of such cowardly ancestors.” 

From 8.00 to 8.27 our camels grazed. The wind blew from 
the southeast. At 9.48 we reached the small sand flats Nwe}- 
zijat al-Mahalil, which mark the northern boundary of the sand 
waste of a&-Srufa. 

Here and there to the north and east there emerged above the sand 
the level rocks constituting the Hazm al-Ma’ (or Hazm az-Zuma’), which 
falls off to the north as the G&l ar-Ra‘an in a fairly steep slope to the 
desolate plain of az-Zhawa. This hazm (long, flat-topped ridge) is trav- 
ersed in a northeasterly direction by the dells Habb “Atiz, Habb az- 
Zabb, and Habb al-Gerdan. Habb “Atiz begins near the Nwejzijat al-Ma- 
halil and terminates to the southwest of the rocks of Hasm Cabd. In the 
Habb al-Gerdan, to the east of the Habb az-Zabb, begins the valley of 
Ab-ar-Rwat, which winds to the northeast between the rocky plain of 
al-Krajje on the east and the hills of ad-Drajje‘at on the west. In this 
valley three wells of moderate capacity are to be found—al-Hawsa, Umm 
al-“Awazil, and ‘Aktlat Mis‘el—and the water holes Radir al-Bowli and 
ar-Radife. To the west of the latter is the little pond Kasr Eben Gandal, 
filled with water only after particularly heavy rains. 

As a slight shower set in at eleven o’clock we rested until 
11.48. 

Nazel made mention of Gwad, the scribe employed by 
Prince an-Nari eben Sa‘lan, saying that it is possible to tell 
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from the mere name of a person where he comes from. Thus 
GwaAd indicates that the man bearing such a name comes from 
Irak or from the Euphrates valley. There is not a single Bed- 
ouin in the entire desert of Arabia with this name. The names 
of prophets or their relatives are used only in the families 
of chiefs or by slaves. The Bedouins do not like such names. 
They affect names recalling the various animals of the desert, 
or herbs, wells, elements of natural scenery, customs, and the 
like. As a rule, every child brings its own name into the 
world, and for that reason the mother carefully watches the 
events of the outside world as well as her own movements. 
The mother of Nazel gave birth to him during migration. 
She was seated inside a small litter (kenn), where there was 
very little room for her. Wishing to stop and alight, she 
heard her maid call out to her: “Dfhi has selected a pitch for 
the tent (Diuhi ndzel).” Dtihi was her husband. She allowed 
herself to be carried a short distance farther and then gave 
birth to a boy, whom she called Nazel. When the mother of 
an-Nuri was in labor, her tent was entered by a gipsy woman, 
one of those called nwar. The gipsy gave her greeting to the 
mother, who subsequently gave birth to a boy whom she called 
an-Nari. 

We startled a few habdri (bustards) about the size of a 
small hen; these birds can neither run nor fly very well. Nazel 
regretted that he had not his falcon or his sleke bitch with 
him. Falcons are captured in the Salma and Ega’ mountains 
and trained twice a day, first when the dew has passed away 
(zaha) and again when the sun is sinking (‘asr). From az- 
Zubejr and al-Kwejt well trained thoroughbred falcons are 
brought to the market and sold at three to fifteen Turkish 
pounds ($13.50— 67.50) each. These falcons are much steadier 
and more useful than those reared at home by the Sammar. 
The greyhound is called selki, sluki, or seliki, and the bitch, 
sleke or selka. Some of the settlers rear greyhounds, which 
they afterwards sell at high prices. The falcon and the grey- 
hound cost a great deal of money and much care and are of 
very little use in return. They are more suited to afford sport to 
the chiefs than for service to a mere Bedouin. If the Bedouin 
himself is not a good hunter he engages a Slubi to hunt for 
him in midsummer (kejz) and gives him a young she-camel 
for the sixty to eighty gazelles which a hunter usually man- 
ages to kill. The Slubi lies face down, covers himself with 
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green arta or raza twigs, and creeps near the gazelles. Not in- 
frequently he captures as many as eight of these animals, 
which the Bedouin divides among his kinsfolk, who, in their 
turn, give their relative compensation when he himself has 
nothing left. 

Hunting proper, however, commences for the Bedouin in 
war, which he wages merely for the sake of the spoils. The 
Sammar have a saying that raids are their agriculture. As 
the fellah devotes himself more or less to his fields and crops 
all the year round, so the Bedouin spends his year in raids, 
In the rainy season (Sta) small groups of raiders numbering 
from fifteen to forty men set forth to make incursions. In 
the days of abundance (7abi‘), when there is enough water 
and pasture and the Arabs keep their encampments near one 
another, Eben RaSid used to proceed on great expeditions with 
banners flying. In se7f (early summer) and kejz (midsum- 
mer), when water is scarce and the camels in pasture fre- 
quently venture a good distance from the camp, war expedi- 
tions are made only on camels, always with at least a hundred 
riders on fifty animals. 

We were joined by a tiny gray bird that soared up in 
spirals singing a little song as it did so. Nazel told us that 
its name was umm sdlem and that it was seeking its little son. 

Hmeéra, our brown she-camel, could not proceed any far- 
ther. The whole way from al-Gowf she had carried no load 
and yet kept insisting on kneeling down. After we had made 
camp at 2.44 Naser and Mansiar killed the animal. When they 
were laying her neck on the ground preparatory to cutting 
it, she turned her melancholy eyes towards us. She was very 
emaciated and her flesh was so tough that even after five 
hours, boiling it did not become tender. We put some ten kilo- 
grams of her meat on our other camels but flung it all away 
two days later, for it was impossible either by roasting or 
boiling to make it tender, there being no fat in it. 


NEAR HABB AZ-ZABB TO HABB AL-GERDAN 


On January 16, 1915, we got very little sleep after mid- 
night. A few raindrops fell at intervals. Some beast of prey 
scented the blood of the slain animal, approached our encamp- 
ment, and frightened our camels. At three o’clock a stiff wind 
rose from the west and dispersed the rain. At six o’clock we 
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started southeast. The wind abated. At 6.50 the beginning of 
the Habb az-Zabb lay on our left. The word habb is employed 
in the Neffid to designate a long, narrow strip of stony ground 
lined on either side by sand dunes. At seven o’clock the wind 
ceased again. At8.20 we found many saham, or straw-like plants 
called solley7an when small and green. The camels were in pas- 
ture until 8.50. Besides sollejdn there is plenty of harsaf to be 
found in the Habb az-Zabb. The white leaves of this plant 
have many prickles. Furthermore, there were also growing 
there: nasi, daluk al-mti (with its white twigs), hegin, met- 
nan, ‘ader, arta, hamat (which forms small bunches with stems 
resembling straw), messé (which recalls our sedge), the prickly 
myrar, ‘alka (which resembles hegin but is slightly taller), and 
‘arfeg (which forms dense subshrubs that retain sand, produc- 
ing small knolls). ‘Arfeg thrives best in stony ground when 
protected by a layer of sand from being dried up too suddenly. 
The seeds of ‘arfeg smell like the finest frankincense. 

At 10.25 a stiff west wind rose. Between 11.15 and 12.00 
we took our lunch. 

Nazel asserted what I had already heard from members 
of other tribes, namely that the hyena can fertilize a woman, 
or a man the female hyena. The Zba‘in clan of the Sararat 
tribe is said to have sprung from a boy, the son of a Sarari 
and a she-hyena. The latter suckled the child for over two 
years, then led it to the camp where the Sarari lived, and 
here deserted it. There is a story of a Sammari of the Sin- 
gara (“wdahiden min ‘arabna, some one of our Arabs,” as Nazel 
put it) who, overtaken by a great storm, sought shelter in a 
gorge where he discovered a hyena. He lay with her and she 
gave birth to a girl, whom he buried in the sand. The flesh 
of the hyena may be eaten and tastes very good. At 4.10 we 
encamped near the Habb az-Zabb. 

On January 17, 1915, we started at 5.55. A heavy dew 
fell and changed into hoarfrost on all exposed surfaces. At 
8.50 we passed artificial dams of masonry designed to inter- 
cept the run-off. In front of ,us a rocky slope, in the various 
cavities of which water collects, extended to the south-south- 
east. This slope measures many hundreds of kilometers in 
length and forms the eastern border of the Neftid. When it 
rains the wayfarer here will find water everywhere. In the 
absence of rain he will perish of thirst. For this reason this 
rocky slope is called the Hazm al-Ma’ (Ridge of Water) or 
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Hazm az-Zuma’ (Ridge of Thirst). We were suffering from 
a lack of water and therefore eagerly awaiting the sign from 
Nazel, whom we had sent ahead to look for water in the 
rocks. He appeared again after half an hour and induced his 
camel to make short bounds, as the Bedouins do when de- 
filing before their war leader to whom they assure their 
loyalty, ju‘arrez (sic!). It was a signal that he had discovered 
water. 

At 10.39 we dismounted at the pools of as-Shamijjat. 
These are shallow holes in a level face of rock and they 
were full of rain water. We had to hold the camels back lest 
they foul the water before we could fill our water bags; then, 
relieving them of their loads, we allowed them to quench their 
thirst at ease. Afterwards I washed myself for the first time 
since the second of December. When this was over I sat down 
in the sun and picked lice out of my clothes. At two o’clock 
we started again. The thermometer registered 15.8° C. 

At three o’clock the wells Gebw as-Shamijjat, situated 
in the rocky ridge, lay to the east-northeast about three kilo- 
meters away. Gebw is a term meaning a natural water hole 
in a face of rock in which rain water collects to a depth not 
exceeding two meters. Not infrequently it is possible to stop 
such a hole with a big stone. Farther to the northwest there 
are two similar wells, called Gebw al-Artawijjat and al-Ka‘idat 
respectively. To the southeast are the wells of al-Gerdijjat, 
al-Geba’, al-Hefne, al-Mac¢men, az-Zabijjat, ar-Rimtijjat, al- 
Bamijjat, at-Trajja, ar-Rabda, ar-Rummadijjat, al-Hamma- 
tijjat, al-Kdérat, al-Halifijje, at-Tinijjat, al-‘Aéer, and al-Hise, 
the last lying west of at-Ta‘labijje and the Pilgrim Road 
from Irak. 

To the west we saw the vast sandy plains Nawazi umm 
ar-Rilan, and in front of us lay the Nazjet umm Hrejzi, which 
bounds the sand desert of az-Zahi on the east. At 3.35 the 
beginning of the Habb al-Gerdan, in which the se%b of Ab- 
ar-Rwat originates, was to our left, several hundred meters 
away. Nazel recollected how, six years before, his Singara 
and the Durman of the Rwala had camped in the district we 
were traversing, how many good friends and acquaintances 
he had among them, and how, two years later, he had fought 
against the same Durman and had slain six of them near 
Zubala on the Pilgrim Road leading from al-Ktfa. He went 
on to wish that I might succeed in inducing Sa‘td, the min- 
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ister of Eben RaSid, to make peace, and he assured me of the 
assistance of Chief Fahad eben Tnejjan, his cousin. At 4.08 
we made camp. N4zel traced in the sand the surroundings of 
the valleys of al-Herr and Ab-ar-Rwat, which join one another. 
In the evening we determined the latitude. 


WADI AL-HERR AND VICINITY 


The drainage basin of WAdi al-Herr is not very wide. On the north- 
west the watershed is formed by the HaSm Cabd, K4rt al-Msawri, at- 
Twejz, al-Ka‘abat, al-Msadde, Hasm al- Rarra, Kir al-Hwejmer, al-Lisan, 
and Tar as-Sejhed (or as- -Sejhed), and on the southeast by Rarra Sa‘ejd, 
Rigm “Alejje, Kwejrat al-Mwejgat, al- Glé‘id, Lumejma, al- Gawnén, al- 
Girtmi, ‘Akkas, and as-Swejze. The upper part of al-Herr is joined by 
the se7ib of Riavewae which on the right side is entered by the se%b 
of al-Metawer issuing from the Rigm Hazz& and the Nazjet as-Sadde 
to the south. A shorter ge%b, which is known as Herr Mas‘td and has 
a deep channel, terminates in the Kasr Ambat to the west of the Rigm 
Hazza‘. This $e%b begins to the northeast of the deserted fort of ‘“Adfa, 
situated on the slope of Hazm az-Zuma’, and to the eastward borders 
the plain of al-Krajje and the elongated spur of the HaSm Sennar.* 

An-Na‘am, another still shorter se%b, winds to the east of the Kasr 
Ambat. It extends from the rain well Gebw ad-Dmejte to the wells 
Halajez as- Swejme, situated on the plain of az-Zhawa to the west of the 
Nazjet as-Sadde. In the se%b of Ab-ar-Rwat to the northeast of the Radir 
ar-Radife water may be obtained from the “Okélt as-Shejl, ad-Dwejdat, 
and al-Batha, the last being a pool of rain water. On the right, Wadi 
al-Herr is joined by the Se%bdn of al-Jidejje, which rise in Rarra Sa‘ejd 
and Rigm ‘Alejje. To the north of these valleys stretches the stony plain 
of Darat al-Zalte, which is bounded on the north by the Nazjet as-Sadde 
and to the northeast communicates with a similar plain called az-Zhawa. 
The latter is closed on the northeast by the table mountains of Kwejrat 
al-Mwejgat. These, together with the northern mesa of Faz‘a, belong 
to the district of al-Hztil. In this district there are the following wells 
of spring water: al-Hebeke, al-Hubejée, ar-Rak‘a, and al-Mindassa, be- 
sides the rain wells of al-Bordadi in the large plain of as-Selmanijje. 
Nazel knew a subterranean passage (haliZa or sirddb) discovered by a 
Slubi about forty years previously at the mesa of Faz‘a. The wells of 
al-Hebeke originally belonged to the family of Eben Bnejje of the Sa‘lan. 
From the Kart al-Msawri on the west this large plain extends as far as 

4 Both the HaSm Sennar and the Kasr Ambat are recorded in Arabic literature. 

Jakat, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, pp. 369f., states that Anbat is a place belonging 
to the Kalb ibn Wabra tribe, citing the poet Ibn Har ma, who asks to whom the pastures 
of Hajel and al-Anbat belong. — 

Hajel, in 1915 the seat of Eben RaSid, lies almost due south of our Kasr Ambat. On 
occasions the Kalb came with their flocks and herds as far as the vicinity of Hajel, but 
they have never established any permanent settlements in this region. 

Ibn al-‘Adda’i (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 874) speaks of Anbat, a camping ground, 
together with another camping eround called ar-Rawd, both to the east of Wahed. 

According to Jakat (ibid.) Wahed is a mountain in the territory of the Kalb. — The 
Gaw ar-Rowz lies to the northeast within about 125 kilometers of the Kasr Ambat. 


Jakat (op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 419), refers to Sennar, a locality in the territory of the Kalb 
tribe in Syria. 
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the Kart al- Glé‘id, where the plain of Ummu-r-Rg4m begins. North of 
al- Bordadi is the Hist at-Towr, a ridge which extends north to Wadi al- 
Herr, bounding the plain of as- -Sir on the south. The eastern foot of this 
ridge is skirted by the se%b of az-Za‘tri, in which is the subterranean 
cavern Dahl ag-Sdad. When rains are heavy the water overflows the 
dahl and floods the valley of al-Herr, almost reaching the base of the 
Karat Lumejma. To the north and east of the dahl extends the plain 
of as-Sahn, in the eastern portion of which is situated the watering place 
of al-Ma‘anijje. The Gaw as- -Sejh, also in as-Sahn, lies in the river bed 
of al-Herr. On the north the plain of as-Sahn is defined by the Kir al- 
Zareh, among which winds WAdi al-Herr, which then continues farther 
north through al-Az4are’. Still farther north al-Herr reaches the scarp 
Gal al-Kahijje and penetrates the plain of al-‘AStrijje, which derives its 
name from a watering place at the northeastern base of al-Kahijje. At 
the northwestern base of Gal al-Kahijje are the Temilt al-Mesame and 
al-HwAaba, two wells containing rain water. On the plain to the north of 
these and to the northeast of where the table mountain of at-Twejz ends, 
lies the spring water well of al-Amrar. Between this and the watering 
place of al-‘ASfirijje the hill of al-Hmejrin rises above the channel of al- 
Herr. To the northeast of al-‘AStrijje, on the southwestern extremity of 
the Kart as-Shaba, is the watering place of as-Sammit, and to the north 
of this in close proximity to al-Herr is that of al-Losof.° 

To the north of al-Losof rise the table mountains of al-Leben and 
al-Rurabijje, which form the southern boundary of the district of az-Zor. 
To the east of al-Rurabijje the wells of al-Brejber, containing rain water, 
are to be found in the channel of the Wadi al-Herr, and to the west of 
these is the watering place of al-Barrit.°® 

To the east of the Gal al-Kahijje is the important rain pond Habra 
Sejkal into which the water from the plain of al-Megamer drains. 

Wadi al-Herr,’ or more properly its western watershed, is believed 


> At-Tabari, Ta°rih (De Goeje), Ser. 2, p. 978, states that the watering place of al- 
Lasaf belonged to the same clan as that from which Jazid ibn Nu‘ejm abu Sabib, who 
joined the Kharijites, was descended. In 695 Sabib attacked al-Fazr of the Salt clan, his 
relative and antagonist, who at that time was encamped by the watering place of al-Lasaf. 
Al-Fazr wished to flee to the desert and, screened by the tents, mounted a horse, which, 
however, was unable to keep pace with the rest. Seeing this, he turned towards al-Kutku- 
tane, thence to Kasr Mukatel, thence to the river Euphrates, and then via al-Hassasa to al- 
Anbar (ibid., pp. 915f.).— 

Al-Kutkutane lies within some sixty kilometers to the northeast of our al-Losof. 
a Hassasa was a settlement in the vicinity of Kasr Ibn Hubejra (Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 2 

.274; Abu-l- Fada7il, Mardésid [Juynboll], Vol. 1, p. 305). 

JAkit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 357, states that al-Lasaf, a watering place, lies to the west 

of the Pilgrim Road, poneen al-Murita and al-“Akaba, within three miles of as-Sammit. 


6 Jakat, op. cit., Vol.1, p. 599, refers to al-Birrit, a sandy place in the desert, citing 
Nasr as stating that al-Birrit is a watering place belonging to the Kalb tribe in Syria. 

Abu-l-Fada’il, op. cit., Vol.1, p. 149, was of the opinion that al-Birrit is either a place in the 
sandy desert marked by extensive ridges or a watering place that belongs to the Kalb tribe. — 

All these statements are correct, as the watering place of al-Barrit is situated in a 
country full of extensive ridges among which sand dunes occur here and there. It is, of 
course, very far from Syria, but Abu-l-Fada’il, who frequently corrects Jakit, omitted this 
indication of the locality. It is interesting to note that, according to Nasr, in the twelfth 
century the pasture lands of the Kalb reached as far as al-Barrit. 


7 Al-Herr is the Bpolent al-Hurr. 

JAaktt, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 421, 849; Vol. 3, p. 587, states that the valley of al-Hurr 
lies in the territory of the Kalb tribe, as Ibn al-°Add&a’?i, a member of this tribe, speaks very 
highly of the encampment in the Rowdet as-Hurr, where camels find plenty of pasture and 
water in the spring. Allusion is also made to the water of Hurr in connection with “Asem, 
a watering place in the territory of the Kalb in Syria. — 

The Rowdet al-Hurr of JakGt may be identical with our Wadi al-Herr, the water of 
Hurr being the Hesjan al-Herr or some other well. 
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by the Bedouins to form the western boundary of the district of al-He- 
fZera and at the same time the northern border of Negd; this boundary 
diverges to the northeast from the northeastern extremity of the Neftd 
and terminates at the town of an-Negef, or MeShed ‘Ali. 


HABB AL-GERDAN TO HABB SAHHA 


On January 18, 1915, we started at 5.38. At seven o’clock 
Nazel drew my attention to a low dome projecting from the 
slope of Hazm al-Ma’ and surmounting the well Gebw al-Geba’. 
From 7.00 to 7.19 our camels grazed on luxuriant raza. There 
was no holding back my black camel, so reckless was she in 
her haste to get at the raza. At 8.08 the sand knoll Tu‘ejs 
al-We‘él was some two kilometers away in front of us. 

We noticed the tracks of a large lizard in the sand. Nazel 
said that they marked the passage of the zabb, a lizard that 
not infrequently weighs as much as five kilograms. It is 
hunted by the Bedouin, roasted in hot sand, and eaten. Its 
eggs are also very palatable. The waral is another large lizard, 
though smaller than the zabb. At 9.10 the plain Nazjet ‘Adfa 
revealed to our view its sands, tinged with pale red. On the 
edge of this plain Muhammad eben RaSid had built a small 
fort and sunk a deep well. Two or three sentinels were always 
assigned to this fort to guard the surrounding country, re- 
port on incursions, and lend the delw (a leather bucket) to 
the wayfarers, that with it they might help themselves to 
water. 

The fort lies where the road leading from al-Kasim via al-Hajja- 
nijje and Dimat al-Gandalijje to Syria crosses another road running from 
the oasis of Gubba in the Neffid northeastward to the important camping 
grounds called al-Hztil (with the wells of al-Hebeke and al-Hubejée) and 
thence to Irak.’ ° 

‘Adfa may be reached from Gubba by making a detour by way of 
the wells of al-Hafir and al-Hafar, or one may supply oneself with enough 
water for two days and strike out to the northeast straight to the well 
of Artejjan. If a person proceeds in this direction, he will leave the 
Nazjet al-Hagm to the east, traverse the Nazjet ‘Atra, skirt the Te‘es 
al-“Akab, and sight the sandy plains of al-Mrara and az-Zbedanat to the 
west and the sand dunes of al-Hegelat and the Tu’ejs as-Sakra to the 


east; he will then be able to water his beast from the well of Artejjan, 
which is surrounded by sand dunes.? 


§ This camping ground was also familiar to Jaktit (op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 949), who states 
that the watering place of Hubakat belonged to the Kalb tribe. 

) Near ‘Adfa I locate the ancient roads: Metkeb, Tukejb, and GUSijje. 

Jakut, op. cit., Vol.1, p. 931, employs Tukejb as a name for the road leading from 
the station of at-Ta‘labijje to Syria. 
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At 9.20 we saw a heap of stones that marked the wells 
Gebw al-Hefne lying east-northeast of us. A startled zarbun 
erossed our way. The zgarbun is a rodent about fifty centi- 
meters long, twenty centimeters high, brown on the back and 
black underneath, and has a pointed head. It is a rather bad 
runner. Its food consists of roots and seeds. The flesh is edible 
but emits a somewhat offensive smell. After a while we 
frightened our first hare, which immediately hid itself under 
branches of dry arta from which it could scarcely be distin- 
euished. I shot it on the spot. It was about the size of the 
wild rabbit of Europe, and its coat had a pale red tint. 

From 10.02 to 1.02 our camels grazed. Nazel in that time 
drew for me the environs of al-Herr as far as al-Kadesijje. 
At two o’clock we noticed the fresh tracks of seven adult 
antelopes and of one young one (bakar al-mahw wa ‘egél). At 
3.30 the fort of ‘Adfa lay about ten kilometers away to the 
northeast, and at four o’clock we made camp. 

On January 19, 1915, we were under way at 5.32. A chilly 
wind blew from the southeast. From 7.10 to 7.27 our camels 
were in pasture. We found a few ostrich eggshells. The peren- 
nials hamdat, ‘alka, and sobot were in bloom. At 9.40 the Na- 
wazi umm Serim were in front of us, the Nawazi-z-Zbedanat 
(called Zbedanaj by the Sammar) lay to the west on our right, 
and the Te‘es al--Akab to the southwest. Our camels waded 
with difficulty through the sand; hence we relieved them of 
their loads at 10.25 and allowed them to graze at ease. My 
servant Mansair had lost his gun and ammunition. Accom- 
panied by N4zel I returned on Manstr’s tracks in order to 
recover the weapon. Sitting on bare saddles we rode at a trot, 

3 In the same work, Vol. 2, p. 154, we read that the locality of GaSijje lies between 
Negd and Syria on the road by which ‘Adi ibn Hatem fled to Syria when the troops of the 
Prophet invaded the territory of the Tajj tribe. — Jakit means the expedition led by ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Taleb in 630—631 A. D. ‘Ali followed the later Pilgrim Road to the station of Fejd 
and wrecked the idol of Fuls in some settlement that belonged to the Hatem kin of the 
Tajj tribe, of which ‘Adi was the chief (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt [Sachau], Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 118; 
al-Wakedi, Mardzi [Wellhausen], pp. 389f.; at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 1707). 

Tulejha, the prophet, fled by the same road at the beginning of 633 (at-Tabari, 
op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 1891). — 

From the territory of the Tajj tribe it was possible to escape to Syria in three 
different directions: either to the west by way of the oasis of Tejma, to the north by way 
of the oasis of Gubba, or, finally, to the northeast by way of the watering place of al-Haj- 
janijje. Both in 630-631 and 632-633 there must have been a Moslem garrison in Tejma; 
in consequence, flight in this direction would have been fraught with considerable danger. 

The road which crossed the oasis of Gubba traversed the sandy desert of “Ales, or 
the Nefiid as it is called in modern times, and for that reason was and has always been 
very laborious for horses. Tulejha, the prophet, fled on horseback, his wife on a camel, and 
it is difficult to believe that they took this route. For this reason we must seek the road of 
al-GiSijje in the eastern part of the Neffid, in the route which now passes by the watering 
place of al-Hajjanijje. Besides, it has not yet been ascertained what the exact extent of 
Syria in those times was considered to be. Judging by various localities mentioned it seems 


that the whole territory of the Kalb tribe was held to belong to Syria. The Kalb controlled 
the eastern half of the Nefiid and, to all appearances, the modern oasis of Bak‘a’ as well. 
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Nazel on his white, I on my black camel. The gun was found 
by N&zel some twelve kilometers back from the spot where 
we had rested. On our unexpected return we found our com- 
panions fast asleep and our camels left unguarded. I gave 
orders to load up without delay, and at four o’clock we re- 
sumed our march over the steep high sand dunes. Traveling 
all on foot we came across many fresh antelope tracks, and 
at 5.30 we encamped in a deep pit between sandy slopes where 
we could build a big blaze with the dry raza and arta branches, 
of which there was a great abundance. Many boughs and 
trunks of the raza measured as much as twenty centimeters 
in diameter. 

On January 20, 1915, we started at 5.27 and proceeded 
to the east-southeast. At first we traveled on foot, as a faint 
but very chilly wind blew from the east. It rained from 7.00 
to 7.20. At 7.42 we reached the end of the raza shrubs. The 
NawaAzi al-Agajez stretched to the east-southeast. The hollows 
(ka‘ar), which are enclosed by sand slopes and which we were 
avoiding, here extend from west-southwest to east-northeast. 
The deepest part of each hollow is at the southwestern edge 
where the sand wall that encloses it is the steepest; this 
wall, however, is not the highest, that being found at the 
northeastern corner. At 8.30 the elevation of al-Rarra rose 
shining to the east-northeast, the Te‘es Sa‘éd, a lofty sand 
hill, emerged above the Nawazi al-“Agajez to the east-south- 
east, and beyond this the Nawazi az-Zullijjat, on which raza 
thrives, appeared to the south-southeast. The long Wadi al- 
Herr, which terminates at the Euphrates, begins close by the 
Nawazi al-“Agajez, within some six kilometers of our route. 
At 9.48 we passed on our left a hollow (ka‘ara) that reached 
to the solid ground beneath the sand at a depth of only 
twenty-five meters. Therefore the layer of sand that covers 
the country cannot greatly exceed this depth. 

Fresh grasses were springing up all around us and the 
perennials arta, hamét, and ‘dder were fresh. Old withered 
‘dder is called slejh. “If the Neftd only had enough water, it 
would be paradise itself for the Bedouins,” said Nazel. The 
Neffid is all overgrown with perennials and annuals, very few 
tracts being completely bare. 

From 10.55 to 12.25 our camels grazed. At 1.20 the white 
table mountain of al-Rarra, at which WaAadi al-Herr begins, 
was hardly five kilometers away to the north. At two o’clock 
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we entered the Habb Sahha, on the northern side of which, 
farther east, rises the isolated hill of al-Mindass, indicating 
to the wayfarer the watering place Gaw Tarfa’,'° which is 
situated under the projecting al-HaSme not far to the east 
of al-Mindass. 

To the’northeast of Tarfa’ are the wells Gebw ar-Rabda, al-“AmAari, 
at-Tinijjat, “Anejze, and Zakma, all situated at the eastern base of the 
Rarra Sa‘ejd and its northern spur, Rigm “Alejje. To the southeast of 
the northeastern extremity of Rarra Sa‘ejd extend the hills of as-Sléa, 
al-“Akrab, and Gel‘ad as-Slejb, and in these head the se‘iban of al-Hadd, 
Ab-al-Gidd, al-‘Eweg, and al-Afjah, which terminate in the lowland of 
Nhejrir al-Hejra to the west of the pilgrim station of Zubala. In the 
lower portion of the valley of Ab-al- Gidd is the Radir al-Mhawa’, to the 
west of which lies the rain pond Habra Eben Zel‘an. Near the valley of 
al-Afjah the spring water well of Kejstiima is situated. North of where 
al-Afjah terminates the wells of Umm al-‘Awazil, ar-Rowz, and Lowka 
are to be found.!!1 To the east of al-Afjah winds the valley of Fejhan.” 


At 2.42 a violent, cold east wind rose and caused consider- 
able irritation to my left eye, which was inflamed and swollen. 
At 3.45 Nazel indicated to the east the position of the water- 
ing station Gaw Tarfa’, which consists of wells of great age 
situated in a gap of the Hazm al-Ma’*. In front of these and 
nearer to us he pointed out the Gebw at-Trajja and the Gebw 
al-ESézer. At 4.25 we encamped in the Habb Sahha. 


HABB SAHHA TO AL-HAJJANIJJE 


My companions were glad that on January 20 the first 
half of winter (marba‘anijje) ends. This half coincides with 
the period during which camels rut, lasting from December 11 
to January 20. The wool coat may be discarded on January 21; 
‘there is no winter proper any longer. Flies, bees, and reptiles 
all leave their winter coverts and take a new lease of life. 

NAazel did not pronounce the palatal k as ¢ (English ch) 
as the Rwala do but as the Czech c (English ts, as in tsetse). 


10 In the watering station Gaw Tarfa’ I recognize the wells of at-Tarfa’ referred to 
in Abu-l-Farag, Ardni (Bulak, 1285 A. EE), Vol. 9, p.179. Prince an-No‘man ibn al-Mundir 
(580—602 A.D.) sent a troop of warriors of the Tarleb tribe mounted on camels to the 
mountains belonging to the Tajj_tribe, to carry out his orders. They encamped by at-Tarfa’, 
a watering station of the Beni Sejban and Tajmallat. The latter prevented them from get- 
ting to the water and defeated and drove them into the desert, where they died of thirst. 


4 Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 370, states that the deep wells of al-Lawka lie near al- 
Liwa’, between the fae mountain ridges that belong to the Tajj tribe and the station of 
Tabata — Al-Liwa’ is the modern al-Labbe, which forms the northeastern fringe of the 
Nefad. The station of Zubdala lies nearly sixty kilometers to the southeast of al-Lawka. 


122 The poet Garir alludes to a march from as-Sahba to Fejhan, al-Hazn, as-Samman, 
and al-Wakaf (Jakat, op. cit., p. 938). — The table-topped ridge of al-Hazn bounds the de- 
pression of Fejhan, and hence we may identify it with the valley of Fejhan referred to 
by Garir. 
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“We want to mount a camel” in the language of the Sam- 
mar is henna nabi narcab, but in that of the Rwala it is 
henna nabri naréab. Palatal k is not sounded as z (English 
z in azure) but as a lisped s. The ending of feminine plurals 
is not dt but @ (e.g., haltfijjat changes into halifijja7). He 
ended every preterite verb in the third person plural in aw 
(e. g., “they attacked them in the morning,” sabbahawhom 
subh; or, again, “they sought refuge with an-Nari,” zabba- 
naw ‘ala-n-ntiri). Prefixes of the present tense were pronounced 
by him with a (e. g., “men are screaming, women are scream- 
ing,” jasthtin wa-l-harim jasihen). In pronouncing monosyl- 
labic words he invariably stressed the article (e.g., al-habb, 
at-tob, al- kass, dl-hess. Every tribe and even every individual 
clan of the Sammar has its own dialect, called lisdén. (“E'sma* 
hati blisdn ad-drérat, listen to a chat in the Drérat dialect.”’) 

On January 21, 1915, we left our camp at 5.29. A light 
but cold wind again blew from the east and the sky was clear; 
there was no sign of dew. 

At 6.25 Nazel drew my attention to a heap of stones (rigm) rising 
almost due east by the Gebw al-ESéZer, and to the southeast of this he 
indicated the Tu‘ejs Sirwe and Tu’ejs ummu Gnejje. To the west and north- 
west of these stretch the sandy plains of az-Zullijjat and al-Hrejzi, the 
latter deriving its name from a well of spring water that les almost 
due south of the Te‘es Sa‘éd. Still farther south is a similar well called 
al-Atwa’. To the southwest of al-Atwa’ is yet another well, as-Sejbani, 
by which the Habb al--Adam terminates. To the east of al-Atwa’ and to 
the south of the Tu‘ejJs ummu Gnejje are the Te‘es al-Kees, Tees abu 
Rasén, and to the east of these the Tu‘ts al-Megles. 


We were traversing the outskirts of the Nefud. As far as 
raza grows, the sandy waste is called an-Neftd by the Sammar; 
where the raza ends the Nefid also ends and al-Labbe begins. 
The layer of sand is so thin in al-Labbe that raza has not 
sufficient depth for its long roots; arta and ‘arfeg thrive in 
its place. 

At 6.35 the rays of the rising sun struck the white hill 
of al-Mindass, below which the habb issuing from the Gebw 
at-Trajja unites with the Habb Sahha. We were traversing 
a rocky plain leveled by the action of sand, wind, and rain, 
and strewn with a layer of fine whitish sand (Fig. 1) some 
fifty centimeters to one meter deep, in which countless ka‘ar 
(hollows) and nawézi (flats) were worn. A very little arta 
could be seen here and there; much more abundant were ‘ar- 
feg, hamat, nasi, sollejan, and metndn. The straggling roots 
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of the last named creep for as much as ten meters away from 
the stem. From 7.03 to 7.35 we rested. The hasme that grew 
on sandy slopes with a southern exposure was already in bud. 


From 8.04 to 8.40 we drew water from the Gebw al-ESéZer. 
At 9.00 a violent southeast wind rose. 


ee Aa 


aoe ee aae ee 


eel aa 


Ts ares ee 
See, 


Fic. 1—Ka‘ar, or hollows in the sand; first stage in formation. 


Nazel spoke of Mhejrit eben Rmal, ‘“Adwan eben Rmal’s 
brother, who for a long time was encamped as a neighbor to 
Mhammad, brother of Prince an-Nuri. One day Mhammad 
purchased a revolver and tested it in his tent. Thinking that 
he had emptied all the chambers, he handed the weapon to 
Mhejrit, who was sitting close by, that he also might see how 
easy the action of the trigger was. Mhejrit first thoroughly 
examined the revolver, then cocked it and pulled the trigger. 
A report resounded and Mhammad lay writhing in agony, 
his abdomen pierced by the bullet. He died soon after. The 
slaves wanted to kill Mhejrit, but he fled for refuge to an- 
Nuri, who released him. It was plain that Mhammad him- 
self had brought about his end. Allah wished it so. Misa‘el, 
the widow of Mhammad and mother of Mezhem, married 
Nawwaf. A year later she left him, for he had given her 
beatings a number of times. First Nawwaf had been in love 
with the comely daughter of Sattam. She was sister of his 
father’s wife and reciprocated his affection but was compelled 
to marry Fares, son of the assassinated Prince Fahad, who 
had bespoken her for his future wife on the day of her birth 
(mdr hi cdnat bihegrat fares). 

After ten o’clock the Abrak al-Hsan lay to the north, a black 
rocky hill extending from northwest to southeast and partly 
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covered with pale red sand. By the rocky hill of al-Mindass 


of 8 A He Lee) 


7A eee 


Fic. 2—Tu‘iis, or sand hills. 


11.11 to 1.00 we rested. Our camels had very poor pasture, 
as there were no annuals and the perennials were quite black. 
I was told that there had been an abundance of annuals in 
these parts a year before, but no as-se7fi (early summer) rain 
had come and as a result the arborescent vegetation had dried 
up and did not flower. The nasi had been dry for two years. 
At 1.50 a hollow some four hundred meters long by seventy 
meters wide (ka‘ara) lay to our right, extending from the 
southwest to the northeast. In its center another much smaller 
and older cavity was to be seen. At 2.25 the Te‘es as-Séle‘ 
rose into view to the southeast and the hills of al-Asjah 
emerged to the east. We traversed some fairly fresh tracks 
of fourteen ostriches, none of which, however, could we see. 

The tu‘tis (plural of te‘es), or sand hills (Fig.2), are char- 
acterized by ribs about two meters wide running from north 
to south. The western slopes of the dunes are usually very 
steep, almost vertical, the eastern sides being moderately in- 
clined. The western faces, the ribs, and the tops are destitute 
of vegetation, as the sand is in constant motion. Barhus is 
the name given to such moving sand. The base of the eastern 
sides of the sand hills is occasionally overgrown. 

To the northeast of the Te‘es as-Séle® the mesa of al-Gbele 
loomed black in the distance, and to the southwest of this 
another similar mesa called al-Gbéle came into view. 
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which had been erected in 1853 by order of Prince Talal eben 
Rasid in a basin at the northern edge of an extensive plain. 
The northeastern and the southwestern angles are surmounted 
by towers (Fig. 3). The guard mounted in the northeastern 
tower spied us soon and began to fire at us. Nazel rode in 
advance and by signs gave him to understand that we were 
friends. He descended and, accompanied by another guard, 
came to bid us welcome. At five o’clock we encamped to the 
left of the fortress. Its ground plan is rectangular. The gate 
is made in the shorter side that faces westward, a smaller 
entrance being pierced under the northeastern tower. The court 
is enclosed by a high wall to which cling a number of huts. 
Razi and Cenna‘, the two guards, were descended from the 
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their families. The guards assisted us in drawing water for 
our camels and presented us with a gazelle which they had 
shot that very day. Regarding Eben Rasid all they knew was 
that he was conquering the settlements in al-Kasim to the 
south of al-Wadi, as the valley of ar-Rma’ was called by them. 


AL-HAJJANIJJE TO AL-GBEJL 


ee A ft oe 


six o’clock and proceeded almost due east. At 6.80 the hills 
of al-ASjah rose to the east-northeast of us. From 7.30 to 
8.00 our camels grazed. The southeast wind was so chilly that 
my fingers grew stiff and I was unable to write. 

Nazel referred to Prince Sa‘td, son of ‘Abdal‘aziz, as ged‘dn, 
a term used by the Sammar to denote aboy from ten to sixteen 
years old. The life of the Prince had been saved by Sa‘id, a 
eunuch (tawwasi), who was the steward of all the stores in 
the time of Muhammad and ‘Abdal‘aziz. The Prince fled with 
the eunuch to al-Medina where he remained until the autumn 
of 1908. During the life of Muhammad as many as one thou- 
sand slaves, divided into groups of twenty men each, lived 
in Berzan, a fortified residence of the reigning family in 
Hajel. These slaves were sustained and clothed by Sa‘id, the 
eunuch. 

At 8.40 the Te‘es as-Séle* lay to the south. Its northern 
half consists entirely of moving sand, barhus, but there evi- 
dently must be solid rock underneath as a base. The isolated 
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tu‘tis enclose cores of solid rock, which are the last remains 
of a former plateau that has been exposed for ages to the 
erosive action of rain, frost, heat, wind, and sand. The less 
resistant parts have been reduced to sand and dust and swept 


Fic. 3—Al-Hajjanijje from the northwest. 


away by the wind. Some of this débris has been carried to- 
ward the remnants of rocks that have withstood the effects 
of erosion. These have been gradually encompassed by sand 
and finally entirely submerged. This process is plainly visible 
both along the borders and in the interior of the Neftd. Thus 
the table hills of al-Gbele and al-Gbéle (Fig. 4), which after 
nine o’clock were on our left, are still withstanding erosion, 
but the sand is already beginning to accumulate at their bases 
and some day will bury them in the same way that it has 
buried the somewhat lower Séle’. 

From 10.30 to 1.06 we rested among flowering annuals 
which our camels greatly relished. The pasture lands on which 
we encamped belong to the watering station of al-Hajjanijje 
or, as Nazel put it, mafla-l-hajjdnijje (pasture ground of al- 
Hajjanijje), for, if the Arabs camp by the watering station 
of al-Hajjanijje, not only camels but also goats and sheep may 
be allowed to graze as far as al-Ghele, testafli (reaches the 
pasture ground). 
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The tongues of sand that extend into a stony plain are 
called ‘erz (veins) by the Sammar, as they form, as it were, 
the roots or veins of the sand desert. If these tongues are 
narrow, they are called hbejjel (little ropes). The tribes farther 
south use the term habl (rope) instead of ‘erz. 

A warm southeast wind had been blowing since morning. 
At 2.48 al-Gbele was on our left, al-Gbéle on our right, and 
the hill of at-Tumb in the foreground. We traversed a plain 
covered with coarse débris, among which metndn was just 
flowering. ‘Arfeg and hasme formed small patches. At 4.44 
we made camp at the southern base of at-Tumb. 

On January 23, 1915, I thought it would be impossible for 
me to remain in the saddle any longer. All the way from al- 
vomiting, colic, and fever. At night the a rose to 40.7° C 
(105.3° F), the sick qualms were so violent that I was unable 
to take any medicine, and the bowels passed blood. Water 
being very scarce, we had to set out at eight o’clock. The low 
knolls of al-Hannatén were visible to the east and in the south- 
east appeared the ndzje and tu'us of Umm as-Senin. We were 
traversing an undulating stony plain which drains its waters 
into the lowland Nukrat al-Hannatén, from which the sandy 
tract ‘ArejzZ al-Mrejt extends to the northeast. At 9.20 the 
Nazjet umm HaSim shone in the south. At 9.32 Nazel drew 
my attention to a rigm (pile of stones) some three kilometers 
to the east, under which are the at-Temile (or Temilt al- Gbele) 
holes, full of rain water in the sand of a small river bed. In 
the distance to the southwest the Tu‘ts al-Megles gleamed pink 
in the sunshine. 

Hardly able to sit, I threw both my arms around the 
saddle knob, lest I fall off. From 10.00 to 10.18 I lay prostrate 
on the ground, and then they put me on my saddle. At 11.16 
we made another halt, for I was near collapse; I lay down 
until 1.06 and the attacks subsided to some extent. 

At 1.48 the black rocky eminence of the Se‘afet umm 
a&-Senin emerged in the foreground, and the Nawazi al-Hasi- 
mijjat lay to the southeast. We were passing across a de- 
serted camping ground, marh al-‘arab as Nazel pronounced 
it, instead of mradh. At 2.15. Nazel indicated a craggy hill, 
al-Gbejl, to the northeast, under which rain wells (geba’) are 
to be found. On the rocky plain that we were traversing we 
saw scattered here and there flowering rakma and girgir, 
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as the Sammar call the herb known to the Rwala as riglet 
al-rurdb. The girgir of the Rwala is the shis of the Sammar. 
At 3.05 we turned southward into the Neftd, where there was 
enough firewood and where we were screened by the sand hills. 


Fic. 4—Hills of al-Gbéle. 


At 3.25 we encamped. Fever and attacks of vomiting tormented 
me the whole night. 

In January 24, 1915, I fell into a lethargy but revived 
again with a new instinct of life when Nazel reported that 
our water supply would last for only one day more. When at 
6.07 they again put me on my camel’s back, the fever rose to 
40.5°C (104.9°F). It was now three days since I had taken my 
last meal. Nazel asserted that the guards at al-Hajjanijje had 
tried to poison me with coffee; this they had served me sep- 
arately in a special cup, whereas the others had been treated 
to coffee served in a common cup out of which the guards 
themselves drank. 

At 7.24 we were crossing camel paths that bore in a south- 
southeasterly direction toward the watering place of at-Truba. 
The Tus and Nawazi-l-Wendijjat appeared nearly in the 
same direction. At 7.24 the gloomy rise of Ertabet at-Truba 
came into view in the foreground, and to the southeast the 
rocky cone of al-Gbejl emerged. 


To the northeast the Habb al-Guhfa, exceeding two kilometers in 
width, sweeps from the northwest to the southeast and is bordered on the 
north by a steep rocky escarpment upwards of two hundred meters high 
and on the south by the slope of the Neffid about fifty meters high. The 
rocky scarp to the north is pierced by many ravines that drain the stony 
upland plain beyond. The name of this stony region is at-Tejsijje. Its 
western part is furrowed by rocky depressions and gullies, called al- 
Metajih, which run in a northeasterly direction toward the lowland Hor 
“Ukejjan. This bounds the sandy waste of ad-Dhana on the south. The 
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eastern edge of the tract of al-Metajih is skirted by the Pilgrim Road 
that sweeps past the wells and ruins of al-“Arajes, here overgrown with 
tall arta and vimt shrubs. To the east of the Pilgrim Road the region 
of at-Tejsijje is less rugged and there is not so much stone. On the con- 
fines of ad-Dhana this region is traversed by the winding valley Risijjet 
ummu Nkej. By the Habra-l-Hattan the latter unites with the Risijjet 
ad-Duhil and terminates as al-Fwéleg in the Habra-l-Kidr in the lowland 
of as-Shéra. Into this same lowland run the following sevbdn: al-Hmejjer, 
which is joined by al-Hattal; az-Zab‘i; al-Hsi¢i, with al-Mdejsis; Ab-al- 
Girfan, with Ummu-r-Rilan; al-“Awga’; and as-Sa‘le. To the southeast of 
the lowland of as-Shéra stretches Tejsijjet “Aneze, which at one time be- 
longed to the DahamsSe tribe of the “Aneze group. In this region the 
valleys of al-Mdahhen, as-Sihel, and Umm as-Srtig are to be found, all 
of which terminate in al-Baten, as the northern portion of the Wadi ar- 
Rma’ is called. 

To the southeast, on the western side of the Habb al-Guhfa, we saw 
the elongated hill of al-‘Anejtit and to the southeast of the latter the 
tabular hill of Cabd ad-Darb, past which sweeps the new Pilgrim Road 
to Hajel. To the north of Cabd ad-Darb the well of al-Ha&me lies by the 
roadside, and to the south stands the ruined reservoir Brejct al-Wusét, 
beyond which the old Pilgrim Road runs through the dunes of al-Kté‘a 
and still farther south penetrates the spurs of the hills of Cabd al-Mej- 
tan, whence it descends to the plain of Ged‘an and finally reaches the 
ruined station of Zertid by the ‘Erz Lazzan. Zerfd!® lies in the Habb 
al-Madbah, between the sand dunes of Lazzan and al-AS‘ali. 


AL-GBEJL TO PILGRIM ROAD SOUTH OF AT-TA‘LABIJJE 


From 10.08 to 12.08 we rested. At one o’clock a man 
mounted on a she-camel approached us. He was a Sammari 
seeking the camp of his relatives. Nazel asked him: 

“Which, then, are the Bedouins that aid Eben Sa‘ud? 
(eben sad min ‘endo min al-bedawa).” The Sammari replied: 

“T have come from al-Gezire and not from Ne&d (ana 
gazri ma-na negdi).” 

Since his birth he had lived with his relatives in Meso- 
potamia and only recently had removed to the Sammar en- 
camped in Ne&d; hence he was not yet acquainted with the 
tribes that were marching with Eben Sa‘td. 

At 3.16 we made camp, as I could no longer keep in the 
saddle. They prepared a bed for me, tucked me into blankets, 
and came every now and then to see if I was still breathing. 
After midnight I felt relief. Nazel put flour in our last water 
supply and, continuously stirring the mixture over the fire, 
prepared a porridge and fed me with it. My stomach accepted. 


13 See below, Appendix II. 
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the meal, but I could not go to sleep. Knowing there was no 
water left, I urged a speedy departure. 

On January 25, 1915, we started at 5.48. Seeing that I 
had not died, Nazel rejoiced like a child and asserted that 
Allah would soon put me right again. Manstr, who followed 
behind the camels, reported that Naser was lost. When we 
had moved out of camp, he said, Naser turned a little off 
our route and had not yet returned. We strained our eyes in 
every direction but there was no sign of the missing man. 
It was not until 7.06 that we descried him, standing on a 
low hill; we waited till 7.20, when he caught up with us, all 
in a sweat. He had lost sight of us in the dunes and had 
been afraid that he would never find us again. At 7.32 we 
reached the rocky cone called al-Gbejl, two-thirds of which 
was submerged in sand. At 8.00 we descended into the Habb 
al-Guhfa where it is intersected by the new Pilgrim Road that 
leads to Hajel, just opposite the wells of al-Hzéra and al-Hazra. 
At the present time the road goes past these wells; however, 
at the well of al-HasSme it returns again to the route followed 
by the old Pilgrim Road. There are upwards of eighty wells at 
al-Hazra, from eight to ten fathoms deep. They belong to clans 
of the “Abde tribe who pitch their camps by them in the hot 
summer. Their herds graze in the district of az-Zbejb, where 
plenty of rimt grows. 

From 10.12 to 1.18 at the can Pilgrim Road Darb as-Sitt 
Zobejde, which runs from al-Kufa to Mecca, we rested not far 
south of the watering stations of al-Bed° and at-Ta‘labijje. 
These lie in a defile of the type known as harime, which for 
a distance of three kilometers is full of wells, some with 
water, others choked up. The remains of the fort, of houses, 
and of three artificial reservoirs are all that is left of the 
ancient pilgrim station of at-Ta‘labijje.1' 


14 See below, Appendix III. 
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AT-TA'TLABLJJE TO EBEN RASID’S CAMP 
SOUTH OF WADI AR-RMA° 


AT-TA‘LABIJJE TO EBEN RAHIS’S CAMP IN AS-SAMA 


“Abdallah, or ‘Obejdallah as he was called by Nazel, rode 
to fetch some water, and, as he did not return for a long 
time, we loaded up at 1.18 and followed on his tracks. Pre- 
sently we caught sight of him. He afterwards pleaded that 
at first he had not discovered any full well and that before 
he had found and drawn any water his camel escaped and 
he had lost time catching it. We put our water bags on a 
camel provided with a water saddle and at 1.55 abandoned the 
old Pilgrim Road called Darb Zobejde to follow the western 
edge of the Habb al-Guhfa (Fig. 5). To the southeast of at- 
Ta‘labijje, along the southern border of the region called az- 
Zbejb, the wells Klejbat Sihan are to be found in the Seib 
of al-Muktar. Beyond these, farther to the southeast along 
the foot of the escarpment of at-Tejsijje, there are the fol- 
lowing wells: al-Hufne, az-Zebar, as-Sihme, az-Zebire, Tarab 
al-Gemal, Zajuf, al-Ba‘ite, at-Tlejhi, “Akérse, and al-Gbe’. 

The dunes nowhere enter the Habb al-Guhfa, through 
which we were passing, but form a steep wall not infrequently 
attaining a height of forty meters along its southern side. 
The ground in the habb is rocky; solitary crags are to be 
seen here and there, the remains of more solid strata, which, 
however, will also be reduced to a level in the remote future. 
The rocks are smooth, as if worked down with a sharp file, 
and the ground is level with occasional shallow hollows; ero- 
sion is still in progress. About four o’clock we turned to the 
south just opposite the se%b of al-Muktar, and not without 
difficulty ascended the sandy wall, beyond which we made 
eamp..° 

1 To all appearance the portion of the desert lying between the stations of at-Ta‘la- 
bijje and Zertid coincides with the desert of al-Hall. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 464, states that pilgrims who came from WaAset on their 
fourth march from Line traversed the sand desert of al-Hall in order to reach at-Ta‘labijje. 
This sandy tract stretches between Line and at-Ta‘labijje, being, however, nearer the latter. — 


The road from at-Ta‘labijje towards Line traverses some forty kilometers of stony, not 
sandy, desert. 
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On January 26, 1915, we departed from our camp at six 
o’clock. To the north-northeast of us were the wells of Sihan, 
with that of al-Hufne lying to the east-southeast. Farther to 
the southeast the hill of Zademt az-Zebire projects from the 
escarpment. At 6.51 on our left in the habb we sighted a 
rain pool supplied with water from the se%b of al-Muktar. 
Its banks were overgrown with shrubs of luxuriant ‘arfeg, 
kejsim, and Sih, already in bud. From 7.36 to 8.01 we drew 
water from this pool. I plucked blossoming annuals: hamsis, 
ahhejm, tarbe, nefel, hawdan, ribla, and ‘asansal. At ten 
o’clock we passed the grove of Talhat al-Hamd. The talhat 
were not very tall but were surrounded by rank hamz, as 
the Sammar call rimt. 

Nazel narrated that once an army of Bedouins bent on 
capturing the settlement of Fejd camped by the Talhat al- 
Hamd. The inhabitants of Fejd, relying on their high walls, 
laughed in their belief that the Bedouins could not get at them. 
The latter, however, near at-Ta‘labijje on the Zobejde Road 
attacked a large merchants’ caravan which was traveling from 
Persia to Mecca with sundry gifts, food, and apparel; there 
were seven hundred boxes altogether. The Bedouins emptied 
these near the Talhat al-Hamd and concealed their contents 
under the tents, whence their wives removed them to their 
camps. Putting the emptied boxes on camels, the Bedouin army 
slowly moved toward Fejd. In each box two warriors were 
hidden. The inhabitants of Fejd were advised of the arrival 
of a large caravan and, looking forward to the many gifts, 
permitted the caravan to enter the settlement. As the camels 
with their loads were divided among the settlers, two or even 
four boxes were assigned to each dwelling. Before sunrise, 
when the settlers were fast asleep, the Bedouins left their 
hiding places, butchered the inhabitants, and seized the settle- 
ment. 

From 11.25 to 12.12 we rested. At 12.23 a tall talh tree 
which marks the rain well Geba’ a8-Sihme came into view to 
the north-northeast. To the southeast there rose three tabular 
hills called az-Zebire, where there is a well and the Tarab al- 
Gemal, a shallow cleft in which rain water collects and to the 
southeast of which rises the mesa Kart al-Lbane. 

At 12.32, as we sighted three men going south, we also 
turned off from the habb into the sands and at 1.50 arrived 
in the rocky country of as-Sama at the camp of the Nebhan 
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clan of the Singara, of which Eben Rahis is chief. We pitched 
our tents on the northeastern edge of the camp and tried to 
learn where Eben RaSid could surely be found. The whole camp 
was agitated, and the guards posted on remoter hills were on 


Fic. 5—At-Tejsijje from the west. 


the alert. Three days previously about forty mounted merce- 
naries of Eben Rasid had come to the camp and announced 
that he had been defeated and slain. They said he had left 
his encampment at as-Sejjerijjat on January 20 and with 
his troops mounted on horses and camels had attacked Eben 
Sa°id, who was encamped in Ummu Grejf. Two days later a 
number of fleeing riders returned to the camp of Eben Rasid 
and shouted that Eben RaSid was slain. The mercenaries, who 
were guarding the deserted camp, rushed to the tents where 
the food was stored, seized as much as they wished, and took 
to their heels. In their flight, however, they encountered a 
strong troop of the Mtejr tribe, allies of Eben Sa‘td, who 
dispersed them, entered the camp, and captured all the tents 
and stores. Not a single one of the ragdgil (mercenary sol- 
diers) defended the camp. (On hearing this, Nazel swore at 
them, calling them cowards.) As soon as they reached the 
camp of Eben Rahis, this chief mustered all his warriors and 
rode to as-Sejjerijjat in order to learn what was the matter 
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and then to join the other clans of the Singara tribe. It was 
obvious that civil war would break out, if the report of the 
death of Eben RaSsid were to prove true. As the minister Sa‘td 
eben Subhan had enough arms and gold, he and his followers 
were in a position to oppose the remaining members of the 
ruling family of the Sammar, who at that time were staying 
in the enemy’s camp with Eben Sa‘td. 

We decided to remain in the camp of Eben Rahis until 
we had learned the exact truth. In the evening the guards 
posted to the southwest cried out that Eben Sa‘ud was ap- 
proaching. The women struck the tents preparatory to flight, 
but soon another report announced that merely an auxiliary 
band of Sammar hastening to as-Sejjerijjat had been seen. 


THE SAMMAR 


Sammar is the common name of the following tribes: Singara, Ti- 
man, Abde, and Aslam. 
The Singara are divided into: Al Zmejl 
al-Hfejle 
Al Swejd 
Al Fedara. 
The clans of the Al Zmejl are: 
Al Shejl (head chief: Fahad eben Tnejjan) 
Al Nebhan ( ,, . Gasem ebe-r-Rahis). 
The families of the Al Shejl: 
Al Salman (chief: BargZas eben ‘“Ardan) 


Al Sitha’ ( ,,  SlAaS eben Frejz) 

Al bi Sa‘ad ( ,, Rosen eben Rejmis) 
ad-Derfan ( ,, . Sahi eben Mutlak) 
an-Nemsan ( ,,  Wasmi eben Ru‘éne) 
al-Marafle ( ,,  Marztk al-Morfeli) 
ar-Rabzan ( ,, Ma‘as welad Rabuz) 
as-Selkan ( ,  Abacli eben Faleh). 


The families of the Al Nebhan: 
as-Samrth (chief: ‘Ejadet al-Zibli) 


al-Hamsan ( ,, Raleb eben Neda’) 
al-Wadnan ( ,,  Gared welad Gelad) 
Al Kwejs ( ,,  Sihl eben ‘Elejz) 
az-Zaw ( ,,  ‘AjeS ebe-3-Sefaki). 


The families of al-Hfejle: 
Al Zared (chief: Razban ebe-r-Rmal) 
Al Hazimn C ,,,.@,Geruh eben Hazim) 
Al Selz 
al-Clab ( ,,  Zemas eben Calb) 
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The families of al-Hfejle: (continued) 


al-“Emtr (chief: MenaSwer eben Hras) 
Al Zbejjer 

‘Ali bi ‘Ali ( ,,  Nazz&l eben Sejlem) 
Al Rham 

al-Knej (ae! Mislim eben Zwejmel) 
Al Gerdan ( ,,  Le‘ejban eben Majez). 


The Hfejle camp between Ega’, Béza Netil, and as-Salmi. 
The families of the Al Swejd: 
Al Fazli (chief: Habib eben Sened) 
al-KreSe ( ,, Fhejd eben ‘Omejm) 
al-Harabde ( ,, Eben Hlewi). 
The families of the Al Fedara: 
ar-Ra‘gan (chief: Raga’ ar-Ra‘agi) 
az-Zemalat ( ,,  Mes‘an eben Ahmed). 

The Singara camp between al-Rita and al-Hztl. The watering places 
of al-Hebeke, al-Hubejée, ar-Rak‘a, and ar- Rowz belong to the Al Shejl; 
Lowka is the property of the Nenher: al-Ma‘anijje, on the other hand, 
belongs not to any of the Sammar but to the “Aneze. 

The ‘Amid, not properly a subdivision of the Sammar, and the Ta- 
man associate with the Singara. 

; Most of al--Amid have emigrated to Mesopotamia together with 
al-Garba’. Those whe have remained possess some five hundred tents and 
are subject to the head chief SlaS eben Fnejdel. They are divided into 
the following clans: 

al-Hrese 
al-Hséne 
Al Brejg. 
The clans of the Timan: 
at-Tumjat (chief: Zejd eben Mighem) 


ar-Rub° ( ,,  Waz&h eben Rba‘i) 
al-Hedba ( ,,  Swejdén ebe-]-Lhab) 
Al Zmejl. 


Their camping grounds extend from as-Subeée toward Irak and are 
devoid of any important watering places. 
The ‘Abde are divided into: Al Jihajja 
ar-Rabi‘ijje. 
The clans of the Al Jihajja: 
Al Mfazzal (head chief: Milbes eben Gibrin) 


as-Snan Pre. & ‘Ekab eben “Egel) 
as-Smejle Ga - BSejjer al Maswi) 
al-Genede (Sa » Ebéi eben Razal) 
ad-Drératien (23, , Farhan eben Sa‘ejjed). 


The families of the Al Mfazzal: 


Al Mas‘id (chief: Talla" eben MSawweh) 
Al Mwejne’ ( ,, ‘Oklat eben Mwejne’) 
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The families of the Al Mfazzal: (continued) 


at-Tila‘ 
at-Turman 
Al Frejhid 
Al Brejé 

as-Selit 

Al Rabba‘ 
al-Ahamel 


CRI ce BEN rm a Ca 
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The families of the Drérat: 
a&-Srejhat 
Al ‘Elejjan (_,, 
al-Rite or al-Rijete. 


The clans of the Rab/f‘ijje: 
al-Ga‘afra 
aze7akaritye (© ,, . 
al-Wejbar ( ,, a 
Al Gedi Chane 
Al Hsén ( ” ” 


The families of the Ga‘afra: 
Al Halil 
Al Hejmer 
Al ‘Attn 
ar-Razana.-—( +5; 


(chief: Darer at-Tlé‘1) 

» ‘Ajed al-Atram) 

» Mes‘ad eben Frejhid) 
Marztk eben ‘Ali) 

» Eben Zarman) 

» Tami eben Rabba‘) 
»  Gezza* ab-ar-Rwejs). 


(chief: Sahli eben Hazza‘) 
Stidi eben ‘Elejjan) 


(head chief: Wadi eben ‘Ali) 


Eben ‘Akab) 

Fahad eben Fawwaz) 
Zaher eben Gedi) 
Mifleh eben ‘Anejzan). 


(chief: Fajez eben Halil) 


Cajed ar-Razni). 


The tribe of ‘Abde owns the watering stations of Line, al-Hazra, 


The clans of the Aslam: 
Al TwAla 
al-Frede Gis, ss 
Al Shejm  ( 
al-Hejrar ( 
as-Sktt ( 
al-Ghejs ( 
al-Wahb Gre . 
al-Hejs ( 
al-Catfe ( 
as-Slete } ( 


SES 


al-Wag an 


Zertid, a’-Sa‘ebe, and al-Agfar; its camping grounds extend from Ega’ 
to beyond Line. 


(head chief: Barras eben Twala) 


‘Amas eben ‘Anejzan) 
Eben Halaf) 

“Ejade eben ‘Ajd) 
“Abdallah eben Hamed) 
Nahar al-Genfawi) 
Lhejlem eben ‘Akal) 
Mas‘an eben Mazid) 
Eben Rurejr) 


Eben Farrag). 


The families of the Al TwAla are: 


al-Ma‘azid 
Al Nefkan 
al-Manasir 
Al Selhtb. 


(chief: Hzejr ebe-s-Sa‘ejliz) 


The camping grounds ‘of the Aslam extend southeastward from 


Salma, include al-Kasim, and terminate by Bstik and al-Geraba. 
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AS-SAMA TO THE NAWAZI-L-BITR 


Leaving at 8.38 on January 27, 1915, together with the 
whole encampment we migrated through the rocky tract of 
as-Sama to the west. The Habb al- Guhfa is a favorite thorough- 
fare of marauding bands, and hence the women were anxious 
to avoid it. Very few men were at home and there was no 
depending on Eben RaSid’s deserters. I was again very ill and, 
being unable to eat, I had to summon all my strength to keep 
in the saddle. Standing on a hillock, Nazel pointed to the Habra 
Mrélet to the southeast, and to the southwest of this he in- 
dicated the desolate sand waste of Ger’ Razi with the ‘“Erz 
Lazzan close by. AS-Sama, which we were traversing, is covered 
with pale red sand here and there, though black rocks give the 
predominant tone. From 11.50 to 12.25 we rested and at 1.21 
arrived at a new camp in as-Sama. 

January 28, 1915, I spent in collecting information about 
the country lying between the stations of Zerud and al-Agfar. 
Nazel fetched an old man whom he knew, who filled out the 
gaps in his acquaintance with the country. 

At four o’clock we heard a gunshot followed by shouts 
of joy and saw two riders galloping on the camp. The first 
one dismounted outside my tent and called out: “Listen to 
pleasant tidings, the tidings of Eben Rasid’s victory!’ Then 
he went on to say that Eben Rasid had attacked Eben Sa- 
‘id near al-Agrab and not at Ummu Grejf. The fugitive 
members of the Eben RaSid family, as well as the Sammar 
staying at that time with Eben Sa‘td, stood in the van of 
the latter’s army and were commanded by Fejsal eben Rasid. 
They were four battalions strong, exactly the same as the 
force led by the minister Sa‘id. The warriors from Lubde, 
one of the four districts of Hajel, were surrounded by Fejsal 
and dispersed. However, the slaves of Sa‘tid who were assembled 
under the standard of the district of Berzan, the seat of Eben 
RaSid, succeeded in exposing the flank of Fejsal’s battalions, 
broke through the ranks of Eben Sa‘ aid’s army, and compelled 
the force to retreat. On the Sammar side two Bedouins and 
twenty-two settlers were slain, while Fejsal was reported ‘to 
have lost several hundreds, including also a great number of 
the Inkliz (English) who fired pieces of heavy ordnance.” The 
report of Eben RaSid’s defeat had been spread by the runaways 
from the Lubde battalion and by the Mtejr who had really 
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attacked and plundered his camp. The messenger who had 
brought this good news was rewarded by Nazel with one megi- 
dijje (90 cents). As soon as he had gone, Nazel declared: 

“OQ Masa! Much that he has told is true, much also is 
a lie. He is a mercenary himself and there is more prowess 
in his mouth than in his heart. I have given him a megidijje 
for thy sake, lest his mouth should do thee harm. The min- 
ister Said eben Subhan does not wage war against Eben 
Sa‘fid, but against Fejsal and his relatives who would fain 
banish him, just as he has banished Fejsal and his family. 
Eben Sa‘ad will have no hostility, but the minister Sa‘td eben 
Subhan spurs on Eben Rasid, for he fears that they would 
kill him if Eben RaSsid were reconciled with his relatives who 
are staying with Eben Sa‘ad at present. The warriors who 
have flocked to the standard of Lubde would rather serve 
Fejsal than the descendant of a slave, and we Singara should 
also prefer it so. Tomorrow we shall proceed farther south and 
learn more news.” 

In the evening we determined the latitude. 

At 6.03 on January 29, 1915, we departed from the camp 
of Eben Rahis. In the tract of aS-Sama which we were trav- 
ersing there grows an abundance of ‘arfeg. If the camels can 
have even a small quantity of rimt to feed on, the pasture 
lands overgrown with ‘arfeg agree with them excellently, they 
erow fat, and their humps increase. No sth grows in as-Sama, 
but in al-Guhfa this plant is very rank. At 6.40 we saw the 
Nawazi-l-Bitr to the southeast; far away to the south appeared 
the edges of the elevated flats of an-Nawazer, with the bare, 
sandy tracts of Ger‘ Razi in the foreground, and to the north 
of these Cabd al- Mejtan was visible. At 9.16 Nazel indicated 
the water holes al-Hesw, full of rain water. These appeared 
to be covered with sand and lay about a kilometer and a half 
to the northeast in the rocky channel of a small: se%tb. The 
black hill of Cabd al-Mejtan emerged to the southwest. 

Nazel asserted that Eben RaSid had representatives every- 
where. In an-Negef (MeShed ‘Ali) he was represented by Abu 
Hall, a citizen, and by Naser eben HaSman, a raggal (mer- 
cenary) who was also a native of an-Negef. His plenipotentiary 
in Bagdad was Eben Dahil, and in Constantinople Resid Pasha. 
He added that the members of the family of Eben RaSid were 
noted for their bravery, especially the sons of ‘Obejd, but 
since the death of ‘Abdal‘aziz they had been killing one another. 
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Of late there had been no such hdcem (ruler) as Muhammad, 
ors at the best, as ‘Abdal‘aziz. Now slaves had the command, 
and the Sammar were watching over what had survived of 
their ancient glory. But for the tribe of ‘Abde, the family 
of Eben RaSid would have been utterly exterminated. Of the 
direct descendants of ‘Abdallah, who founded the power of 
this family, only four boys had survived, and Allah alone 
knew when they too would be despatched. Of the descendants 
of ‘Obejd twenty-eight had been slain of late years; the remain- 
ing six were staying with Eben Sa‘td. Among the Bedouins 
the members of ruling families murder one another promiscu- 
ously; yet nowhere had more blood been shed than among 
the kindred of Eben Rasid. 

From 10.20 to 11.32 we rested. Soon after, a negro belonging 
to Eben RaSid joined us. He was dressed in a white shirt and 
red caftan, with his head wrapped in a yellow kerchief. With 
‘Obejdallah he exchanged salutations such as are observed 
between nephews and their uncles on the mother’s side. (The 
negroes call their masters 7@ ‘ammi, 1. e. paternal uncle; 
among themselves, however, they use 7a hali, meaning mater- 
nal uncle.) He was very proud of his apparel and frequently 
brushed and tidied his caftan. 

At two o’clock the Habra Mrélet lay some three kilometers 
to the south, and beyond it the Nawazi-l-Bitr appeared, on the 
eastern slope of which we pitched our camp at 4.07. 

The negro stayed over night with us and told us that 
the clothes of the servant indicate the generosity and wealth 
of the master. At the same time he jeered at Nazel and 
declared that he would present him with his cast-off clothes 
in which to appear before Eben Rasid. In order to humiliate 
him I gave Nazel a new shirt, a bluish kerchief of silk, a 
pink ecaftan, and a fine brown cloak. Nazel, having his weakness 
for fine clothes thus indulged, spent the whole night trying 
to find out how the new clothes would best become him. 

On January 30, 1915, Nazel began to change his clothes 
shortly after four o’clock. He built a big blaze, obtained a 
looking-glass from me, and proceeded to adjust his new 
headgear, his pink caftan, and brown cloak. When we set out 
at 5.16 he was reluctant to mount his camel lest he crumple 
his attire, and so he walked on foot till 6.44, when we took 
our breakfast. Eben RaSid’s negro could not take his eyes 
off Nazel. His own scarlet caftan seemed to him smarter, of 
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course, than Nazel’s pink one, but when the latter declared 
that his pink silk caftan would fetch him four red cotton 
ones, the negro pricked up his camel and withdrew, without 
even taking leave of us. I remonstrated with Nazel, saying 
that if he offended the negro he also offended Eben Rasid, 
his master. Nazel, however, was of the opinion that the fellow 
was not in the service of Eben Rasid but in that of the min- 
ister Saad, about whom he did not care. The Sammar gen- 
erally complain of the prince’s slaves. If such a slave enters a 
camp, the chief must treat him to meat and butter and give 
him clothes or a she-camel in addition to money (hurgij7e). 


NAWAZI-L-BITR TO NEAR AL-GBE’; WADI AR-RMA’ 


At seven we resumed our march. The Nawa4zi-l-Bitr are 
overgrown almost exclusively with nasi. The dunes surround 
small, stony, cup-like depressions full of nas?. At nine a warm 
south wind rose. From 9.35 to 11.15 our camels grazed. At 
12.08 we crossed a path traversing the sand in an east-north- 
easterly direction and leading to the Gebw ar-Radifa, which 
is situated on a plain above the rocky escarpment facing al- 
Guhfa on the east. A little south of ar-Radifa the Gebw al- 
Ba‘ite is to be found. We were passing through the Habb al- 
Mazhar, a narrow stony habb flanked on either side with a 
wall of sand some thirty meters high. The ground of the habb 
was hard and stony while the two sand walls bordering it 
consisted of loose sand. Many a habb measures as much as 
two hundred kilometers in length; its width, however, not 
infrequently in places does not exceed twenty meters. Again a 
habb may be as much as three kilometers wide and traversed 
by narrow sand drifts. Farther southeast a strip of sand some 
ten kilometers wide divides the Habb al-Mehile from the Habb 
al-Mazhir and, still farther southeast, similar strips separate 
the hbub (plural of habb) of al-Btejjer, an-Nak‘, ar-Rozom, 
at-Talh, al-Koh, and as- Srufi. All these hbib eae to the 
southeast from the rocky tract of Batra ummu Rg&am, which 
adjoins the NawaAazi-l-Bitr on the southeast. 

At 12.45 we crossed a sandy trail (hall) that sweeps in 
an east-northeasterly direction to the Gebw at-Tlejhi, situated 
in a cleft of the scarp Gal al-Guhfa. From 1.82 to 1.46 and 
from 2.30 to 2.55 the camels were in pasture. At 3.45 we 
crossed the trail leading from the well of al-Gbe’ (which lies 
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near the Habb al-Guhfa) west-southwest to the wells of al- 
A&gfar, and at 3.56 we encamped in the ‘Erz al-Mazhtr, a 
tongue of the Neftid that extends far to the southeast. Nazel 
feared that we might be attacked by the ‘Agman, who at 
that time were in the habit of molesting the camps of the 
Sammar pitched to the east of the granite mountains of Salma. 

On January 31, 1915, we set out at 5.05. Not a breath 
of wind was stirring. A few minutes later we crossed the Hall 
Line, a trail leading from al-Kasim — or, more exactly, from the 
settlement of Dide — past the watering place of Line to Irak. 
Dide lies between the Habb a&-Srufi and the rocky scarp Gal 
al-Btejn. The plateau of which this scarp forms the northern 
rim is surmounted to the southeast by a higher plateau bordered 
on the northwest by another scarp called Gal al-Ka‘ra and 
falling off on the southeast in the Gal as-Safra’. These plateaus 
are skirted by the wide valley of ar-Rma’, which comes from 
the west-southwest, turns to the north-northeast at the town 
of ‘Anejza, disappears in the sand to the east of Dide, and 
reappears again 55 kilometers farther to the northeast at the 
southeast end of al-Guhfa between the Gal ar-Ra‘an and the 
Nawazi-s-Sejjerijjat; beyond this point ar-Rma’ is called al- 
Baten. For eons the Wadi ar-Rma’ has been threatened by 
invasion from the sandy strips approaching it from the north- 
west. The Gal al-Btejn, Gal al- Ka‘ra, and Gal as- -Safra’ have 
protected the valley from the sand, but east of them the sand 
has prevailed. After heavy rains floods sweep the bed of ar- 
Rma’, seizing everything in their way and only giving up their 
spoils beyond the Gal as-Safra’. Their progress is here ob- 
structed by sand, which compels the waters to deposit part 
of their load; thus the alluvial deposits of ar-Rma’ have 
themselves facilitated the advance of the victorious sand. 
When the latter had covered the bed of ar-Rma’ for a distance 
of some 55 kilometers the alluvium was deposited about the base 
of the Gal al-Btejn and Gal-as-Safra’. The run-off is absorbed by 
the deposits, decomposes their various constituents, and, acting 
as a fertilizer, induces the growth of grasses, shrubs, and trees 
and invites man to come and establish settlements on the 
alluvial flats. Thus, where the bed of ar-Rma’ terminates, many 
settlements known by the common name of al-Kasim, have 
arisen. In the valley there is plenty of water everywhere, as 
it is protected from rapid evaporation by the alluvial deposits 
and the sand. In places here and there puddles are formed; 
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elsewhere the water lies as much as fifteen meters beneath 
the surface and must be pumped. The moisture of the bed 
of ar-Rma’ also penetrates part of the sandy zone and causes 
a rank growth of shrubs and grasses; it does not, however, 
supply the whole zone, nor does it reach as far as al-Baten, 
which is parched with heat and only after plentiful rains 
retains moisture for any length of time. 


To the right of ar-Rma’ lies the fortified town of “Anejza, which, 
together with its rival Brejda, controls the whole of al-Kasim. To the 
northeast of ‘Anejza there are the small settlements of as-Smejsijje, 
Rowzat Saleh, and ar-Rowza, which lie in the river bed where it is nar- 
rowed by the tabular hills Kfar al-Arahem on the east and the sand 
drift of al-Ramis on the west. Between this sand drift and the slope of 
as-Safra’ lies the settlement of at-Trifijje. East of al-Arahem are the 
rain ponds of al-Hawabi, with the mountain of Burma rising in their 
vicinity. This mountain is skirted by the valley of al-Mistwi, which com- 
municates with ar-Rma to the northwest and in which lies the settle- 
ment of an-Nebéijje north of Burma. An old road leads from this settle- 
ment past the watering place of al-Hmfdijje to al-Baten and on to al- 
Basra. Between an-Neb¢ijje and ar-Rma’ there are the settlements of ar- 
Rkejje and as-Serif.!® 

To the north of these settlements, between the Gal as-Safra’ and 
the sands, the valley of ar-Rma’ is called al-Asjah and is densely in- 
habited and cultivated. There is no end to the gardens, one communicat- 
ing with the other. Where the valley of al-Mistwi enters ar-Rma’ lies the 
settlement of al-Ga‘la, and farther to the northeast and north follow: ‘Ajn 
eben Fhejd, Tenntime, at-Trejf, Ab-ad-Did, Hnézel, Dide, and Bel‘im. To 
the southwest of the last-named the settlements of al-Ksejbe, al-Masktk, 
and al-Hmidijje are grouped near the northwesternmost extremity of the 
searp of al-Btejn. 

On the left bank of ar-Rma’ the settlements of al-Hazar, as-Sbah, 
and Brejda are situated to the north of ‘Anejza, and to the west-north- 
west of it lie al-Habb, at-Twéger, as-Sféle, al-Kara, Kasr al-Hdejje, al- 
‘Ajan, al-Raraf, and ar-Rowz. The last three are in a cup-like basin 
bounded by the slopes of ar-Rwajje and al-Mlejden. Farther north are 
the sand dunes of al-Bwejtan, and between these and the Gal al-Ka‘ra 
the settlement of al-Wtal is hidden.!” 

To the west of al-Raraf the hills of al-Hanadel rise from a rocky 
plain, and to the north of them loom the mesas of al-Httt, Selasel, and 
al-Mnésfe, which form a southwestern continuation of the Gal al-Btejn. 


At 6.50 al-Mu‘azzel, a rocky offshoot of the escarpment 
of al-Guhfa, appeared almost due north. In the time of Mu- 
hammad eben RaSid the ‘Agman attacked the encampment of 


16 According to Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 884, as-Sarif is a settlement 
on a transport road; it lies within ten miles of an-Nibags and belongs to the Beni Usajd of 
the Tamim. Date palms are said to grow there. An-Nibas& lies between the settlement of as- 
Sarif and the district of al-Kaww. — An-Nibag is the present an-Neb€ijje. 

W Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 116, states that Utal is a fort in the territory of the Beni 
“Abs not far from the territory of the Asad tribe. 
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the Al Ga‘afar (or al-Ga‘afra) clan, then pitched under al-Mu- 
‘azzel, and captured their camels and tents. Muhammad was 
at Brejda in al-Kasim at that time (1891), but, when he learned 
what had happened, he instantly gathered his slaves and sol- 
diers together, gave chase, and overtook the ‘Agman just when 
with shouts of joy they were entering their camp on the border 
of al-Katif. He surprised them and not only recovered the lost 
camels and tents but captured the enemy’s camels and tents 
as well and returned to the Al Ga‘afar’s encampment at al- 
Gbe’. The Sammar call this expedition mraza’ al-kaza (Judg- 
ment Raid), as Muhammad thus took his vengeance on the 
“Agman. 

At seven o’clock we entered a camp of the ar-Rub‘ clan of 
the Tuman tribe, of which Eben Rbai was chief. The women 
and children were busy seeking truffles (faka‘), which grow 
buried in sand that arches over them. It is possible to locate 
them even if one is on a camel. It is then necessary merely 
to remove the sand and pull out the truffle. Some were about 
the size of a hazel nut, others as large as a goose egg but 
round. They are either roasted on the fire or on glowing ashes, 
or fried in butter. With salt they are very palatable. From 
8.06 to 8.22 we were engaged in seeking truffles. The hill of 
Umm as-Srtg rises to the north of the nose-like projection 
that surmounts the wells of al-Gbe’. 

We were traversing the sandy tongue ‘Erz al-Mazhur, on 
which there grew plenty of young hemhem, hamsis, daluik 
al-mti, ribla, zeri‘, sidd al-gemal, and rakma. A small bird 
known as umm sdlem kept circling around us, and at ten 
o'clock the first swallow (abu rké‘) joined us. Its plumage was 
brownish, only the breast being white. Nazel drew my atten- 
tion to the bird in order to prove that winter proper was over 
in the territory of his tribe. From 10.83 to 12.03 we rested on 
the southern slope of a deep hollow (ka‘ara). 

While the camels were in pasture we cleaned our shirts. 
At 12.39 the solitary hill of ‘Obejd al-Gbe’ loomed black to 
the northeast. In the sand we noticed human footprints, to 
which the Sammar pay much attention. Nazel showed us how 
he manages to find out whether the tracks are left by one 
who habitually camps in the Neftid or by one whose camping 
grounds are stony tracts (hegara). The inhabitants of the 
Neftid have broad feet and heels made smooth by the sand, 
while the tribes camping in stony regions have narrow feet 
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and heels scarred by stones. If the Sammari discovers several 
of the latter sort of tracks in the sand, he knows that the 
enemy has passed by. At four we pitched our camp. 

On February 1, 1915, we were under way as early as 3.35. 
It was light enough even for writing. We wished to cross 2: 
night the dangerous territory through which ‘“al-Wadi” ex- 
tends. The Rwala and the Ahéali as- -SemAl call the valley s 
Sirhan simply “al-Wadi”; similarly the Sammar and the south- 
ern tribes employ the term ‘al-Wadi’ to denote the western 
portion of the WAdi ar-Rma’, the eastern part being known 
as al-Baten. Al-WAdi terminates in the territory called al- 
Asjah, which runs along the southeastern offshoot of the 
Nefiid. The latter is known as Neftd al-Uruk or al-Hbub, 
because it is composed of several strips of sand (urtik) which 
bound the stony hbib. The valley of ar-Rma’ is completely lost 
under these strips of sand. What its original course many 
thousands of years ago was may be inferred from the di- 
rection followed by the existing Wadi ar-Rma’ and from the 
fact that in these parts of the Neftid an abundance of korzi 
erows in the hbib and that this korzi thrives only on sandy 
tracts supplied with ground water. To the north of the Nefud 
al-Urik the WAadi ar-Rma’, or, as it is there called, al-Baten, 
on its left side is bounded by the rocky scarp of ar-Ra‘an, the 
right side being bordered by the Nawazi-s-Sejjerijjat, which 
extend from the desert of ad-Dhana as far as the Neftd. 


NEAR AL-GBE’ TO HABB UMMU GREJF 


At 4.20 we crossed trails which run north-northeast to 
al-Gbe’. At 4.35 Nazel reminded me that we were beginning 
to pass through the former valley of ar-Rma’, though it was 
here covered by dunes exceeding twenty meters in height. 
Between the dunes there grew rank shrubs of korzgi on which 
our camels browsed with much relish. At 5.40 we crossed the 
trail Hall al-Harime, which leads from the settlements in the 
district of al-Asjah north-northeast to al-Baten. At 6.20 we 
turned a little more to the east into the ‘Erz al-Mazhur. To 
our left in the Habb al-Guhfa we could see countless Kir, the 
more or less eroded remains of former tabular hills which 
in the lapse of time will be reduced to sand. To the south- 
east of these appeared the white Nawazi-s-Sejjerijjat. At 6.45 
the rising sun flooded the whole country with gold. After we 
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had descended into the rocky Habb al-Guhfa we made a stop 
from 7.10 to 7.40 among the isolated crags near the scarp 
Gal ar-Ra‘an, where our camels discovered depressions full of 
lush gerad, gafna, and Zetdde. A short distance away we found 
a small heap of paper. It was the proclamation of religious 
war (gihdd) printed at Constantinople in Arabic and Turkish. 
Later we learned that the proclamation had been sent from 
Enver Pasha to Eben RaSid by Sherif Sarafaddin. The Sherif 
was despatched in order to induce Eben Rasid to make peace 
with the northern tribes and to wage the gihdd against the 
English. He had handed the proclamation to Eben Rasid in 
his camp, but the slaves had flung it away. Naser wished to 
light a fire with it in order to boil the tea; Nazel, however, 
interfered, pleading that a paper from Stamboul would emit 
too much smoke and the smoke might betray us. 

We kept to the northern side of the habb, where many 
jagged crags provided enough shelter. Our camels cropped 
the abundant ‘arfeg and gafna flowers. The latter bears a 
close resemblance to ‘arfeg, except that its bark is more rug- 
ged. Ka‘ade was also in bloom. On all sides around us we 
saw the fresh tracks of horses and camels of the warriors 
of Eben Rasid. When he proclaimed the gihdd he sent word 
to all settlers and tribes requesting the warriors to appear 
before him in an appointed place at an appointed time. On 
the spot selected for the meeting he displayed his four stand- 
ards outside his tent, grouped his slaves so as to form a 
hollow square (su&k) around the tent, assumed his position in 
the middle of the square, and ordered the auxiliary bands 
of Bedouins to parade before him (e‘rezaw). The warriors 
mounted on horses or camels, urging their animals to make 
slight bounds, shouted: 

“Before thy eyes, O Emir! I am a rider of his Grace! 
I am prepared to sacrifice my life for the chief! (‘ajnék ja 
emir hajjal ar-rahman fedaw as-sejh).” The prince beckoned 
with his hand and called out: 

“True, true! (naam na‘am).” 

When this was over, they started on their march against 
the enemy. 

At 11.40 the escarpment Gal ar-Ra‘an appeared to the 
north, the reddish sands of the Nawazi-s-Sejjerijjat lay to 
the east, and between the latter and ar-Ra‘an there stretched 
a great depression covered with fragments of rock (Fig. 6) 
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and numerous clumps of falh trees. Here al-Baten begins. 
At 12.40 we made a halt, as our pregnant camel was due to 
bear. We took down her load, ‘Obejdallah held her head, and 
Naser pulled out the young one, killed it on the spot, and took 


Fic. 6—The scarp Gal ar-Ra‘an from the south. 


it away into a gully near by where he buried it under stones. 
The camel got up and sniffed about the ground, but “Obe}- 
dallah drove her several hundred meters away lest she should 
find her young one. We distributed her load among the others 
so that she could walk at ease. The young one could not have 
been saved; it would soon have perished from fatigue and 
hunger. 

At 1.12 we sighted a man mounted on a camel by the 
largest clump of talh trees. We got our arms ready and looked 
around for any other riders about but could see none. The 
man shouted to us. He was a Sammari of the Aslam tribe 
and told us that the wells of al-Grejbe contained plenty of 
water and that he had been staying by them for six days 
attending to his mare, which had been severely wounded in the 
last engagement. He offered to fetch us some water and, as 
we were very short of it and the camp of Eben Rasid was still 
far distant, we accepted his services; whereupon he departed 
on his camel with our water bags and a leather bucket. 
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Al-Grejbe lies in al-Baten between the Gal ar-Ra‘an and the Na- 
wazi-s-Sejjerijjat. To the north of the wells are modest ruins and the 
wells of Barét al-Agradi. Farther north the valleys of Umm as-Srig and 
as-Sihel terminate. The rocky scarp Gal as-Safra’, which shuts in al-Ba- 
ten on the north, ends northeast of the valley of al-Mdahhen. Beyond it 
al-Baten swings to the northeast and encounters the sand desert of ad- 
Dhana, which cuts across it at right angles and in which the NawAazi-l- 
Hatife and al-‘Adrijje lie not far to the north. The rocks of at-Tmami, 
however, protect al-Baten from the encroachments of the sand; to the 
south of these rocks ad-Dhana continues, forming the following hbib: 
al-‘Abid, al-Gham, and az-Zabb. The desert of ad-Dhana is bounded on 
the northeast by the mesa of al-Mhakkeba, the northeast side of which, 
in turn, faces the escarpment Gal al- Mratti; the latter is the pon heactoey 
edge of an upland which merges on the northeast into al-Gr ajba, a jagged 
tract of rocks the strike of which runs in general from southwest to 
northeast. No true valleys are found here, though extensive stony de- 
pressions separated from one another by rocky mounds conduct the rain 
water falling on al-Grajba toward the base of the scarp of Hkej al-Ksas, 
which also trends in a northwest-southeasterly direction. Eastward from 
the wells of Line these depressions are known as: al- Gel‘ tdijje, al-A“éweg, 
Abu Sowr, Abu Szaz (which come from the Kir al-Kerajen), al-Mas‘ari, 
as-Sbaé, and al- Baddak. In as- Sbaé there is the well of ar- -Rorwe; to ae 
east of it lie the wells of al-Mutrebe, al-“Egéli, and al-Hdeke; in the 
depression of al-Baddak are the wells of as-Slubi, to the southwest of 
these those of al-’Arejfeg, and to the southeast of the last the well of 
Kahltle. To the north of Kahltle beyond the low rocks of ar-Ra‘i stretches 
the lowland Fejzat al-Hsane, to the east of which lie the rain ponds 
Habra abu TarbtS and Habra Swét. In al-Baten the watering place of 
Bstk is to be found on the northeastern edge of the desert of ad-Dhana. 
To the east of Kahlile lie the rain pools of Abu HiSe, and still farther 
northeast the well of al-Hafr, the ruins and wells of Kasr Sa‘td, and 
the watering place Gaw ar-Rek‘i.!8 

The scarp of Hkej al-Ks&s extends as far as al-Baten. The rain pond 
of al-Ma‘ejzlijje at the base of this scarp is filled from the depression 
of al-Baddak, which comes across al-Grajba from the southwest. To the 
southeast of al-Ma‘ejzlijje are the wells of Umm Ruzuma and al-'Okoba, 
beyond which the escarpment is surmounted by the tabular hills of al- 
Harma and al-Mréwe. Al-Amnah is a water hole in the rocky face of 
the escarpment. 


It was four o’clock before the Aslami had returned with 
the water. At 5.32 we departed from al-Baten and turned into 
the Habb ummu Grejf, where we pitched our camp at 8.16. 
We made no fire that night. 


HABB UMMU GREJF TO WELLS OF UMMU GREJF 


On February 2, 1915, we were in our saddles at 5.04. We 


passed through the Habb ummu Grejf, which forms a con- 


8 Jakut, Mu‘gam (Wistenfeld). Vol. 2, p. 804, states that ar-Rukaj‘i is a watering 
place between Mecca and al-Basra. 
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tinuation of the Habb al- Guhfa and is skirted on its southern 
side by the sand strip ‘Erz al-Mazhir, its northern side being 
bordered by the NawAzi-s-Sejjerijjat. From 6.35 to 7.00 we 
rested. The Aslami who had fetched us water from al- Grejbe 
rode with us for supplies of food to his camp somewhere near 
the southern extremity of as-Sejjerijjat. The whole time he 
was with us he talked continually. Nazel said to him: 

“Ninety thousand Sammar came to see us. They told us 
various pieces of news, but all of them put together did not 
know one fourth of what thou knowest. Thou hast so filled 
our bellies that we shall not digest thy news in our lifetime.” 

“Still, what I have told is true.” 

“T see and I believe it. To be sure, people say that the As- 
lam are the greatest liars and chatterboxes, but thou, brother, 
art neither liar nor chatterbox.” 

After the Aslami had departed, Nazel said: ‘““May Allah 
send a plague on his tongue! My ears are aching and he has 
filled my belly with his talk, so that no room is left in it even 
for the smoke of my cigarette. Nice tribes are these of ours! 
The Sammar are divided into four beddjed (tribes): the ‘Abde, 
the Singara, the Tim4n, and the Aslam. However, the last 
two are not worth a carrot, and it were better if they did 
not belong to the Sammar. The Taman must always have 
their own way, different from that of the other tribes. Thus: 
for instance, quite two-thirds of the Taman camp with Eben 
Sa‘iid at present and those who are in our territory trust 
neither Eben RaSid nor us, the other Sammar, and so we 
do not even include them among the Sammar and prefer to 
speak of the Drérat as the fourth of the Sammar tribes. 

“The Aslam are liars and talkers. If thou meetest an 
Aslami he gives thee a curt salutation and asks forthwith: 
‘From us or from thee? (minna wala mink), to wit, ‘shall 
I tell news to thee or wilt thou tell it to me?’ However, he 
does not wait till thou givest thy answer, but begins to talk. 
He will tell all he knows, even the greatest secret, and will 
always increase and never decrease. He will open his mouth, 
snap his teeth not unlike a wild beast, splutter till thou art 
wet all over, and hold thee lest thou shouldst escape before 
he has done. 

“The Sammar ask among themselves: ‘Which are those 
who talk too much and spread inconsiderate news? (bare%n 
al-calam ‘dgelin al-‘alam),’ 
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“If somebody guesses correctly and says ‘They are of the 
Aslam,’ the first man adds: 

ONLY, Allah not bless the Aslam! (allah lad jubdareé bal 
aslam).’ Many Sammar believe that the Aslam are descended 
from the Jews. The same is believed regarding the inhabi- 
tants of al-Kasim, the ‘Akejl, as they are always after profit 
and deceive the Bedouins.”’ 

A fairly violent wind was blowing from the southeast. 
generally blows from the southeast tie to the north of this 
locality the winds usually come from the west or northwest. 
At 12.10 we arrived at the end of the Habb ummu Grejf. 
To the east of this rises the Se‘afet Marbat al-Faras, a black 
upland, and to the west the dunes of al-Bésijje and al-Megles 
emerge. On the northern base of the ‘Erz al-Mazhir there 
was an abundance of nasi, barwak, nefel, hawddn, ramram, 
sacdan, kurrés, hemhem, tarbe, basbds, ribla, sel‘, swejZze, 
sobot, sikkara, zamrdn, nikd, and sfar. From 3.15 to 5.54 we 
rested on a modest grass patch overgrown with low talh 
bushes and various grasses and then proceeded to the camp 
of the Bedouins, where we bivouacked at 7.10. Eben RaSid 
had ordered the ‘Abde and Singara tribes to remove to al- 
Kasim and camp near his forces, which were engaged in the 
conquest of the various settlements. As he could freely dis- 
tribute gold and arms and the settlements gave good promise 
of spoils, many chiefs obeyed and followed him. However, they 
were beginning to get tired of their southern quarters. There 
was very little booty after all, and that little was taken by 
Eben Rasid’s slaves and mercenaries. Since his stores in the 
camp at as-Sejjerijjat had been plundered, the army had had 
no commissariat and had robbed the Sammar encamped in 
the vicinity. 

The Sammar with whom we stayed overnight watered 
their flocks and drew water from Ummu Grejf. These wells 
are situated between the Tu‘us al-Megles and a rocky up- 
land extending to the east and on the southeast connecting 
with the tabular hills of al-Mgazzal and al-“Orma’, between 
which the wells of al-Artawijjat are situated. Here in 1908 
the faithful Wahhabites belonging to the brotherhood of 
the Ehwan founded their first settlement. To the southwest 
of al-Mgazzal stretches the rocky plain of as-Sbala, beyond 
which the hillocks of Umm Hejris emerge. The hills of al- 
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Mégazzal and al-‘Orma’ enclose the basin of Zellérif, in which 
the run-off collects and irrigates the gardens of the settle- 
ments of al-Kabr (or Tajjebt Ism), al-Minsaf, and at-Twerat. 
In a time of peace among the Bedouins it would be possible 
to resettle the oasis of al-Agrab, situated to the northeast 
of the settlement of at-I'wérat, and also the oasis at Gaw 
umm al-Gemagsem to the west of al-Minsaf. To the south of 
these settlements the rich oasis of az-Zilfi lies on the south- 
eastern slope of the Umm Hejris, and to the west of it the 
somewhat smaller oasis of al-Hamdijje is situated. 

On February 3, 1915, I was again very ill. The fits of 
vomiting and colic recurred, and my temperature rose to39.2°C 
(102.6°F). Yet it was necessary to visit Eben Rasid, to whom 
our arrival had been announced by the warriors from the 
encampment of Eben Rahis, by the negro in the red caftan, 
and by other riders who. had seen us on the previous day. 


AT THE SAMMAR CAMP; NEGOTIATIONS WITH SA‘UD 


At 6.40 we set out in a southwesterly direction into the 
sandy tract of at-[wérat; this is full of dunes, from the sharp 
edges of which the rising sun seemed to strike a rain of 
sparks. After 7.00 we descried a group of white tents on a 
fairly large sandy plain and at 7.10 stopped in a shallow 
depression to the north of them. We had not yet unloaded 
our camels when slaves came, five on foot and one mounted 
on a camel, and wished to assist us. Nazel expressed his grati- 
tude with many acknowledgements but did not permit them 
to touch a thing. The slave on the camel announced that he 
had been ordered to be my servant during my stay with the 
Prince. Nazel extolled the generosity of the Prince and invited 
the negro to take a rest, as I had no use for his services. 
After a moment we saw about twenty slaves dragging towards 
us a large white tent which they had been ordered by the 
Prince to pitch for us. I declared that I was a guest of the 
Prince but wished to remain in my own tent. The slaves re- 
tired and Nazel whispered into my ear: 

“Masa, acknowledge thy thanks for everything but do not 
accept anything. We are free men in our own, but slaves in 
what belongs to the Prince. Great precautions must be taken 
against the slaves; they will examine all our property and 
steal something for themselves; of some other thing they will 
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apprise the Prince, and he will get it out of us by importunity. 
The slave assigned to thy service by the Prince is all that 
we need. We will indulge his conceit and he will keep the 
other vermin at a distance from us.” 

The behavior of Nazel was a model one. He hated the 
minister Sa‘tid as well as his insolent slaves and soldiers, he 
begrudged them everything that might be issued to them 
out of my stores, and he economized in order that much might 
be left for him and his relatives. 

When my tent was pitched the minister Sa‘dd eben Subhan 
came to bid me welcome. He was about twenty-five years 
of age, short of stature, thin, and of a swarthy complexion 
with blubber lips and a pug nose. His left eye was affected 
with cataract. He smiled and spoke sweet words, but his 
looks were fierce and he seemed ready to spring. He never 
looked in the direction in which his face was turned. If his 
face was turned to the left, his sound eye looked to the right. 
When speaking to me he averted his face and yet looked 
into my eyes with a fixed gaze. I felt very soon that he had 
conceived a hatred for me. My presence crossed his interests. 
He knew me to be a great friend of an-Ntri and Nawwaf 
and to be acquainted with Eben Sa‘td, and he had good reason 
to fear that I might thwart his plans. He hated to see me 
accompanied by Nazel eben Tnejjan, a warrior very popular 
with the Singara. He asked me where Allah had brought me 
in company with Nazel. I invited Nazel, who was squatting by 
the entrance to my tent and serving us with coffee, to give 
his own account of our first meeting and was much surprised 
by Nazel’s narrative, which ran somewhat as follows: 

“QO Said, may Allah send thee a happy morning! I am 
not an Aslami nor am I a poet, and so I shall not enhance 
my words. It is well known to thee that seventy days ago 
I placed myself at the head of forty camel riders and set out 
against the Rwala. Thy slave it was who invited me to do 
so. We watered our she-camels at Swér and, after the depar- 
ture of Nawwaf, we took from the inhabitants of the oasis 
of al-Gowf twenty she-camels. Some returned home with the 
booty, and the rest proceeded farther with me. In the lava 
zone we arrived at a high volcano. I hid my comrades in a 
deep gully and rode to the voleano with my friend Zamran. 
We dismounted at a good distance from the mountain; I 
then entrusted my she-camel to Zamran and told him to 
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wait for me on the same spot and, if I were long in return- 
ing, to await me under a rigm (cairn) that was to be seen 
to the south of us. I left my rifle, ammunition, and cloak 
with Zamran, went to the volcano, and, hidden behind stones, 
reconnoitered the environs. Presently I saw columns of dust 
stirred up in the north. First I believed it to be ‘agag (dust 
whirl), but there was no wind. It was no ‘agag but a strong 
band of riders mounted on camels. They were approaching the 
voleano on which I was lying prostrate. I crept a little lower 
and pressed my body in between two crags, lest a stranger 
who by chance might ascend the volcano should spy me. The 
riders arrived close to the base of the volcano, and, while 
their camels were in pasture, three men scaled the top of 
the mountain without noticing me. Afterwards they departed 
at a trot towards the place where my friends lay hidden. 
I addressed prayers to Allah, beseeching him to watch over 
both them and me. Two thirds of the riders were of the Rwala 
and one third of the Hwetat. They were raiders. 

“After they had disappeared I descended and hastened 
to the hiding place of my friend; however, he was not there. 
From the tracks of our two camels I inferred that he had 
not ridden to the appointed rigm, but to a gully where my 
band was to wait. Then I went there but did not see anyone. 
The tracks in the sand told me that my companions had left 
at a trot to the southeast. I believed that they would stop 
at some place and wait till I had caught up with them; and 
so I followed on their tracks until nightfall; they, however, 
traveled at the same rate. I had neither food nor ammunition, 
and the way to al-Gowf was long. So I turned to the north 
and resolved to proceed to a camp of the Rwala or the Hwetat, 
our enemies. I drank from puddles of water, and the roots 
of dry herbs served for my food. After a further two days 
and nights I grew so weak that I remained in the desert, 
lying prostrate on the ground and awaiting my departure 
from this world. However, Muhammad abu Tajeh discovered 
me and conveyed me to his tent. Five days elapsed and I again 
stood on my feet. I narrated to Muhammad that I was travel- 
ing to Nawwaf with despatches from Fahad when my two 
companions treacherously robbed me of my property and left 
me behind. It was a lie but one that did nobody any harm, 
for I did not give any names. I was compelled to spin this 
yarn, as otherwise the Rwala would have killed me. Why, 
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I was on an expedition against them, and this hand of mine 
had destroyed six Durman at the station of Zubala. I trembled 
with fear lest my dear old mother would never see me again. 
Indeed there was no one to save me, should the Rwala have 
learned that I was on an expedition against them. In that 
case there is no shadow of doubt but that the Durman would 
have killed me. Hence I was anxious to get away from the 
Rwala; but how could it be managed and with whom? Allah 
sent me this Musa, who promised to get me away from the ter- 
ritory of the Rwala and to see that no Rwejli should venture 
to hurt me by word or act. He defended me against an-Nari 
when, distrusting me, the latter declined to provide me with 
a she-camel. Musa threatened the Durman with punishment 
if they should hurt me, and he dispersed the dogs from the 
oasis of al-Gowf when I was cornered by them. And, in return 
for all this, I have promised to see him out of the Sammar 
territory and to punish everyone — ‘I say everyone — who 
would hurt him whether by word or deed. This is the way, 
O Sa‘td, in which I, Nazel, have come to know this Misa!” 

The minister Sa‘td remained silent for a while and then 
sald: 

“T have heard from those who have taken part in thy 
raid and returned (mendcif) that the Rwala killed thee on 
that voleano. So we were told by Zamran, thy companion.” 

“T shall settle accounts with Zamran.” 

Satid motioned and Nazel retired. 

The minister asked me what had brought me to Eben 
Rasid. When he heard that I would have him make peace 
with Eben Sa‘lan and Eben Sa‘tid, he said: 

“Hinver Pasha has already despatched four delegations to 
the Prince for the same purpose, but the Prince has convinced 
them of the fact that both Eben Sa‘lan and Eben Sa‘iid are allied 
with the infidel Inkliz, and so he cannot but destroy them. The 
Prince has proclaimed gihdd against both of them.” 

“The Caliph has proclaimed gihdd against the infidels only. 
Is it that Eben Sa‘lan and Eben Sa‘td belong to the infidels?” 

“They are both allied with the infidels and thus are more 
wicked than they.” 

“How doest thou come to know that they are allies of 
the infidels ?”’ ‘ 

“Thou knowest it well, O Misa! Eben Sa‘lan ought to 
have been hanged for his transgressions five years ago. Thou 
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hast saved him from death, and he has ever since hated the 
Government, and to oppose it or our Prince he does every- 
thing in his power, for he knows the Prince to be a loyal servant 
of the Government. Eben Sa‘iid has expelled the Government 
from the province of al-Hasa and supported the tribes that 
are in revolt against the Prince. Thus both Eben Sa‘lan and 
Eben Sa‘tid are enemies of the Government and of the Prince. 
However, our friends must not be friends of our enemies.” 

“OQ Sa‘ad! Do not forget that it was the Prince who, five 
years ago, expelled the Government from the oasis of Tejma 
and supported the clans that were revolting against it. Thus 
even thy Prince is an enemy of the Government and a friend 
of its enemies.” 

“But the Government deprived the Prince of Tejma.” 

“Still, it was the Government that promised hospitality 
to an-Ntri and then cast him treacherously into prison. And 
again it was the Government that years ago deprived Eben 
Sa‘id of the province of al-Hasa.” 

“The Prince acted rightfully at Tejma, as was admitted 
even by the Government itself; in return the Government sent 
him arms, ammunition, and a car that travels of its own 
accord.” 

“The Government has promised help and many gifts to 
Eben Sa‘lan and nominated Eben Sa‘td governor and supreme 
commander of Nesd.” 

“This was a mere trick of the Government, resorted to 
only to puzzle both Eben Sa‘lan and Eben Sa‘td.” 

‘How dost thou know that the Government does not wish 
to puzzle thy Prince, too?” 

“Enver Pasha has made a promise to that effect.” 

“The same promise he has made to Eben Sa‘lan and Eben 
wa ud;” 

“They are allied with the Inkliz and cannot be trusted 
by Enver Pasha, but the Prince, his ally, can.” 

“Enver Pasha suggested peace with both. Will the Prince 
regard his suggestion?” 

‘‘No, he never will.” 

“Allah will arrange matters so that he will.” 

Sa‘ad retired and I sank into reflections. 

About noon the negro assigned to me brought me a large 
wether and invited NAzel to visit the minister Sa‘tud. After 
an hour NAazel returned and said: 
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“Q Musa! Sa‘add is very angry that I have brought thee 
here. He inquired what thy business with an-Nutri was and 
urged me either to quit thy service or to leave tomorrow 
along with thee for Kerbela in Irak, going by way of al-Hzul. 
Be very careful and do not take any coffee or tea unless the 
Prince has taken some himself?!” 


FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS WITH EBEN RASID 


At 3.00 a negro came with word from Sa‘td inviting us 
to appear before the Prince. I was accompanied by Nazel and 
“Abdallah, an-Nuri’s slave. A marquee some fifteen meters 
long; five meters wide, and three meters high was pitched 
on the plain amidst the ordinary field tents. The narrow side 
facing the north was open wide. Outside it stood the four 
standards of Eben RasSid’s soldiers. Alongside the tent the 
various chiefs, prominent settlers, and slaves stood assembled 
by the walls. The Prince and Sa‘td stood within, with their 
sides turned to the head wall. After I had exchanged saluta- 
tions with the Prince I seated myself to the left of him on 
the floor. 

Prince Sa‘tad, son of ‘Abdal‘aziz, was a youth about six- 
teen years of age, tall, emaciated, and languid, with dull 
sleepy eyes. A slave poured out some coffee for me. I handed 
the cup to the Prince and drank only after he had drunk. 
He inquired about my health and my journey and then was 
silent. Every question was first whispered into his ear by 
the minister. After a while the slave fetched some very sweet 
tea, which I again took only after the Prince had partaken ; 
then I asked leave to retire. The Prince, the minister, and 
all the others rose. ‘Abdallah stepped forward and handed me 
the letters from an-Ntri and Nawwaf. I passed them both 
to the Prince and retired. 

When back in our tent Naser informed me that the negro 
assigned to me persistently repeated his inquiries as to what 
we had in our luggage, and that he wished him to tell me 
that the Prince had no rice, flour, barley, blankets, etc., as the 
enemies of the Government had robbed him off all these 
things. I answered: 

“Say to the slave: ‘All that we have is only for ourselves 
and our guests. Here we are the guests of the Prince. If he 
has no provisions, we shall draw on our own stores.’”’ 
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In the evening I unpacked two repeaters with telescopic 
sights, two pistols with a hundred cartridges each, and sent 
them by, Nazel and the negro to the Prince and to Sa‘td. 

On February 4, 1915, we changed our encampment. Ac- 
companied by our negro, we set out at 8.30 in a southwesterly 
direction. In front of us rode a group of soldiers on camels 
with the Prince and four standards in their midst. Before 
long we caught up with three she-camels, one of which carried 
a veiled litter in which the wife of the Prince was seated. 
From 10.20 to 10.50 we rested. The way was very troublesome, 
as to the south of Ummu Grejf the Nefud is full of ka‘ar 
(hollows) which had to be avoided. The region was overgrown 
with sollejan, nasi, and sobot. At one o’clock a pitch was 
allotted to us for our tents in a ka‘ara within about one 
kilometer of the tent of the Prince. In the vicinity grew tarbe, 
nefel, hasak, haldla, sikkdra, silwa, zirna, makr, weherra, 
hawdan, zerv’", and zahr. 

About four o’clock we were engulfed in a cloud of locusts. 
The Sammar believe that locusts are hatched in the sea, from 
which they are ejected on the mainland by whales. They have 
a queen, green and blue in color. The queen decides where 
the locusts shall alight and where they are to go. The locusts 
ejected by whales (howt) are reddish and are called al-bhamri or 
al-hejtén. In the desert their red color turns to green. The 
male is called az-za‘éri, the female being known as dammun. 

In the evening I was invited to the Prince. He was seated 
in a high tent by the side of a low camp bed on which lay 
the repeater I had given him the preceding day. He did not 
know how to manage the telescopic sights. Sa‘id was again 
by his side, whispering into his ear what he wished him to 
tell me. I showed him how the rifle was handled and then 
requested him to make peace with an-Niri, Nawwaf, and 
Eben Sa‘fid. Again Sa‘id prompted in a whisper: “I cannot,” 
which he repeated aloud. Seeing that he was a mere tool in 
the hands of the minister, I declared my intention of not 
departing from his camp before he had made peace; then 
I withdrew from his tent. Sa‘tid accompanied me, Nazel follow- 
ing at our heels. Then Sa‘Gd requested me to return by al- 
Hzial to Kerbela in.the territory of the Turkish Government. 

“OQ Satad, yesterday thou saidst to me that the Prince 
was a servant of the Government. If that be the case, his 
district is governmental territory and I may stay on it. But 
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even if it be not so, I shall stay here as long as it pleases 
Allah and me. O Sa‘td, thou hadst not yet mounted a camel 
when I was already traversing the desert in whatever direction 
I listed. There was nobody to command me, nobody to restrain 
me, and even now nobody will prevent me from acting in 
accordance with my own wishes. Thou knowest what has 
brought me to the territory of Eben Rasid. Give me thy help 
that I may accomplish what I desire to attain, and I shall 
depart.” 

“The Prince will not make peace with an-Nuri and Nawwat 
unless he receives back al- Gowf and is indemnified. es 

“Eben RaSid wrested al-Gowf from Eben Sa‘lan sixty 
years ago and did him much damage. Eben Sailan has taken 
that of which Eben RaSsid unlawfully deprived him and he 
has also taken his own redress. All he desires is peace. Make 
peace without framing thy terms.” 

“T shall not make peace with Eben Sa‘lan, who is a friend : 
of the infidel Inkliz, not while I am in Eben RasSid’s service.’ 

“OQ Sa‘tid, I do not intend to raise thy anger. Thou re- 
proachest Eben Salan with friendship toward the Inkliz. Thou 
hast no proofs. Nawwaf eben Sa‘lan alleges that thou acceptest 
gold from the Frang, Inkliz, and Turks, and he claims to pos- 
sess documents which would provide sufficient evidence.” 

“By Allah! This is a lie, a lie, a lie! I shall annihilate 
the liar!” 

“QO Sa‘tad, Allah will discriminate between the truth and 
the lie. Nawwaf is my friend. If thou dost not make peace 
with him and with an-Niri, I shall send word and within 
twenty-five days thy rear will be hemmed in by the warriors 
of Eben Sa‘lan and thy van will be attacked by Eben Sa‘td, 
or, more exactly, by the members of the Eben RaSid family 
and their Sammar. I take an oath by Allah that I will keep 
my word.” 

“Neither thou nor anyone of thine will leave this terri- 
tory alive.” 

On hearing this, Nazel sprang near and said: 

“O Sa‘aid, here thou seest standing Musa and here thou 
seest standing NAazel eben Tnejjan. Who has hurt Musa has 
also hurt Eben Tnejjan.” 

Said eyed him a while and fen withdrew in silence. 

Nazel urged me: “Misa, do not give way! We will defeat 
this descendant of a slave.” 
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On February 5, 1915, I got up very early, as I could not 
sleep. In the morning we learned that the Prince would again 
move on. At 8.15 we set out almost due west. The sand drifts 
extended from the northeast to the southwest, defining count- 
less hbub. To the south of us were the settlements of at-Twerat, 
al-Minsaf, and al-Kabr. From 10.30 to 11.05 we rested. 


EBEN RASID AGREES TO PEACE PROPOSALS 


At 12.30 we pitched our camp by the waters of al-Hm{tdijje. 
At three o’clock Sa‘tid sent word announcing his visit. He was 
extraordinarily bland and assured me of his friendship. He 
said that in order to show his amicable disposition the Prince 
would make peace with an-Ntri and Nawwaf. I thanked him 
and requested that he should forthwith write letters to that 
effect. He declined, however, to comply with my request and 
pleaded that an oral declaration was quite sufficient. 

“An-Nutri and Nawwaf have proposed peace to the Prince 
in written form, and so it behooves the Prince to express 
his concurrence in writing.” 

I dictated the two letters; he wrote them and then marked 
them with the Prince’s signet ring. This done, I requested 
him to read the letters in Nazel’s presence. As he was re- 
luctant to do this, I invited Nazel to enter and read them 
before him. Then I enjoined Nazel to report the news to the 
Singara and ‘Abde tribes, whose territory adjoins that of 
Nawwaf. Nazel fetched ‘Obejdallah, to whom I handed the 
two letters in the presence of Sa‘tid and Nazel after I had 
first read them to him. 

Now that peace with an-Nuri and Nawwaf had been con- 
cluded, we began to discuss peace with Eben Sa‘id also. 

“Rain would I, O Musa, prevail upon the Prince that he 
make peace with Eben Sa‘td, but he must not do so, as Enver 
Pasha has strictly enjoined him to wage war against Eben 
Sa‘ad.” 

“Hnver Pasha has told me explicitly that he wished Eben 
RaSid to make peace with Eben Sa‘td and that he has already 
despatched four delegations to that end.” 

“IT know not what Enver Pasha has told thee but I am 
aware of what he has written to the Prince. I have satisfied 
the delegates that Eben Sa‘iid sides with the Inkliz, and in 
consequence the Prince must wage war against him.” 
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“Well, then, tomorrow I shall start for al-‘Ela’, where 
I shall ask Enver Pasha by telegraph and then return with 
the final decision.” 

“Thou, Misa, to al-‘Ela°? And from al-‘Ela’ to us? I-shall 
not permit thee to expose thyself to such danger.” 

“T shall go to al-‘Ela’ and return to thee. I must know 
which of us is right. We must all depart from this world and, 
if I do so on the way to or from al-‘Ela’, thou shalt not be 
held responsible.” 

“Still, the Prince will not permit thee to expose thyself 
to such danger.” 

“Nazel will accompany me.” 

I called for Nazel, who was seated by the tent, and asked: 

“Brother Nazel, wilt thou go with me to al-‘Ela’ and back 
to the Prince?” 

“By Allah! I will go, of course.” 

Sa‘ad remained silent for a while and then rose to his 
feet and withdrew, motioning Nazel to accompany him. When 
Nazel returned he told me that Sa‘tid had invited him not 
to accompany me; to which he replied that Eben Tnejjan had 
never been known to break his word. 

“Musa, I shall go along with thee to al-‘Ela’ and shall 
return hither with thee. Whether we shall visit the Prince 
then again, I do not know. Sa‘td will not permit it. It will, 
however, suffice if we bring a definite answer and circulate 
it among the Sammar. We are sick of this warfare. The herds 
and flocks of the Sammar are longing for better pasture lands. 
The Singara will defend thee, Musa, and so will many of the 
“Abde clans. We shall leave thy tired-out camels and their 
loads with my family and then shall proceed like robbers (ma- 
“ajir) on light camels to al-‘Ela’, whither thou hast long been 
wishing to go.” 

In the evening we determined the latitude and prepared 
for departure. 

On February 6, 1915, we were ready to set out at 7.00. 
We had, however, to wait till the Prince had sent me a mare 
and a riding camel as gifts. It was a long and melancholy 
wait. I was eager to leave the camp of Eben RaSsid, where 
I might have been shot dead by “accident.” I was also given 
a warning by the generous negro ‘Abdallah, the standard 
bearer of the Berzan district, who had served in the time of 
Prince Muhammad and bitterly complained of the present 
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decline in the quality of the family. He stole up to us by a 
great detour, hid himself behind a tall growth of arta by 
which I was seated with N4azel, and urged me to beware of 
Sa‘ad and his slaves. When, said he, Sa‘ad had returned from 
seeing me on the preceding day, he told his slaves: 

“A great reward will be granted to him who first brings 
me the pleasant tidings of Mdasa’s death. But woe betide him 
who would intentionally kill him!’ 

As ‘Abdallah was intimately acquainted with Nazel, he 
had come to warn us; then he stole away as cautiously as 
he had come, for he feared it might cost him his head. 

At 9.00 a negro at last came bringing a young but 
emaciated mare, and another slave brought a fine ash-gray 
she-camel. They declared that both were sent by the Prince. 
I expressed my thanks to the Prince, saying: “Karram as- 
Sujuh allah (may Allah show himself generous toward the 
Prince),” and requested the slaves to offer the mare and she- 
camel to the Prince as a present from me. Frequently the 
plural sujuh seems to mean the Prince alone, although some- 
times it is applied not merely to the Prince but also to other 
chiefs camping with him. The phrase ‘enda-s-sujuh (with the 
chiefs) denotes the tents or camp of the ruling family. At 
9.20 we were again in our saddles. After a while I stopped 
with Nazel outside the tent of the Prince. He did not speak 
a single word to me. Sa‘tid reminded me that he was my friend. 
After I had gone he whispered something to Nazel, who, 
however, made a sudden move, mounted his camel, and fol- 
lowed in my track. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SAMMAR CAMP TO MOWKAK 


THE SAMMAR CAMP TO THE CAMP OF THE EBEN 
TNEJJAN NEAR HNEZEL 


At 9.42 we quitted the encampment of Eben Rasid. Nazel 
said: 

“Dost thou know, Musa, what that slave said to me? 
I should, said he, see thee as far as beyond Ega’ and desert 
thee on the frontiers of the Sammar territory; I have only 
to tell the Weld Slejman of thee and thou wilt be despatched 
by them and I shall have fulfilled my oath, as in that way 
I shall have seen thee safe and sound out of the Sammar 
territory; after which thy stores will be divided between me 
and Sa‘id. So has spoken Sa‘td, son of Saleh eben Subhan, 
with me who am NaAzel, son of Dtihi eben Tnejjan.” 

Nowhere else in Arabia have I met with such perfidy; 
but I found that Sa‘ad really had spoken thus. 

At 10.30, as we found fresh ‘alka, fnin, kurrés, zrna, 
nikd, and kaf‘a, we stopped to permit the camels to graze and 
to get rid of the negro whom the Prince had assigned to my 
service. NAazel advised me to give him only four megidijjat 
($3.60), which he considered enough for such a slave of such 
a master. I handed six megidijjat ($5.40) to Nazel, who passed 
them on to the negro. The latter returned the money with 
the observation that he served only at one Turkish pound 
per day. . 

“OQ brother dear, then hasten to thine uncle and serve 
him only! Why, the Mtejr have captured his exchequer, but 
no doubt he has the gold pounds in his pocket. But, brother 
dear, do not obstruct thine own way to paradise. Eben Wahhab, 
thy teacher, warned against gold, and so, wishing to protect 
thee from sin, I give thee these four silver megidijjat and 
in order to propitiate thy master, I add another two. Put 
them in thy pocket or I shall put them into mine.” 

The negro took the money, mounted his she-camel, and 
departed. Nazel whispered: ‘‘Leech! Louse!” 
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At 11.07 we proceeded on our journey, taking to the Habb 
ar-Rozom, which is separated by a narrow strip of sand from 
the Habb at-Talh. 

After the victory at al-Agrab the slaves and mercenaries 
of Eben RaSsid had set forth in bands of fifty riders each in 
order to attack the isolated habitations occupied mostly by 
the members of the Harb tribe in the valley of ar-Rma’. The 
warriors of Eben RaSsid took picks with them and approached 
the garden walls by night, made breaches in the masonry, 
and when they had penetrated to the houses dug through the 
adobe walls, butchered the inhabitants within, captured all 
the stores, and brought them to Sa‘td. The inhabitants of the 
settlements of Tennume, at-Trejf, Ab-ad-Dtd, and Hnézel were 
terrified and appealed to Eben Rasid for peace. He was prepared 
to comply with their request but demanded many loads of 
provisions and all their arms. The inhabitants of ‘Ajn eben 
Fhejd, however, had fired at the army of Eben RaSid, and 
this settlement of 170 houses and strong walls was now offer- 
ing a gallant resistance. Eben RaSid had invested it all around 
and had begun to destroy the gardens outside the walls. Every 
now and then we could hear the report of a field gun resound- 
ing across the silent desert. 

At twelve o’clock we crossed the trail that leads south- 
southwest to ‘Ajn eben Fhejd. At 3.30 we left the Habb ar- 
Rozom and continued through sand until 4.14, when we camped 
in a ka‘ara. 

On February 7, 1915, starting at 5.20, we traversed a strip 
of sand and got into the Habb at-Talh, through which after 
5.40 our way bore to the west. From 6.40 to 6.53 we rested 
on the border of the Habb al-Koh. | 

Nazel talked of the haleyon days of the past, such as 
the Sammar had seen in the time of the Prince Muhammad. 
The members of the reigning family kept their own falconers 
and packs of greyhounds (sitlek), with which they would set 
forth to hunt. They would take fine large tents with them and 
not infrequently spend a whole month abroad in the country, 
traveling from mountain to mountain, from plain to plain. 
Each family owned its own hunting grounds, on which the 
Bedouins were forbidden to pasture their flocks while hunt- 
ing was still in progress. Of the Sammar chiefs the one who 
most frequently accompanied them was Eben Rmal. Never 
had Eben Tnejjan been their servant. Where Eben Rmal was, 
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there Eben Tnejjan could not stay. The two houses of Rmal 
and Tnejjan were divided from each other by seventeen cut 
throats that clamored to be avenged. Eben Rmal slew ten 
members of the Tnejjan family and Eben Tnejjan was. re- 
sponsible for the deaths of seven members of the Eben Rmal’s 
family. Despite all this they would willingly come to a recon- 
ciliation, for even Eben Rmal hated the minister Sa‘td, the 
descendant of a slave. 

At 9.00 we saw the first herd belonging to the family of 
Eben Tnejjan. The herdsmen rushed from all quarters to wel- 
come Nazel, whom they all had given up for dead. After a 
while in the foreground we sighted a long narrow strip from 
which smoke kept rising. It was a trench dug in the sand, at 
the bottom of which the women had made a fire into which 
they were chasing swarms of locusts. The somewhat singed 
insects were picked out and dried on the sand. When dry, 
they were ground down or stowed away whole in bags. The 
inhabitants —men and women, old and young — hastened from 
the camp to greet Nazel. Last of all came a dear little old 
woman dressed in a man’s cloak. When Nazel saw her, he in- 
stantly dismounted from his camel, ran to meet her, embraced 
and kissed her again and again. She called out: “Dear little 
son,’ and he replied: ‘‘Dear old mother.” It was long since 
I had seen so much love, so much joy. Nazel conducted his 
old mother to me. She wished to kiss my feet. I immediately 
alighted and also folded her to my bosom. She wept and 
stroked my cheeks, as I had brought her her only son. We 
pitched our tents about three hundred meters in front of Na- 
zel’s tent. It was 10.18 when we arrived in the camp of Eben 
Tnejjan. We were safe! In the evening Chief Fahad eben 
Tnejjan, Nazel’s cousin, came to bid me welcome. Nazel did 
not permit others to annoy me, as I was ill. The reports of the 
field gun could still be heard coming from “Ajn eben Fhejd. 

On February 8, 1915, in the forenoon, I overhauled photo- 
graphic plates, herbs, and sundry things which I intended to 
take to al-Ela’. In the afternoon I charted the Salma moun- 
tains and the region between these mountains and the valley of 
ar-Rma’. In the evening we determined the time and latitude. 

On February 9, 1915, Chief Fahad eben Tnejjan called 
on me again. We discussed the policy of the minister Sa‘ud. 
Fahad was of the opinion that Sa‘id was waging war merely 
to prevent the reinstatement of the banished members of the 
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house of Eben Rasid. He complained that the herds did not 
have enough pasture in al-Kasim and said that the various 
Bedouins were combining against Sa‘tiid, who had forced them 
to stay in al-Kasim with him. Chiefs Eben Gibrin and Eben 
Mhajjer of the ‘Abde, on whom, so far, the kindred of Eben 
RaSid had depended, wished (said Fahad) to depart, and in 
consequence Sa‘id had despatched 230 of his soldiers against 
them and was intending to do away with me lest I should 
meet them. I then requested Fahad to make an agreement 
with the chiefs of the ‘Abde as well as with the other Sin- 
sara chiefs all to desert Sa‘id at the same time. Fahad was 
of the opinion that it would be best if I spoke personally with 
the leading chiefs and expressed his willingness to send for 
them. In the evening they met in my tent. I recalled the days 
of peace and warfare in the time of Muhammad eben Rasid 
and inquired as to the causes of the warfare of the last fif- 
teen years. They all declared that this warfare was due to 
the feuds in the house of Eben Rasid. 

“Why should you suffer from the feuds of the Eben 
Rasid family? You are Bedouins, and they are settlers. Why 
should the Bedouin suffer for the sake of the settler? Your 
ancestors joined Eben RaSid voluntarily and only because he 
was strong and defended them against the enemy. Now, 
however, that Eben RaSid is weak, he no longer protects 
you from your enemies and, moreover, he incites you to strife 
with those who are related to you by blood. You have joined 
him voluntarily and voluntarily you may turn away from him. 
Send word to Eben RaSid’s house telling them to settle ac- 
counts by themselves.” 

“Dost thou think, Masa, we had best banish the house 
of Eben Rasid?’’ 

“Not so. The Eben RaSid are settlers and as such have 
their adherents and their adversaries among the settlers of 
Hajel and other settlements. As you Bedouins cannot be- 
leaguer the various settlements, the Eben RaSsid cannot be 
expelled by you. Leave this task to the settlers. If they 
realize that you no longer take any interest in the Eben 
RaSsid, they will do the work themselves. Moreover, if a man 
be placed at the head of the family of Eben Rasid whom all 
the settlers will recognize as their lord, then also you may 
join him; but he must have sprung from the house of Eben 
RaSsid and not be descended from a slave!’ 
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“We will not obey Sa‘id, the descendent of a slave! We 
have only been waiting for the time when the son of “Abdal- 
‘aziz shall have grown to manhood.” 

“The son of ‘Abdal‘aziz has grown to manhood and the 
son of a slave continues his rule, and you submit to it.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Teague together and act in concert! You may get rid 
of the minister Sa‘td or you may give up, temporarily at 
least, the family of Eben Rasid. Make up your minds now. 
You can accomplish either if you withdraw from al-Kasim 
all in a body and repair to your own pasture lands.” 

“Sa‘tiid has received so much gold and so many arms from 
the Government that he may despatch numbers of mercenaries 
against us, and we shall have no ammunition.” 

“Threaten to join Eben Sa‘lan and Eben Sa‘td forthwith, if 
he declines to leave you in peace. Do not forget that Sa‘td and 
his slaves and soldiers would starve to death if he alienated 
your friendship and you obstructed his way to Irak, whence 
his provisions come. Do not begin any fights. Set off for your 
pasture lands and pay no heed to Sa‘ad and Eben Rasid. I have 
made peace with Eben Sa‘lan, and his warriors will not molest 
you. I shall try to make peace also between you and Eben Sa‘ud. 
Let Eben RaSid and his minister Sa‘td fight their fights in 
total isolation.” 

“They wage wars, and we must feed them and protect 
them.” 

“Well, then, what share has so far been allotted to you 
out of the booty captured in the conquered settlements? Why, 
have you no pity for the wretched settlers who paid you even 
in expectation of protection? Every settlement sent you dates, 
sheep, and clothing. What will you get after the slaves of Sa‘td 
have felled the palms, slaughtered the sheep, demolished and 
plundered the houses? Give up the minister and his feeble 
prince and do not obey them, when you will only do yourselves 
harm by listening to their advice.” 

The chiefs resolved to enter into negotiations with other 
chiefs and to depart within a very short time. They were 
pleased that I had compelled Sa‘iid to make peace with Eben 
Sa‘lan and requested me also to arrange peace with Eben Sa‘id. 
I promised to attempt it after I had returned from al-‘Ela’. 

It had been my desire-to visit al-‘Ela’ in order that I 
might explore the region situated south of the Neftd. I also 
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wished to save the scientific-material so far accumulated. In 
addition to this I was interested in the political situation 
among the tribes north of al-Medina. 

With the assistance of a few Bedouins, my companions 
treated our camels for mange which they had caught when 
in the dirty stables at Damascus. From the most affected 
parts the hair was first removed and afterwards the camels 
- were daubed from head to heels with two coats of hot tar 
mixed with butter. The tar we had brought from Damascus. 
Had this treatment been repeated after a fortnight and the 
camels remained without saddles, they would have been cured. 
However, we had need of them all that time, could not cleanse 
the saddles, and so the disease recurred and spread. 

The reports of the field gun at ‘Ajn eben Fhejd could 
still be heard with increased intervals between them. 

On February 10, 1915, a cold northwest wind blew the 
whole day. In the forenoon I did my cartographic work and 
in the afternoon overhauled all my luggage. I placed Naser, 
the tent, stores, and camels under the protection of Chief 
Fahad eben Tnejjan. Besides Nazel, only Halaf and Mansur 
were to accompany me to al-‘Ela’. Each of us rode on a camel, 
two camels carrying water, provisions, my round tent, and 
various things which I intended to send to Damascus. Na- 
zel’s mother came in the evening, imploring me to protect 
her dear son in the territory of the insidious and predatory 
_ Weld Slejman and Weld ‘Ali. A Bedouin believes that the 
clans which he does not know and with which he has no 
connection must be false and treacherous, and he gives the 
most grotesque accounts of them. Before noon the rumble of 
the field gun at ‘Ajn eben Fhejd died away. 


NEAR HNEZEL TO NAZRET UMMU TMEJD 


On February 11, 1915, we set out at 6.10 in a north- 
westerly direction toward the Habb a&-Srufi. The cold wind 
continued to blow from the northwest, penetrating to our 
very bones. After 7.00 we circled the camp of the Wejbar, to 
whom belongs the Sirhan clan, which has its encampments at 
the southern base of the Hawran. 

Nazel informed us that he had heard from wayfarers 
(tris), who had arrived in the evening from Eben Rasid, 
that Eben Rasid’s slaves and mercenaries had no provisions 
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and were robbing the settlers. The inhabitants of ‘Ajn eben 
Fhejd wished to save the gardens, to which the soldiers had 
penetrated, and had offered to give ten loads of provisions 
to Sa‘tad, but he demanded ninety. 

_ From 8.15 to 8.29 we rested and at 8.47 reached the Habb 
as-Srufi. The settlement of Dide lay about four kilometers 
to the south of us. We met many clans migrating to the east. 
Along the trail leading to Line we startled a fox, yellowish 
white with a gray belly. When the animal lay close to the 
sand it was impossible to distinguish it. From 10.45 to 11.50 
we took our meal. The herb known as ahhe7m was blossom- 
ing pale blue in the habb. From 2.13 to 2.39 we stopped, hav- 
ing met a rider returning from the west. He stated that 
Sa‘tid’s slaves had slaughtered the inhabitants of al-Hmtdijje 
and al-Maskutk, two small settlements near al-Ksejbe on the 
eastern border of the plain of al-Bsejtin. They had penetrated 
as far as al-Kwara and exterminated its population. This small 
settlement lies quite isolated to the southwest of al-Ksejbe 
between the tabular hills of al-Akwar, ar-Ra‘an, as-Sara, and 
al-Hlub. To the west of it stretches the stony plain of as- 
Shame, through which the valley of al-Atrak sweeps to the 
northeast, terminating on the plain of as-Sa‘ran, where the 
wells of al-Minharem are to be found. The vailey of al-Atrak 
issues from the plain of al-Htte, which communicates with. 
the lowland of al-Bzejrijje. On its right side rise the solitary 
hills of Jaklib, al--Anz, and as-Sdajjat. 

_ At 4.46 we made camp in lush young nasi, known to the 
Sammar as Setile. We did not camp in the habb but in the 
‘erg (sand). 

On February 12, 1915, we set out at 5.20. The north- 
west wind was so cold that at 6.20 we made a blaze and re- 
mained by it until 7.52. The camels grazed, and Nazel rode 
to the neighboring camp for information about the clans en- 
camped in front of us. At 8.30 we made another halt. We 
encountered riders returning from the north. They told us 
that they had dispersed a band of raiders of the ‘Amarat 
tribe of the ‘Aneze, who in the afternoon: of the preceding 
day had attacked a camp situated some five kilometers in 
front of us. As a strong clan of the Sammar was migrating 
in our direction, we waited for it till 9.44. Nazel feared lest 
a body of the dispersed enemy might encounter and rob us. 
In a small nest hollowed out in the sand we discovered three 
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egos of the habdra (bustard). They were larger than a walnut, 
gray in color, with dark spots, and were very palatable. At 
10.03 we saw the Nazret ummu Tmejd to the southwest, 
behind which the settlement of al-Ksejbe lies on the edge of 
the plain of al-Bsejtin. The Sammar whom we had joined 
were migrating from this settlement. They told us that a 
band of thirteen raiders had attacked their herds on the 
previous day but had been repelled and had fled to the north. 
As we were proceeding to the northwest we might easily have 
encountered the marauders. 

At 11.00 the northwest wind grew so violent that it was 
impossible to keep our cloaks around our bodies. At 11.10 we 
crossed the trails which led south-southeast to al-Ksejbe. At 
twelve o’clock we saw to the southwest the lowland in which 
lies the Zelib aS-Si8i, with the Zelib as-Seri to the west of it. 
In this lowland terminates the valley of Turmus, which heads, 
under the name of al-Rajmar, far to the southwest, almost due 
south of the settlement of Fejd, between the hills of al-Mu‘as- 
Sam and al-Kranén on the south, al-Hdar and al-Hebsi™ on the 
west, and al-Hzab in the north. 


WADI TURMUS AND ITS VICINITY 


The watershed of WAdi Turmus on the south is formed by the hills 
of as-Smahe, Edne, and al-Mharram and on the north by the hills of 
Ab-al-Lkah, Kart az-Zabb, al-Gmejdat, al-Fhede, Hazm SawwéAl, and the 
sand hills of an-Nawazer. In the Turmus valley as well as in that of 
al-“Azejm, its tributary, and in the environs there are many wells. Near 
al-Hdar the spring well of al-Hawe and near al-Kranén the rain well of 
as-Swejman are to be found. In the river bed, almost at the very head 
of the valley where it is known as al-Rajmar, there are wells of this 
name; and to the northeast of these farther up the wddi are the wells 
of al-Kehle, al-Makhfl, as-Sarawa, as-Slubi, and ar-Ruhejmi (or al-Ramr), 
and Tarab az-Zarraf in a branch se%b; to the south of the last are the 
wells of Fegr and al-Girtmi.2 


19 The hill of al-HebSi may have been the old Mount HabaSa’ in the territory of the 
Beni Asad. 

According to Jakat, Mu‘ gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, pp. 197£., Abu ‘Obejd as-Sakiini stated 
that HabaSa’? was a mountain to the east of Samira within a short distance of the watering 
place of Hawwa, which belonged to the clan of al-Haret ibn Ta‘laba. Others again said that 
HahbaSa’ rises in the territory of the Beni Asad. Al-Asma‘i reported that the members of various 
clans camped in the vicinity of Mount HabaSa’ and watered their flocks at the wells of as- 
Sabaka, al-Hawwa, ar-Rugej‘a, ad-Danaba, and Talatan — all of which belonged to the Beni 
Asad. — The well of al-Hawwa is the modern al-Hawe southwest of al-Heb8i. 


20 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), pp, 287f., quotes the poets Zuhejr and Murra al- 
Asadi; from these quotations it becomes clear that the watering place of Gurtum belongs to 
the tribe of Beni Asad. The poet Murra longs for Gurtum and al-‘Enab when, on his way 
to Syria, he beholds the al-BiSr mountains. h 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 48, states that the watering place of Gurtum lies in the 
territory of the Beni Asad between al-Kenan and Tarmus. — In Tarmus I recognize the valley 
of Turmus, the watering place of Gurtum being identical with our al-Girtmi. 
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At the beginning of the al- ‘Azejm branch of Wadi Turmus are the 
rain springs of al- Ga‘ra, Hesw ‘Alja, and as- Sirte. To the east of the 
settlement of al--Azejm are situated the wells of al-Af‘a and at-Ta‘élbi, 
the latter being at the foot of the hill of Rmejz al-Gii‘2!; northeast of 
this hill is the well of al-Bké‘e on a plain of the same name. 

The united valley known as Turmus extends across the plain of 
Bolan, feeds the wells of Umm H&ejbe in the oasis of aé-Chafe, and turns 
almost due east. To the northwest of aé-Chafe are the settlements of 
at-Chejfijje and al-Ba‘tiza,22 by which the valleys of Ab-al-KriiS, Sah abu 
Snan, and Sah abu Rimt terminate. 

Ab-al-Krés issues from the volcanic zone bounded by the range of 
Salma’ to the north. It begins by the hill and the spring of as-Safra to 
the south of the settlement of Taba. The solitary volcanic hills of Surma,®?3 
Dham, al-Mhartika, and al-Leben rise to the south of as-Safra; to the 
northwest of it is al-Hlade, and to the east are al-Kranén, al-Agwal, and 
al-Abze. 

Around as-Safra, al-Mhartka, al-Hlade, and al-Abze wells are to be 
found. Also to the east of al-Kranén there is a spring well known as 
at-Ta‘alabe. To the north of it rise the following volcanic hills: Negfet 
umm Harig, al-“Awejjed, as-Sa‘énin, Sa‘neba,*4 and al-Kfél, beneath 
which the green palm groves of the settlement of Fejd may be seen 
to the east. 

North of Fejd are the volcanoes of Helijjan and al- Zedr, to the east 
of which the valleys Sah abu Snan and Sah abu Rimt originate. The 
Sah abu Snan is separated from the valley of Ab-al-KriiS by the plain 
of az-Zarra and the elevation of al-Asrak, and from the Sah abu Rimt 
by the hills of at-Tehajel. To the left of the Sah abu Rimt are the knolls 
of al-Hamra, ‘al-Hwét, al-Karajen, al-“Afarit, and as-Sir. 

The village of Fejd belongs to the tribe of Aslam. It comprises 
about thirty-five huts, mostly inhabited by the members of the Beni Ta- 
mim tribe. Their chief is Naser. Fejd?®° experienced a considerable decline 
when pilgrims began to travel by way of Hajel and the trading caravans 
adopted the route through the oasis of al-‘Edwa’. 

_ To the east, close to the lower part of Wadi Turmus, the plain of 
as-Sa‘ran is shut off by the high dunes known as an-Nawazer. The dunes 
fall off abruptly to the west, but to the east they gradually run into 
the sandy tongue ‘Erz al-AS‘ali, which extends as far as the Habb as- 
Srufi and Habb al-Madbah. The latter are separated by the rocky emi- 
nence of al-Malha. 


Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 844, writes that Tarmus is a locality near al-Kenan in Nesd. 
According to Nasr, Tarmus is a watering place belonging to the Beni Asad. — Our valley 
winds through the ancient territory of the Beni Asad, traversing the oasis of aé- -Chafe, which 
is copiously supplied with water; thus we may identify it with uae Tarmus of Jakitt. 

2 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 816, states that Rumejz al- Ga‘ is a lofty hill near which 
a little water is to be found; it is situated where the plain of rae meets the mountains 
of Salma, which belong to the tribe of Tajj. 

22 Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 167, records that al-Ba‘tda is a watering spot in Hema’ in the 
sacred environs of the settlement of Fejd, from which it is sixteen miles distant. He cites 
al-Asma‘i as stating that al-Ba‘Gda is a sand desert within the Tajj territory. 

Jakut, op, cit., Vols 15.9: 676; says that al-Ba‘tida or al-Ba‘ad is a watering place 
belonging to the Beal Asad near al-Ka‘r in Negd. 

23 Some poet (ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 281f.) refers to Surma and Ramméan. — Our Surma 
lies to the east of the mountain of Rumméan. 

2% Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 8, p. 391, quotes the verses uf poet al-A‘Sa’, who makes mention 
of Sa‘naba. 

> See below, Appendix IV. 
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NAZRET UMMU TMEJD TO NEAR THE HEAD 
OF THE SEB OF AL-HWER 


Since 12.15 we had been traversing a stony basin bounded 
on the east by the sandy tongue ‘Erz al-AS‘ali and on the west 
by the Nazret ummu Tmejd. This basin produces plenty of 
annuals and perennials, but locusts were swarming everywhere. 3 
At 1.50 the well of ‘Afra lay to the west-northwest of us, and 
al-Hubejra was in the foreground. From 2.05 to 2.55 we took 
our meal in the Habb al-Hedage. The locusts invaded our food 
and accumulated about the water bags. After three o’clock we 
sighted a rider far away to the southeast. Fearing that it 
might be a scout from a band of the Harb tribe, we watched 
him from our hiding place. He proceeded to the north-north- 
east. It was not long before three other riders appeared in 
the west, following the same direction. As we knew that there 
were no Sammar camps either west or northwest of us, we 
concluded that these were scouts sent out by a band of raiders 
in search of the Sammar. Fortunately for us, the base of the 
Nazret umm Ger‘a, along which we were passing, was over- 
erown with tall rimt and tufts of arta which screened our 
camels from view. We waited until all the riders had passed, 
and it was not until 5.20 that we made camp in a deep de- 
pression overgrown with bushes. We built no fire, as it would 
have attracted the attention of the enemy. 

On February 13 we resumed our march at 3.35, for we 
wished to travel a great distance by night lest we encounter 
the unknown riders. At 4.00 we crossed the narrow but deep- 
worn channel of the se%b of al-Hwéran, which rises to the 
southwest of the ‘Erz al-Ubejter and, united with the Se%b 
of al-Hwér, terminates in the depression of al-Herranijje by 
the well of al-Wubalijje.”° 

At 6.10 the well of al-WubAlijje lay to the southwest of 
us. From 6.42 to 7.04 we rested. At 7.20 the Se%b of al-Hwe- 
ran?’ again came into view, now to the east. 

At 8.12 we crossed the Se%b of al-Hwéran and passed 
along the base of the Nazret umm “Ader. The pasture grounds 

26 In al-WubAalijje I recognize the ancient Ublijj. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 98, employs Ublijj as a name for the well- 
known mountain near the two mountain ranges of the Tajj tribe, i. e. Aga’ and Salma. He 


also mentions at Ublijj a small brook which measures three parasangs in length and retains 
rain water. 

27 Zejd al-Hejl mentions in his poem (ibid., pp. 156f.) the sands of al-Ahwaran, traversed 
by a road. — In my opinion we must read al-Ahwardan, the modern al- Hwéran, which is 
traversed by the Pilgrim Road. 
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of the region we were traversing are dependent on the water- 
ing place of al-Agfar (mafla-l-agfar), as the herds of camels 
are watered at none of the aforementioned wells but are driven 
as far as al-Agfar, where there are very numerous wells seven 
to ten ba‘ (c. 14 to 20 m.) deep and containing brackish water 
that is particularly relished by camels. People drink from the 
wells in the vicinity, all of which contain fresh water. Further- 
more, between al-Agfar and al-Abrak there are to be found 
water holes (temdjel) in which rain water collects. 


The watering place of al-Agfar lies where the plains of a3-ShawAan, 
ar-Rwejje, and al-Herranijje meet; these, together with the flat country 
contiguous to them on the west, are bounded by the extensive flat-topped 
ridges Hazm Sawwal on the south, by the Hazm al-Wabrijje on the west, 
and by the tabular hills of Rhajjet an-Nabje and Rhajjet al-Lwébde on 
the north. The se%b of as-Sazje rises in al-Wabrijje and terminates near 
al-Agfar.?8 


Al-Agfar is a gaw — in fact one of the most important 
ones in this part of Ne&d. Gaw is the term applied to a large 
basin supplied with numerous wells; many of these wells may 


28 At-Tabari, Ta’ rth (De Goeje), Ser. 8, p. 2188, relates that in 898 Saleh ibn Medrek 
and his confederates held up the pilgrims at at Astor, defeated and robbed them, and took 
many women, both free and slave, as prisoners. 

Ibn Roste, A‘lak (De Goeje), p. 176, states that the pilgrim station of al-Agfor is 
provided with wells and rain ponds. The Arabs camped in tents. A sort of white clay used 
in the washing of clothes was carried from here to Bagdad. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 72, mentions al-Ugajfer (diminutive of al- Agfor) 
as a locality within the Beni Asad territory. 

According to Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 135, al-Agfor is situated between the stations 
of al-Huzejmijje and Fejd, within ints: -six parasangs of the latter in the direction of Mecca. 
Jakit cites az-ZamahSari as recording that the watering place of al-Agfor belonged to the 
Jarbit tribe but was wrested from them by the Gadime tribe. — The statement of Jakit is 
incorrect. Al-Agsfor does not lie to the southwest of Fejd but almost due east, at a distance 
of thirty-six miles (not thirty-six parasangs). About 1184 al-Agfor belonged to the Gadime tribe. 

Jakit, op. cit., p. 319, mentions al-Ararr, a lowland situated in the direction of al- 
Agfor within three miles of al- Huzejmijje on the Pilgrim Road and provided with a small 
stronghold, several shrines, and a large reservoir. He adds that according to Nasr al-Ararr 
is a hill within the Tajj territory in front of which a spring wells up, irrigating a grove 
of date palms of the variety known as al-muntiheb. —- The pond of al-Ararr lies to the 
southwest of Zeritd. 

Jakat, op. cit., p. 55, refers to a place known as Ab’ar lying within five miles of 
al-A&sfor in the direction of Fejd. 

Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 588, mentions the region between Kabr al-‘Ibadi and al-Agfor 
as al-Mela’. — Kabr al- ‘Tpadi is the modern al-‘ASsSAr lying far to the north-northeast of al- 
Agfar. The district of al-Mela’? never extended as far as that. 

Ibn as-Sikkit (Jakdt, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 627f.) had heard from a member of the Tajj 
tribe that the plain between Bak‘a? (not Nak‘a’, as printed), a Beni Malek hamlet situated 
in the proximity of the sands, and the base of the Aga? range was known as al-Mela’ and 
that near al-Haranek the sandy ground gradually gives way to stony ground. — From the 
settlement of “Bak‘a? the plains of al-Getjate, ar-Rwejje, and aé- -Shawén extend as far as 
al-Agfar, the region towards Ega’, on the other hand, being a stony. tract. 

Al-Asma‘i (ibid.) employs the name al-Mela’ to denote a region of loose white soil 
destitute of sand and stones, in which there grow no perennials except ‘arfeg, brukdan, ‘alka’, 
kasis, ketdd, rimt, sollejdn, and nasi. All these, he says, grow on the plains in the vicinity 
of al-Agsfor. The ge%b of as-Saba‘an issues from al-Mela’® and winds between the mountain 
ranges of Aga’ and Salma’ to the well of al-Agfor. This se%b belonged to the Suwa’ and 
Numejr clans of the Beni Asad tribe. — The Se%b of as-Seb‘an, running from southwest to 
northeast, gradually disappears in the plain of al-“Arajde, which connects with that of as- 
Sa‘ire, in which al- Agfar is situated. 

Imrulkajs (Diwdn [De Slane], p. 31) mentions the embayment of al-Mela’ in which 
the clan of Nebhan was encamped. 
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be broad and shallow, others narrow and deep. Sometimes 
they are lined with masonry, sometimes sunk deep into rock, 
while again they may be hollowed out of clay, but they are 
all called Zelib (pl., kulbdn) without discrimination. Into the 
wider ones a man may climb down or be lowered in order to 
fill with water a leathern bucket secured to a rope, by which 
another man raises it. A place in which only one Zelib is to be 
found is never called a _gaw. Al- Agfar, al-Hazra, Line, Sel- 
man, Seraf, as-Siéer, as- -Swétén, as- -Subeée, and others are each 
known as gaw, but al-Hajjanijje, Zerad, Waksa, etc., are not. 

A nakr or mokr is an artificial well about two meters 
deep which is sunk into a ledge of rock and in which rain 
water collects. In being round and artificially hollowed out, 
it differs from a gebw, or shallow natural hole in a ledge. 

At nine the end of the sandy tongue ‘Erz al-Ubejter lay 
to the northwest of us. This reaches as far as the Gaw as- 
Sa‘ebe, situated on the road from al-Hazra to Hajel. As- Sa‘ebe 
is a Found basin bounded by the scarps Gal al-Henw on the 
north, al-Mejtan on the east, and Dwejban on the south, and 
contains the following groups of wells: al-Karah, al- ‘Udijje, 
al-Béd, al-Wusét, and, to the north, al- Haksme. To the west 
the Hbejra Rbajje is supplied directly by the rain. 

At 9.40 we were on the old Pilgrim Road from al-Ktfa 
to Mecca. Innumerable heaps of stones indicate the points at 
which the descent into the Se%?b of al-Hwér may be made 
without difficulty. Beyond the se%b the road sweeps to the 
southwest by way of the Habra-l-Mkanna‘ and Brejet al-Ararr 
to the watering place of al-A&gfar. 

From 9.45 to 10.52 we took our lunch in al-Hwéran. Our 
camels discovered lush grasses and cropped them greedily, but 
after a while a swarm of locusts (‘amud) appeared over our 
heads, turned, and, having perceived the green beneath them, 
alighted right on our camping ground. In a minute the grasses 
were alive with the insects. After they had destroyed the 
grasses they attacked the shrubs, so that nothing was left for 
our camels. The locust is regarded by the Sammar as the 
incarnation of greed. If he says to someone: ‘Thou art like 
the locust (ent zej gerdde),’ he means that he resents seeing 
how the man to whom he is speaking walks from tent to tent 
only to be treated to one dainty after another. 

Marching along the bank of the se%b of al-Hweér we pro- 
ceeded to the northwest. This Se%b belongs to the ‘Abde tribe, 
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who speak very highly of it, as there is plenty of pasture 
both in the valley and its environs, and, besides, water can 
be reached in any part of the channel at the depth of seven 
ba (c.14m.). This water, however, is very bitter. The valley 
exceeds five hundred meters in width and is enclosed by slopes 
about fifteen meters high. At one o’clock the well of al-Bdejje* 
lay to our right in the valley. 

The camels searched for pasture, and each selected her 
favorite plants. Although our camels were all obtained from 
the Rwala, not a single one had been reared by them. They 
had all been captured. The black she-camel Malha on which 
I rode to al-‘Ela’ had been brought by a son of Chief Fahad 
eben Tnejjan as spoil from a raid on the southern tribes. 
He had sold her in Brejda, where she was purchased by an 
‘Akejli, who was robbed of her by the Sararat. They sent her 
to an-Nuri in lieu of contributions. My second riding camel, 
ash colored Sa‘ela, had been reared by the Sararat, from 
whom Eben Rba‘i of the Taman had taken her as spoil. In 
a time of abundance Eben Rbai mounted on her back and 
proceeded on a raid against the Rwala, but when he had got 
as far as al-‘Ajli, to the southwest of Laha, he was waylaid 
by a troop led by Trad, son of Sattam, and lost both the 
camel and his arms. Thus it happens that many a camel is 
known to tribes camping even as much as fifteen hundred 
kilometers apart. 

If the settlers wish to proceed on a rather long journey, 
they borrow camels from the Bedouins. No Bedouin will loan 
his she-camel; indeed, he is reluctant to lend even a male 
camel. He fears that the hazari (settler) will not take care 
of a camel which does not belong to him. The Sammar have 
a saying: “A camel from the Arabs and a stick from a tree 
(az-zaml min al-‘arab wa-l-asa’? min as-segara [sic!]).” The 
settler borrows a camel from the Arabs, cuts a stick off a 
tree or shrub, and beats the camel in order to arrive at his 
place of destination in time; he does not care about pasture 
or water. Then he returns the exhausted animal and flings 
away the stick. 

The ‘Erz al-Ubejter?®? shone red to the northeast. 

At 4.40 the mountain of Rhajjet al-Lwébde came into view 
to the west-southwest, with the hills of Redajef ar-Rhajje in 

29 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 65, refers to al-Abatir, a locality in the Beni 


Asad territory, which in all probability coincides with our ‘Erz al-Ubejter, as the Beni Asad 
used to camp in its environs, 
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the foreground. By the southern slope of al-Héla®® we looked 
for a spot suitable for camping and made camp at five o’clock 
in a deep gully overgrown with luxuriant grass. Our fire was 
hidden by high crags, which also screened the light required 
for ascertaining the latitude. 


THE SEIB OF AL-HWER TO BHARA SERHAN 


At 4.35 on February 14 we resumed our journey, which 
still lay through the se%b of al-Hwér. At 5.15 we turned to 
the west-southwest and at six o’clock reached the head of the 
Se%b of al-Hwér. All the shrubs and grasses were covered with 
locusts. A cold dew having fallen, the locusts did not stir. 
Before tasting the shrubs or grasses our camels dislodged the 
insects with their tongues and lips. The locusts, however, re- 
mained lying on the ground as if dead, and only after the 
dew had disappeared did they begin to feed again. About two 
hours after sunrise they gathered in sunny places — prefer- 
ably on heated sand —, basked for an hour or two, and then 
took flight all of a sudden, withdrawing in a dense mass not 
unlike a cloud. A swarm of locusts in flight is called ‘amid. 
A benumbed motionless locust is known to the Sammar as 
Zdrese. If a man is reluctant to leave his bed even after sun- 
rise, his wife calls out to him: “Art thou a benumbed locust? 
(ent ja flan gerddeten Zdrese).” 

At 6.32 the long brownish slope of Redajef ar-Rhajje 
appeared to the south-southwest of us. From 6.38 to 7.10 our 
camels grazed. An extensive plain was to be seen to the south, 
the Gal al-Héla appeared to the north, and the hills of “Abd 
at-Talha were visible to the west. The dark-red summit of 
the Zel* al-Gildijje surmounted the slope of ar-Rhajje far 
away to the west. Kata’ (sand grouse) circled round us. They 
seemed to be of a pinkish plumage, for it was impossible to 

30 Al-Héla recalls the Syriac Hile.’ 

In 835 of the Seleucid era (the fourth year of Justin I’s reign [524 A.D.]) Simeon, 
bishop of Bejt ArsSam, wrote to Simeon, archimandrite of Gabbula, that on the twentieth 
day of the second month of Kanin, 835, he had proceeded from an-No‘man’s settlement of 
al-Hira together with the priest Abraham, son of Euphrasius, whom Justin had despatched 
to al-Mundir to arrange for peace. For ten days they traversed the desert and then dis- 
covered al-Mundir within a short distance of the Hile’ (var., Hala’) mountains, or Ramle, 
as called in Arabic. The messengers of the Jewish king of Negraén had come there to see 
al-Mundir, and Sergius of Bejt Resafa was also present. (Guidi, Letter [Atti], p. 502; Michael 
the Syrian, Chronicle [Chabot], Vol. 4, p. 274.) — Our Gal al-Héla is ten marches from 
al-Hira. The vicinity is called ar-Ramla, a sandy waste extending east and north. During 
the bleak rainy season al-Mundir and his clans no doubt had their camps in the south where 
the climate was more genial and annuals more likely to spring up than in the environs of 


al-Hira. Water was plentiful about al-Héla, and pastures were available both in the Nefad 
and on the stony grounds. 
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distinguish them when they walked about in the sand. How- 
ever, when they took flight dark feathers beneath could be 
observed. To the north-northwest Nazel indicated the rain 
pool of Habra aS-Sefallehijje, about which, he said, the Rijete 
family of the Drérat clan were accustomed to camp. The pool 
lies in an embayment formed by the Gal al-Héla. We rode 
across a plain, passing numerous fragments of rocks a half 
meter to ten meters high, among which grew vrimt, occasion- 
ally relieved with isolated ‘arfeg and ‘dder. After 8.40 we 
traversed a black, rocky plain overgrown with shrubs of hrit, 
a bush that resembles rimt but is somewhat lower and has 
the needles packed more closely. This shrub belongs also to 
the hamz group of plants, which forms the best pasture for 
camels. At 9.10 we reached the Habra Sammar, in which rain 
water remains until the first half of the kejz season (mid- 
summer ). In places the water was three meters deep. Our cam- 
els had no particular longing for the water, though they had 
not drunk since January 26. Locusts were swarming every- 
where. They are said to torment the Bedouins for a period of 
nine years and then again the peasants in the cultivated parts 
for another nine years. Near the rain pond we struck the fresh 
tracks of a rider. He might have been an enemy spy (‘aj7) 
examining the pasture lands and watering places, or an allied 
scout (‘assds or kallat) doing the same, or again a sentry (nattas) 
riding round the grazing herds of the Rijete family encamped 
near aS-Sefallehijje, in order to signal the approach of an 
enemy by discharging his rifle. One who rides round the camp 
only in order to guard it from enemy is known as falla. 

At 10.28 we departed. At 11.04 the two solitary sharply 
notched peaks of al-Gannén came into view to the left, south 
of al-Gildijje. The extensive table mountain Kart ar-Rha 
emerged to the northwest, enclosing on the west the plain of 
al-Getjate, which on the east is bounded by the Gal ‘Ajjar. The 
settlement of Bak‘a’ lies in the northern part of this plain 
north-northwest of ar-Rha. On the southern edge of the oasis 
the dome-shaped hill of al-Merkab was to be seen. To the east 
of this and at the base of the Gal ‘Ajjar lie the hamlets of al- 
Ksejfe and al-Ksejfan, and to the west of the last, the hamlet 
of Ba‘ite at the mouth of the valley of Ab-al-Hejran. The 
town of Bak‘a’* lies to the south of Ba‘ite. It numbers upwards 

31 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, pp. 700f., states that Bak‘a’ is some bitter 


water belonging to the Beni ‘Abs. A young woman of this tribe married a member of the 
Asad tribe and camped with him about the wells of Line, which were celebrated for their 
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of forty houses and is divided into two districts, the western 
one inhabited by Sammar from the Al Ga‘afar under Chief 
Eben ‘Ali, the eastern by the Beni Tamim and by immigrants 
from various Sammar tribes who paid rates to the family of 
‘Obejd eben Rasid, one of whose slave was appointed governor 
of the place. 

After 1.15 we noticed an abundance of mica (lassd@b) in 
stones. Riding across a flat stony plain tires one extremely 
(al-ka* jezajjez as-sidr [sic!]); the object to which one is pro- 
ceeding seems just as far away all the time. The wayfarer is 
exposed to view even at a great distance and the camels do 
not find any pasture. The tongues of sand hereabouts were 
steep on the eastern sides; on the western, however, they were 
only moderately inclined. The strong northwesterly winds bring 
sand that is intercepted by each dune, gradually accumulating 
and building up the western slope, and tumbling down the 
eastern side. From 2.50 to 3.10 our camels grazed. The plain 
we were traversing, and particularly its northwestern portion, 
is rich in salt. At 3.50 we mounted a rocky slope to the south- 
east of the Kart ar-Rha. To the west in the foreground rose 
the dome-like elevation of ‘Anejza, southeast of which the 
notched summit of al-Gannén came into view; farther south- 
west ten sharply pointed peaks of the Feté group were to be 


palatable fresh water. As the husband proved impotent, his wife deserted him and went off 
to the well of Bak‘a’, where she married anvther man. As cited by Jakat, as-Saktini reports 
that Bak‘a’ is a village belonging to the Gadila clan of the Tajj tribe in the Aga’ mountain 
range. Nasr writes (ibid.) that the settlement of Bak‘a’ either lies in a sandy waste and 
belongs to the Beni Malek or is a locality within the Tajj territory in Negd. — 

The wells of Line lie within some 185 kilometers to the northeast of Bak‘a’. As- 
Sakfini was wrong in stating that Bak‘a’ lies in the Aga’ range. At the end of the twelfth 
century Bak‘a’ belonged, according to Nasr, to the Beni Malek clan; his two records relating 
to a settlement of Bak‘a’? as being owned by the Beni M4lek and to the settlement of the 
same name as belonging to the Tajj tribe both refer to our Bak‘a’, since the Beni Malek were 
one of the Tajj clans. 

References in Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 627, 805, to “‘Nak‘a’”’ suggest Bak‘a’. He 
records that Ibn as-Sikkit heard from some member of the Tajj tribe that Nak‘a’ is a settlement 
of the Beni Malek and lies in the midst of a sand desert which extends as far as al-Haranek, 
where it joins the rocky offshoots of the Aga’? mountains. The sandy environs of Bak‘a> are, 
according to him, called al-Mela’. Jakit also cites al-Asma‘i as stating that al-Mela’ is the 
end of the valley of as-Saba‘an, which extends between the two mountain ranges of the 
Tajj tribe and near the termination of which al-Ugajfer is situated. Al-Mela’ stretches above 
the valley; below it lies the watering place of al-Agfor, belonging to the Suwa’ and Numejr 
clans of the Asad tribe. The watering place of al-Agfor first belonged to the Beni Jarbt‘, 
who were expelled by the Beni Gadima after the introduction of Islam. — 

All these topographical records offer evidence that ‘‘Nak‘a®” is a misspelling for 
Bak‘a’. The latter lies on the border of a sand desert which extends to the southwest as far 
as the mountains of al-HarizZ, or, according to Jakdat, as far as ‘‘al-Haranek,” a misspelling 
of “al-Harajek” (plural of ‘al-Hariz’’). The Se%b of as-Seb‘an passes to the south of al- 
Hariz and terminates in a plain west of the wells of al-Agfar, Al-Mela® is not a proper 
name in this instance, but a noun denoting a plain covered with a thin layer of hardened 
alluvium. Such plains are formed in large round basins to which much water and alluvium 
are conveyed through long valleys after heavy winter rains. 

It seems that JAkit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 568, also meant our Bak‘a’ where he refers 
to at-Tiba, for he writes that the settlement of at-Tiba lies within a short distance of 
Zerad. — The inhabitants even now frequently say Tajjebt Ism in order to avoid the unlucky 
association of the word Bak‘a’ (sterile woman). The station of Zertid is almost one hundred 
kilometers east of Tajjebt Ism. 
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seen. For the first time we saw the Salma mountain range, 
looming, as it were, through thin gauze. After ten days we 
were again in sight of hills, real hills, and we could not take 
our eyes off them. At 5.10, after making camp in a deep gully 
where our fire could not be seen, we determined the latitude. 

On February 15 we started at 4.28 and proceeded on foot 
to the west, traversing a level tract of stony ground here and 
there strewn with round pebbles the size of a pea or a hazel 
nut. When we or our camels stepped on such a little round 
stone, it shifted under foot and gave out a sound not unlike 
the word rasrdas, which, hence, is the name given by the 
Sammar to such pebbles. A level stony tract Soe with 
be found east-northeast of the settlement of Bak‘a’. After 6.00 
we crossed trails leading southwest to the watering station 
Gaw as-Sidr. These wells are to be found in a round basin 
bordering on the se%b of al-Fwélegs, which extends along ar- 
Rha towards Bak‘a’. We stayed in this Se%b from 6.55 to 7.22. 
The se%b of as-Sidr issues from the Kart al-Emir and az- 
Zebnijje heights and winds along the eastern slope of the 
Kart umm as-Saten. 

The plain of al-Ka‘, which extends as far as the settlement 
of Bak‘a’, is almost completely bare in its northwestern part, 
so that acca every garbu’ (jerboa) can be seen jumping 
about. In the plain called Sihlet as-Sa‘ran intervening between 
al-Gildijje and ar-Rha the rain wells of al-Hwat are to be 
found. We reached an embayment of this plain at 7.42. The 
mountains of a’-Serb and al-Gildijje spring up abruptly from 
the plain without any transition. Al-Gildijje was flooded with 
a violet light vertically crossed by shining white strips. The 
pointed coronets of the hills of al-Gannén were a dark blue 
and the Salma mountains enveloped in an opaque buff-colored 
veil. The level pebble-strewn plain of as-Sa‘ran is bounded by 
the slope of as- Serb and the hills of al-‘Elb on the west and 
northwest and by the mesas of al-Hzab on the north. To the 
east of al-Gildijje stretches the low white eminence Hazm 
al-Mutrak, which is separated from as- -Serb by the ge “ab of 
al-Ewes. The sandstone mountain of al- Gildijje, which consists 
of sharp ridges running north and south, attains its greatest 
height in the middle. Southwards it sinks away more gently, 
forming four sharp points and terminating in two pillars called 
al-Hsejjén. To the northeast of al- Gildijje there is the well of 
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al--Ewegs and the Kasr al--Eweg, from which the pass Tenijjet 
al-Bwejb leads to the rocks of al-Asabe‘, “Anejza, al-Hél, and 
al-Hasra. 

After 8.48 we were traversing the craggy upland of al- 
Mutrak, which is dissected by short, steep-sided gullies. The 
western slope is composed of three horizontal layers of soft 
erayish-white sandstone; beyond it a branch of the Se%b of al- 
‘Ewes begins. On the left bank of this Se%b is an undulating 
plain on which sandstone crags, the remnants of more resistant 
strata, are to be found, the softer strata having been carried 
away to the Neftid by the winds. From 9.55 to 11.05 we rested. 
A very cold southeast wind had been blowing continuously 
since the preceding day. 

All the mountains and hills in this vicinity — al-Gildijje, 
‘Anejza, Umm Saten, al-Bwejb, al-Gannén, etc. — are remnants 
of the more resistant strata which formerly covered the entire 
region at a much higher elevation. Weathering has loosened 
and disintegrated the softer underlying strata, the remains of 
which were subsequently largely blown away into the Neftd, 
except where protected by remnants of the harder upper layers 
that now form isolated sandstone mountains. It seems that 
the heat has burned these mountains dark. The sandstone, 
although resistant to extremes of temperature, wind, and the 
friction of wind-blown sand, is itself gradually disintegrating. 

After twelve o’clock we perceived to the south the elev- 
ation Hazm az-Zebnijje, near which the Se%b of as-Sidr heads. 
Southeast of it we saw the hills of al-Wabrijje and the gray 
channel of the se%b of as-Sazje. At 1.35 we stopped in the 
saddle that separates al-Gildijje from al-Batita. The two 
mountains rise sheer from the plain of Bhara Serhan. The 
latter is bounded on the south by the Hazm Farhtd, on which 
rises the cone of Tell al-Hnejdirri. At 2.30 we continued our 
journey southwestward. 

At two o’clock a violent west wind began to blow. On 
the stony undulating plain grew: ‘arfeg, zetdde, da‘luk, swejs, 
iden al-hmar, razzdle, gamba, kaf‘a’, gelil, and sle7ze; isolated 
arta, hamra’, sel‘, ‘alanda, tmam, and gafna also had sprung 
up. here and there. After 3.55 our view was unobstructed, 
the mountain of al-Gildijje (Fig. 7) towering behind us to the 
northeast and the Salma mountains rising to the south. To 
the east of the latter the solitary hill of Hamra Fejd loomed 
black, and beyond it the volcanic hills of al-Zedr and ad-Dara 
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formed a dark mass, already beginning to recede behind the 
peak of al-Hanijje, which marks the northeastern end of the 
Salma range. In front of al-Hanijje Nazel indicated a dark 
spot, the palms in the settlement of al--Edwa. The latter has 
some twenty-five houses and belongs to the ‘Abde tribe. The 
lower the sun sank, the more distinctly the individual peaks 
were outlined. At 4.23 we stopped in order to chart the 
mountains and determine the latitude. 


THE SALMA MOUNTAINS AND VICINITY 


The mountain chain of Salma? extends for fifty-five kilometers 
from southwest to northeast in a vast plain and has an average width 
of only seven kilometers; in consequence, the mountains, although rising 
only about 1100 meters above the sea, convey an impression of great 
height and are visible from all sides. The chain is composed of a multitude 


32 The mountain range of Salma is frequently mentioned by Arabic writers. 

Jakit, op. cit,, Vol. 3, p. 120, states that Salma is a broken mountain range belonging 
to the Tajj tribe and traversed by the valley of Rakk. In the sandy basin of this valley 
there are rock-hewn wells which contain fresh water and about which date palms thrive 
moderately well. Humajjan and al-Ruda’, two buff-colored knolls, are situated on either side 
of the lower part of the valley, whereas in the upper part the rock of as-Surra rises, half 
submerged in sand. Jakit cites as-Sakini to the effect that the Salma mountains extend 
within about four miles north of Fejd and are the exclusive property of the Nebhan clan. 
Besides rain-water ponds, rain wells, and wells of spring water surrounded by date palms 
and two other kinds of trees, there are neither villages nor fields in these mountains. The 
range extends from al-Ukajlibe and al-Muntaheb as far as the sand hills of Ramméan. — 

Elsewhere (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 810) J&akit refers to the valley of ar-Rakk as Rakak or 
Uruk. Uruk is said to have been a place in the Salma mountains (ibid., Vol. 1, p. 210). — 
At the present time a short valley and wells called ar-Rakk are situated on the northwestern 
base of the Salma mountains immediately north of the peak of al-Hmejjan. Al-Ukajlibe and 
al-Muntaheb of as-Sakani must have lain at the northeastern end of the Salma range, since 
the plain of ar-Ramman lay at the southwestern end. Hence al-Muntaheb may have been 
merely another name for the oasis of al-“Edwa. 

Al-Mukaddasi (Ahsan [De Goeje], p. 255, note i), however, states that beyond Fejd 
stretches the district of al-Manhab, in which there are many fields and clumps of date 
palms; this district is traversed by the mountains and valley belonging to the Tajj tribe, 
in which there are groves of date palms and wealthy settlements. Fejd, says al-Mukaddasi, 
lies between al-Manhab and the valley of the Tajj tribe. The two places last named are 
traversed by the road leading from al-Basra to Syria. From al-Manhab it takes five nights 
to the Wadi al-Kura’, four nights to the oasis of Tejma, two nights to the valley of the 
Tajj tribe, and thence seven nights are required to Tebtk. — 

The district of al-Manhab is mentioned in no other records. It seems as if al-Manhab 
(The Place of Stealing), or al-Muntaheb (The Robber), could not have been a proper name 
of some settlement but must have been a mere nickname given it by the caravan leaders. 
According to the Constantinople manuscript of al-Mukaddasi’s Ahsan we ought to locate al- 
Manhab and the valley of the Tajj tribe northwest or northeast of Fejd, as the road from 
al-Basra to Syria might have passed through both al-Manhab and the valley of the Tajj 
tribe but certainly not through Fejd itself. As the mountain ranges belonging to the Tajj 
tribe must have been contiguous to their valley, we must conclude that the valley coincides 
with the modern valley of as-Seb‘an. If this is the case al-Manhab might well have been 
in the environs of the settlement of al-“-Edwa. By the road leading from al-Basra through 
this settlement and the Se%%b of as-Seb‘an we reach the oasis of Tejma in one day less than 
the journey takes to the W4adi al-Kura’; but it is very improbable that only four nights 
would have been required from al-Manhab to Tejma if we consider that three nights are 
indicated as the distance between Tejma and Tebtk. 

In al-Muntaheb (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 319; Vol. 4, p. 657) was a settlement with 
numerous date palms supplied with water from the spring of al-Hudejlijje, which welled up 
near the hill of al-Ararr. According to some writers the settlement of al-Muntaheb lay at 
the foot of the Salma mountains, but according to others it was situated in the proximity 
of the mountains of Aga’ and belonged to the Beni Sinbis. It was also famous for the battle 
fought there between the Tajj tribe and their enemies. (The Beni Sinbis also had camps 


in the district of al-Hulad [ibid., Vol. 2, p. 457] along the two mountain ranges of the Tajj 
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of separate mountains and hills divided by deep ravines in which many 
spring wells are to be found. 

The southwesternmost peak is known as al- Gedid. The ravine of 
aS-S6k separates it from Mt. a5- -Sera.33 At the base of a%-Sera the 
wells of az-Zejme and al-BaSir are to be found. Mt. as- -Satnijje*4 with 
the wells of al-Kri encloses the settlement of Taba on the west. This 
settlement numbers fifteen houses and belongs to the Aslam tribe. As- 
Slag and ar-Ras rise to the north of Taba.** The various mountains to 
the northeast of Taba take their names from the following wells: al-Rada, 
al-Rubr, an-N‘aj, al-Kréra (from which runs a small se%b known as at- 
Tarba), al-Gibb36 with al- Mérde, al-Hmejjan, ar-Rakk, and al-Hanijje. 

At the northeastern base of the Salma chain the oasis of al-“Edwa 
is situated in the plain Sihlet al-“Arajde. The oasis is supplied with rain 
water from the se%b of al-“ESS, which is joined by the Se%b of as-Seb an. 
Al-‘ESS comes from the west-southwest, heading in the hills of ad-Dére’, 
which extend as far as the Ega’ mountains and form the watershed of 
three important valleys. The se?%b of al-“ESS runs to the east-northeast, 
the se%b of ad-Dére® to the north-northeast, and the se7%b of al-Mdejsis 
to the south-southeast. On the north the watershed of al-‘ESS is marked 


tribe.) In another connection Jaktt (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 341) writes that formerly there was 
only one well; later, however, palms were planted and more wells sunk, and the whole 
region was called al-Ukajlibe. This al-Ukajlibe, he says, lies along the border of the Salma 
range within about two miles of the two mountain ranges of Aga’ and Salma and belongs 
to the Beni Sinbis. According to other authorities, however, Jakit says, we must assign al- 
Ukajlibe to the wells in the Aga’ mountains. Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 63, asserts that Surra 
is a hill half submerged in sand, situated near the Seb of Uruk. The same name is given 
to a town in the Salma mountains and to a well in the valley of Salma, the upper part of 
which is called Du al-E‘Sa8, the lower_portion being known as al-Hafa’ir. — Surra probably 
coincides with the modern Se%b of aS-Sera, in which the settlement of Seb‘an is situated. 
The upper part of the valley of Salma called al-E‘Sas by Jaktt recalls the Se%b of al-“ESS, 
or the upper part of the Se%b of as-Seb°4n which winds along the northern border of the 
Salma mountains. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), pp. 697, 776, states that al-‘Abd is a black hill between 
two dome-like elevations of moderate height that are called at-Tadejan and rise in the prox- 
imity of the Salma mountains and the valley of al-Rimar. A man migrated from the Salma 
mountains to another district. Seeing the ridge of the Salma mountains for too long a time 
lining the horizon and the adjacent al-Mala’, al-“Abd, and the valley of al-Rim4ar also lingering 
too long in his view, he was much astonished. — 

To all appearance this man was traveling from the northeastern extremity of the 
Salma range northward or northeastward through the level plain of al-Mela’, which is 
enclosed by the Salma range on the southwest. As seen from here the hill of al-‘Abd would 
rise from a plain in the foreground. Al-Rimar denotes the lower part of the valley of as- 
Seb‘an, in the channel of which the run-off lingers long under the alluvium. 


33 Nasr states that aS-Sera is a mountain in the chain that belongs to the Tajj tribe 
(Jakit, Mu'gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 3, p. 268). 


3t Jakat, op. cit., p. 291, states that about the valley of Satnan in Negd clans of the 
Tajj tribe have their camps. — The valley of Satnan may be a gully near Mt. as-Satnijje. 


8° Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), pp. 750f., and Jakit, op. cit., Vol.3, pp. 486f., knew 
of a place called Taba within the Tajj territory, and quote the poet Zejd al-Hejl, who mentions 
the following places: al-Kufejl, Taba, Ruhbet Irmam, and MurSid or MunSid. — Obviously 
Zejd al-Hejl means our Taba. Al-Kufejl coincides with Mt. al-Kfél to the west of Fejd and 
northeast of Taba. MunSid, or, according to the spelling of al-Bekri, MurSid, is unknown 
to me. Ruhbet Erman is an undulating plain on the Pilgrim Road south of Taba. 

Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 87, states that Irmdam is a place within or near the Tajj ter- 
ritory, because Zejd al-Hejl, Mohammed’s contemporary who embraced Islam when dying 
at the well of Farde belonging to the clan of Garm, longed for the camping grounds of his 
Tajj tribe in al-Kufejl, Taba, Irmam, and MunSid (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Balak, 1285 A.H.], 
Vol. 16, p. 49). 

Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 211; Vol. 3, p. 536, spells this name Arm&am and states 
that it is a valley either within the Beni Asad territory or between al-Hager and the oasis 
of Fejd. The Beni Gadima of the Beni Asad held the wells of Turejfa in the lower part of 
this valley. — The Se%b of at-Tiizi heads at wells of that name in the Ruhbet Erman. 


36 Al-Gibb suggests al-Gubb which Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 17, describes as a region 
in the mountains inhabited by the Tajj tribe, abounding in water and date palms. 
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by isolated hills, the remnants of eroded mountains, the names of which 
are: an-Nsér,?” al-Mi8t, al-Hdejban, as-Swédan, al-Melehijje, Arkan, Satib, 
ad-Dejm, Asfar, Mléha, Feté, Gisan, al-‘Abd, and Kart as-Sabha. On the 
south the watershed is formed by the hills of ad-Dara, al-Hwejdi, al-Gafr, 
ak-Sbejée, al-Hwétre, Drej‘At, al-Hamrijje, and al-Medarre.** Still farther 


Fic. 7—AI-Gildijje and al-Gannén from the west. 


east rise the hills of ak-Sa‘ira and ad-Debabe. The Se%b of al-"ESS is 
separated on the north by the hills of as-Sarra’ and al-Gnadal and by 
the plateau of an-NefiSi from the se%b of az-ZwAle, which communicates 
with it at the eastern end of an-NefiSi. Besides a well of the same name, 
near az-Zwale there are the wells of al-Hdejban, as-Swédan, and as- 
Sabsab; near the head of al-‘ESS are the wells of as-Sbejée and the 
Klejjeb Dijab, with, somewhat farther south, those of al-Gafr and al- 
Hamrijje. Near the hills of ad-Debabe al-‘E8S enters the se%b of al-Har, 
which is usually called as-Seb‘4n* after the settlement irrigated by it. This 
settlement comprises twenty-five houses inhabited by members of the 
Beni Tamim tribe. The name of their chief is Hajrallah at-Tamimi. 

The se%b of al-Har comes from the southwestern extremity of the 
Salma mountains and extends almost due northeast. Besides being joined 
by al-‘ESS, it also is entered in the plain Sihlet al-Manah by a shorter 
Se%ib called Hafez, and, near the settlement of al-‘Edwa, by the se7b of 
al-Mhejmer. On the right the Se%b of aS-Sera’ reaches it near the settle- 
ment of Seb‘an, and the seb of al-Kaw north of Mt. al-Gibb. 


Just before eight o’clock an extraordinarily violent sand 
storm came up from the north-northwest. It subsided again 
about 10.00, but the cold northwest wind did not abate. 


37 An-Nsér may be the ancient al-Ansur. Jakit, op. cit., Vol.1, p. 380, states that al- 
Ansur is a well of the Tajj tribe near their two mountain chains to the south of the sand 
desert. — In the vicinity of an-Nsér there is a fairly large number of wells. 


38 According to Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 470, al-Mudarra is a mountain in the 
Aga? chain. 

39 Nasr states (ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 33, 603) that as-Sabu‘An is either a mountain in front 
of Fal& or a valley winding to the north of the Salma mountains along a black hill called 
al--Abd. According to al-Asma‘i al-‘Abd is a place near as-Sabu‘an within the Tajj territory. 
Nasr calls the hill of al--Abd properly ‘Abd Salma, because it rises to the north of the Salma 
mountains. The watering place of Mulejha lies to the west of the hill. — Northern Arabia 
abounds in black cones that are generally called ‘abd. ‘Abd Salma may be identical with the 
rock of al-“Abd northeast of Seb‘4n, past which, moreover, a valley winds its way; thus 
the Sabu‘an of Nasr might well have denoted either a hill or a valley. The well of Mliha 
lies to the west of Seb‘an. 

Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 640, states that Mulejha, a mountain to the west of the 
Salma chain, includes many wells and abounds in salt. —- Mt. Mléha rises northwest of the 
Salma mountains, and in its vicinity many shallow wells are to be found. 
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On February 16 we struck out on foot at 3.55 to the west- 
southwest. The thermometer registered only 7° C. From 6.21 
to 6.55 we breakfasted. In the tract of Umm al-Hmejrijje, 
through which we were passing, there had been no adequate 
rain for four years. Tmadm, harm, and hamra grew only in 
the deepest ravines. At 7.30 the serrated hills of Feté*® came 
into view south of us. 


A depression, through which runs the se%b of as-Seb‘An and above 
which rise the isolated hills of al-“Abd and the Kart as-Sabha, stretches 
to the southeast of Fet¢é. Beyond this lowland the level of the Sihlet al- 
“Arajde shone white. North of the serrated hills of Feté there rises 
gradually an impressive plateau on which the four hills of the Naf group 
are situated. In front of the Nuf hills we saw al-Hafazijje, the sharp black 
points of the Zel* Mléha, az-Zab‘, al-Bdene, and the somewhat lower hills 
of Jatob and ‘Arejga, between which wells of the same name are situated. 
The se%b of Jatob*! extends to the south-southeast and terminates at the 
hills of GisAn. 


Our entire attention was directed to the west, where the 
imposing Ega? mountains had come into view. They were 
emerging from the vapors of the morning, and the beams of 
the rising sun lingered on the various peaks, tinging them 
with a violet luster. 


NEAR GAW ‘AREJGA TO VICINITY OF HAJEL 


As we viewed the various peaks we could distinctly make 
out their configuration and that of the deep ravines dividing 
them from one another and flooded with dark blue haze. 
Numerous gadde (trails) led across our route to the wells 
Gaw Jatob and ‘Arejéa. On all sides remains of worn sand- 
stone rocks were to be seen. At nine o’clock the cone of al- 
Za‘ed came into view, shining far to the northwest, with the 
tabular hills of al-Gilf to the northeast of it and, nearer, 
al-Homejme. At 9.07 the Gaw ‘Arejga lay to the southwest 
of us. From 9.28 to 11.12 we rested in the ‘Akkas hills. One 
of our camels cast a young one (tiled), which was removed 


40 Jakat, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 8, p. 851, refers to a well of Fatk in the Aga’ 
mountains belonging to the Tajj tribe. — Our Feté is not situated in the Ega’ mountains 
but east of them; as, however, Jaktt is never accurate in his statements, we need not doubt 
that our Feté coincides with his Fatk. 

41 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 1002f., employs Jateb as a name for a well in the Aga’ 
mountains mentioned, tozether with the watering station of al- Gurawi, by a certain poet. 
As-Saktini (ibid., Vol. 3, p. 255) knew of a watering station called ag-Sabaka or Sabaket 
Jateb in the Aga’ mountains, about which palms and talh trees grew. — The poet refers to 
the watering places of al-Gurawi and Jateb, one lying south and one north of the Nefid 
desert on the road from Negd to Syria. Al-Gerawi is a well and a half-ruined farm in the 
oasis of al-Gowf south of the settlement of Damat al-Gandal, and Jateb coincides with our 
Jatob, although it does not lie in the Esa’ mountains themselves but near them. 
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before its mother had time to sniff at it. At 11.54 we saw 
the watering place Gaw Jatob about eight hundred meters to 
the south in a basin beneath a dark rock. At some distance 
beyond the wells there are two jagged hills in which gypsum 


Fic. 8—Environs of Jatob. 


is dug. The hills in the environs of Jatob (Fig. 8) recall the 
topography of Hesma.*” They do not exceed twenty meters in 
height and are isolated, their sides being worn smooth, here 
vertical, there overhanging. Leaving the sandstone areas, we 
were now entering a region of granite which extends as far 
west as Abrak aS-Sijih between the Ega’ and al-Misma ranges. 
The Salma mountains were in sight, apparently far beneath 
us. At 12.20 the Gaw ‘AkkaS lay to the northwest of us at the 
foot of a dark-brown cone. The view of the numerous hills 
and knolls to the south was most beautiful. Some of these are 
hardly as much as twenty meters high, isolated, and composed 
of as many as twelve horizontal layers of square blocks sepa- 
rated from one another by gaps caused by the erosion of the 
soft sandstone. At 12.30 the dark ravine of al-"Okde came into 
view to the west, and in the foreground on our right the hill 
of Samra Hajel. Between the ravine and the hill lay the town 
of Hajel encompassed by high brownish-yellow walls, above 
42 See the author’s The Northern Hegdz, New York, 1926, pp. 48—50. 
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which numerous towers and dark palm tops were to be seen. 
North of the Gaw ‘AkkaS the pink-stained tabular hills of 
as-Sandtk appeared, al-Mu‘allak and al-Bdene being visible to 
the south. From the last the gully Tel‘ az-Zoba runs north- 
west. We were traversing the watershed of the se7wbdan of 
Jatob and al-Brejt; the latter communicates with the valley 
of Hajel. Prominent in the southwest were the hills: Mléeha, 
Satib, Arkan, and al-Melehijje; south of these two horns 
of al-Hamrijje with the truncated al-Medarre could be seen 
near the Se%b of al-ESS and far to the south the reddish 
walls and leveled tops of the Rumman mountains. 


Mt. al-Gedid, which terminates the ridge of Salma on the southwest, 
has three prominent horns visible from a great distance. The seb of al- 
Helle, in which lie the settlement of al-Ksér and the wells of jal-Bella- 
zijje, extends south from this mountain. Between al-Ksér and al- Gedid 
the se%b of al-Helle pierces the hills of al-Wtédat, south of which the 
isolated hills of Orejnbe, al-Rasil, al-Ka‘sa, al-Wardat, and an-Nwéta 
rise to the east, and al-Zidr, as-SmAahe, as-Slejbi, al-Rarejbén, and as- 
Slejmi to the west, of the Se%b. Between Orejnbe and the head of Wadi 
Turmus the plain of Ruhbet Erman, on which lie the ruins and wells of 
at-Tfizi,# stretches along the Pilgrim Road leading to Mecca. 

Southwest of the ridge of Salma there is a group of table moun- 
tains called Rumman,‘4 each of the various peaks of which has its own 
particular name. 

The Se%b of al-Lakm winds along the eastern side of Rumman, issu- 
ing from the hills of SAbel and running south. The settlement of ar- 
Rawza, which belongs to the ‘Abde tribe and of which Eben Gabr is chief, 
has fifteen houses and lies in the upper portion of the se%b of al-Lakm 
between Mts. al-‘Akab and Daraf. Farther down this se%b, between the 
hills of Umm Sahem and Sburijje, there is the pool and garden of al- 
Ehfen and, under the hills of al-Rurfr and al-Hamer, the wells and garden 
of al-Hféne. West of al-Ehfen lies the defile of Bakr, near the southern 
end of which is the settlement of Mustagidda. The northern part of this 
defile is called al-Bwejb. The hamlets of Ksejr at-Turki and al-Razale, 

43 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 893, states that Tiz is a station on the 


Pilgrim Road between Fejd and Sumejra’ near a hill of the same name in the territory of 
the Asad tribe. 


44 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wustenfeld), p. 412, states that Ramman is a mountainous 
country in the midst of the sand desert of the Tajj tribe. The poet Ibn Mukbel speaks of 
various isolated crags and low tabular hills in it. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 815, writes that Mt. RammAan lies within the Tajj territory 
west of the Salma range in a sand desert where there are many lions. Haled there overtook 
the renegades who were in flight after the defeat at Buzaha and compelled them to re-embrace 
Islam. — HA4led ibn al-Walid operated in these regions in 633 A.D. before going to Irak. 
The wells of al- Bzaha lie within fifty kilometers to the north of our Rumman. There are 
numerous springs in the vicinity. In many places the ground water is so near the surface 
that it forms swamps overgrown with sedge, the haunts of various wild animals. Lions also 
may have had their habitation there before they were exterminated by powder and shot. 

In another place (ibid., Vol. 8, p. 805; Vol. 1, p. 705) Jakat states that Ramméan is 
a mountain rising at the foot of the Salma range within the Tajj territory and that the 
well of Radwar and the valley of Bakr are to the left of it. — Bakr is a rt (defile) traversed 
by a road which runs through the ridge of Rumman from south to north. Our Rumman 
mountains communicate with the western offshoots of the Salma range on the east, and 
there is no doubt that they coincide with the Ramman of Jakutt. 
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the latter with twenty-five houses, lie at the western base of Rumman. 
North of these and of the hills of al-Ma‘a’ and al-Mhas the wells of al- 
Hneke, Nabtal, and al-Ramr* are to be found. 

The wells of al-Ramr are fed by the brook of al-Mdejsis, which issues 
from the hills of ad-Dére‘ and traverses the plain of al-Manéab in a south- 
erly direction, winding among the hills of al-‘Asejfirat. Between al-Ramr 
and RumméAn lies the plain Ka‘ al-Hard, in the midst of which tower the 
hills of ‘Abse and al-Kedfim; the hill of al-‘Atwa’ rises on the northern 
edge of this plain. West of al-Mdejsis the se%b of Gwej RaSid runs south- 
southeast from the southern extremity of the Ega range. Its head lies 
between the eastern slope of the elevation of al-Hazn and the hills of 
al-Hfazijje; on the left it is joined by the se%b of al-Hwejjan, which is 
separated from it by the hill of al-Hra’ and in the valley of which lies 
the oasis of Sakf. At the very source of the Gwej RaSsid is the well of 
Dulkm4n and, farther down, the oases of as’-Sakrawi, aS-Shawe, al-Kasse,* 
al-Ben4ne,*" and the Tarab az-Zersi. 

The Se%b of aS-Sa‘be48 rises in the hill of an-Nuzman, runs east- 
southeast, and terminates at the Tarab az-Zersi. 

Between as-Sa‘be and the Gwej RaSid are the hills of Umm Lahan, 
al-Bwejb, Shale, Sa‘nab (with the well of az-Zbane), Deraf (with the well 
of al-Atram), Farat, al-Kranén (with the well of al-BwA‘a), Sobkan, al- 
Gruma, Sbahe (with a well of that name), al-Fare’ (with a well of that 
name), as-Sfa’, Sbarte, al-Wa‘re, al-Baram, ar-Rwejte, and, to the south 
of aS-Sa‘be, the well and hill of al-Ol,4? and the mesas of a-Skajme, 
as-Swéher, and ad-Dahhan. 


After one o’clock white patches of quartzite and reddish 
dikes of granite began to show in the sandstone. From 2.13 


45 Jakit, op. cit, Vol. 3, pp. 813f., mentions Ramr of the Tajj tribe. He cites as- 
Sakfini as stating that it lies opposite the station of Tz, west of a hill of that name. Tiz 
is a station on the Pilgrim Road from al-Ktfa to Mecca and is included within the admin- 
istrative district of al-Jemama. Haled ibn al-Walid arrived from Aknaf Salma at the water- 
ing place of al-Ramr of the Beni Asad tribe. — Our Ramr lies to the west of at-Ttzi (the 
ancient Taz) on the way from the southwestern offshoots of the range of Salma to al-Bzaha. 


46 The oases of al-Kasse and of Sakf are known to the Arabic authors. 

As-Saktini mentions (ibid., Vol. 4, p. 125) that the rain wells of Du al-Kassa lie within 
two miles of the station of aS-Sukik in the direction of Zubala. Abu “Obejda is said to have 
made a raid on them by order of the Prophet. Du al-Kassa, however, is also the name of 
the wells of the Beni Turejf clan in the Aga’ mountains; according to others Du al-Kassa is a 
well lying between Sukf and Radwar and in the Salma mountains belonging to the Tajj tribe. — 

No doubt Abu ‘Obejda did not proceed as far as the well of Du al-Kassa on the Pilgrim 
Road near the station of aS-Suktiik. The Du al-Kassa in the Ega’ mountains, however, coincides 
with our al-Kasse, for Sakf is an oasis in the valley of al-Hwejjan, and Radwar, referred 
to by “the others,’’ must be located in the hills of Rumman. 

Al-Bekri, op.cit., p. 789, states that the place named Sukf lies within the territory 
of the “Abs and Beni ‘Amer clans who wage war with one another. He cites the poet Hatem 
as mentioning Sukf together with the valleys of “Amitdan, al-Ramr, as-Secb, and Masar. — 
I identify “‘Amadan with the ‘Aklat al--Amid at the head of the valley of al-Mdejsis. Al- 
Ramr is a watering place within ten kilometers to the southeast of Sakf. AS-Se°b may 
coincide with a&-Sa‘be southwest of Sakf. MaSar is a mountain in the northeastern part of 
the Ega’ range. 

47 Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 740, speaks of Banan as a place within the territory of 


the Beni Asad in Negd. It belongs to the Beni Gadima. So much is recorded by Nasr. 
According to others al-BanAane is a watering place of the Beni Gadima at the base of the Banan. 


48 Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 293, knew of a place, Sa‘ba’” by name, in the two mountain 
ranges and a place called Su‘ba’ within the territory of the Beni Fezéra. — Sa‘ba’ is no 
doubt identical with our Sa‘be. 

49 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 407, mentions Awl, a locality in the territory 


of the Ratafan tribe between the oasis of Hajbar and the two ridges of the Tajj tribe 
within two days of Darrad. — Darrad or Zarrad lies southwest of our al-Ol. 
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to 2.43 we rested. At 3.08 Hajel lay within about ten kilo- 
meters to the west-northwest, below us between the Samra 
and Ega’. At 3.10 we crossed the road which leads from Hajel 
through al-‘Edwa to al-Kasim. To the Sammar Hajel is known 
as al-BilAd and the other settlements as al-Bild. The southern 
suburb is called Zebara. We could overlook the whole town. 
The gardens of al-Wuséta appeared as a black spot to the 
west, near the entrance to the ravine of al--Okde. At 3.48 we 
crossed the road that leads from Hajel to Fejd and traverses 
the Salma range in the pass of an-N‘aj. At 4.09 we crossed 
the road from HAajel to the settlement of Seb‘an, and at 4.25 
we made camp in a broad depression. From an eminence near 
by we could view Hajel®® and hear the calls summoning the 
people to prayer. 
We determined the latitude. 


SOUTH OF HAJEL TO DEFILE OF ‘AKANKALA 


On February 17 we started at 5.30, proceeding to the south- 
west. Our kerchiefs, cloaks, and blankets, and the manes of 
the camels were all covered with heavy dew, called kafse or 
tall by the Sammar. 


509 Hajel originally was the mame of the valley, the settlement being called al-Kurejje. 
To distinguish it from others it probably came to be called the Kurejjet Hajel; finally the 
first name was dropped. 

Imrulkajs, Diwdn (De Slane), p.32, makes mention of the mountains of Tantfa’ and 
al-Kawa‘il, situated within the territory of the Tajj tribe. He extols his abode in the Aga’ 
mountains, the safe encampment of his camels at al-Kurejje, and the pasture lands of the 
Tu‘l clan in the environs of Hajel. 

He mentions a deserted camping ground near al-Hajel and ‘Akel (ibid., p. 37). 

Hatem at-Ta’i was interred where he had lived, at Taba‘a or Tunra in the valley 
of Hajel. 

Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 1, 790, states that Hatem was born at the settlement of Bajust 
in the district of Bar ka. — This is the well-known Barka in north Africa and it is absurd 
that a member of the Tajj tribe who camped in central Arabia (where the settlement of 
Bajust is unknown) should have been born there at the end of the sixth century. According to 
Jakat, op. cit., p. 880, Hatem lived and was buried by the wells of Tunra. He cites Nasr al- 
Iskandari as recording that Tunra was a station in- the valley of HAjel and that it belonged 
to the Beni ‘Adi ibn Ahzam. Nasr (ibid., p. 312) states that the solitary hill of Uzajef or 
Utajef rises to the west of Tunra. 

Abu-l-Farag, Ardni (Balak, 1285 A.H.), Vol. 7, p. 114, knew the desert of Hajel, near 
which lay Kifar al- Meleh. — The latter must be identical with the oasis of al-Kfar, lying 
within twelve kilometers of Hajel. 

The poet Tarafa ibn al-‘Abd al-Bekri (Diwdn [Seligsohn], p. 151) made a halt in the 
Rowdet Du‘mi in the district of Hajel. 

When a member of the Tajj tribe learned that Husejn, son of “Ali, had been abandoned 
by his followers in al-Kifa, he invited him to seek refuge in the Aga’ mountains, where 
the Tajj tribe was accustomed to defend itself against both the Ghassanian and Himyarite 
kings and the kings of al-Hira: an-No‘man ibn al-Mundir, al-Aswad, and al-Ahmar. He 
promised to take Husejn to ‘al- Kurejje and assured him that all the inhabitants of the Aga’ 
and Salma mountains, whether on horse or on foot, would join him within ten days (at- 
Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 2, p. 304). — 

It is an interesting fact that the Ghassanian kings should have raided the Tajj ter- 
ritory, exactly as the great chiefs of the modern Rwala, whose camps occupy the sites 
formerly occupied by those of the Ghassanians, now seek to pillage these parts. The kings 
of al-Hira tried to obtain control of the transport road which leads from their town south- 
ward to central Arabia, and, in consequence, they had to make raids on the refractory clans 
of the Tajj tribe. Neither the Ghassanians nor the kings of al-Hira could beleaguer the 
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At 6.22 we traversed the wide but shallow channel of 
ad-Dére‘. 

This valley issues from the hills of the same name at the south- 
eastern extremity of the Ega’ mountains, runs almost parallel with these 
mountains to the north-northeast, turns to the northeast beyond Hajel, 
and terminates at the base of the scarp Gal ‘Ajjar in the marshes near 
the settlement of Bak‘a’. East of it and south of Hajel are the isolated 
hills of “Ajjar, al-Masli, ‘Es‘ase, al-Bzaha, al-Orejnbe, al-MSét, al-Makzam, 
al-Ruraba, Umm Rukuba, and Marédra.*! 

North of Marora rise the hills of al-Adrag, al-Ahejmer, az-Zab’, al- 
Mu‘allak, al-Bdene, and Cedis. Al-Mbarakat, al-Krajjinén, and al-Rrejbén 
appeared to the west of the se%b of ad-Dére‘. 

Before us opened the entrance to the pass of as-Self, 
defended on the south and north respectively by the saddle- 
shaped mountains of al-Bar and al-Mardijje, which are not 
unlike fortified towers. On one side of al-KeSrijje the eastern 
offshoot of the black giant of ar-Ra‘éla came into view, the 
blue pillars of al-Menif and al-MeSar appearing in front of it. 
The imposing peaks of al-Far‘, all encompassed with a golden 
radiance, gradually disappeared between al-Mardijje and al- 
KeSrijje, high beyond the gardens of al-Kfar. These gardens 


settlement of al-Kurejje, which was, as we may assume, surrounded by walls. Not only would 
it have been impossible for them to supply themselves with an adequate amount of provi- 
sions and water, but it would have been difficult to convey the necessary siege appliances 
to a country so remote from their homes. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wistenfeld), p. 261, states that Hajel is a valley in the proximity 
of the Aga’ mountains, mentioned by tie poet Imrulkajs. The latter appealed to the Beni 
Gadila of the Tajj tribe for protection from the king of al-Hira and stayed at al-Kurejje 
near the valley of Hajel. Later on he betook himself to the Beni Fezara (Imrulkajs, Diwan 
[De Slane], pp. 183—15; Abu-l-Farag, op. cit., Vol. 8, pp. 71f.). 

The poet Gaber ibn Hurejs (al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 109; Jakuat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 230) 
mentions HAajel together with al-Karijj, Kames, al-Asfar, al-Gaz‘*, Duba‘a, Rudafa, and 
“Uwared, all of which lie within the Tajj territory. — Al-Karijj most probably coincides 
with al-Kurejje and the city of Hajel of today, Duba‘a being identical with modern Zba‘a, 
“‘Uwared with al-‘Erzijje, and al-Asfar with the mountain of as-Sofr (al-Bekri, loc. cit.), all 
of these places being situated in or near the northern part of the Ega’ mountains. 

Ibn al-Kalbi (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 191) states that Hajel is a valley between the 
two ranges of the Tajj tribe, in which lies al-Kurejje, a well-known settlement. The well 
of Tunra lay by the side of the valley of Hajel (ibid., Vol. 1, p. 880; Abu-l-Farag, op. cit., 
Vol. 16, pp. 96 ff.). 

Hassi Halfa, Gihdn numa’ (Constantinople, 1145 A.H.), p. 531, knew of the springs 
of Ses and Harik, containing bitter water_-and within one- Eee of Hajel. In the valley of 
Kena’, one ‘march from Mawfak in the Sammar territory, crops were irrigated by means 
of special hoists. Hajel lay to the north of Mawfak on the Pilgrim Road to Bagdad and 
was five marches distant from al-‘Ela’. — 

In my opinion Seg is a misspelling of Seziz, just as Samar has been improperly 
written for the correct Sammar. The watering place of a8-SezizZ now, as formerly, is popular, 
as the shortest road from HAjel to Syria passes by it. Harik may be identified with al-Hariz, 
to the southeast of Hajel. Kena’ is the modern Kna’ on the road to Syria. Instead of Mawfak 
we should read Mawkak or Mowkak, the name of a settlement southwest of Hajel. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century the Pilgrim Road from Badgad ran through Hajel and 
not through Fejd, as it had before that time. The ancient name of the Tajj tribe has fallen 
into disuse, since a family of the clan of Sammar of the Tajj tribe has come into power. 
The Sammar territory extended to the northwest of al-Jemama and comprised various towns 
and hamlets such as Fejd and Hajel. The famous mountain ranges of Aga’, Salma, and 
“Awgan are situated within this territory (ibid., p. 580). 


51 Jakat op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 505f., states that in al-Mar6éra the Dubjan tribe defeated 
the Beni ‘Amer. — Our Maréora lies about midway between the territories of these two tribes. 
It is possible that their raiding bands met here. 
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cover an extensive area, but they convey a melancholy im- 
pression, casting their shade on the desolate ruins of deserted 
houses. 

At one time the settlement of al-Kfar was larger than 
Hajel. Only twenty years ago the dates of al- Kfar were famed 
among the Sammar, their taste being superior to that of the 
dates of “a-Setata” (as pronounced by N4zel). In late years, 
however, the settlement has been visited by fever (humma) 
which has carried away the women and children, the men 
having perished in the wars. Its houses forsaken and its palms 
felled, al-Kfar grew desolate. Only forty half-ruined houses are 
standing and these are inhabited by slaves and aged harlots. 
Harlots are said to be very numerous in Hajel. If such a 
woman gives birth to a boy, she exposes him by night in the 
mosque, and he is afterwards brought up at the expense of 
the prince and becomes a slave. 

The valley of ad-Dére‘, which we were traversing, was 
full of women and children collecting locusts. The inhabitants 
of the various settlements store locusts in quantities large 
enough to last the whole year. They are either roasted on 
iron pans or boiled in salt water and then dried in the sun. 
When roasted or dried they are stored away in order either 
to be ground down into flour, of which bread is made, or 
mixed with dates, or taken without any other ingredient. They 
are consumed particularly on journeys. In the valley we saw 
many men going to mow grass. They are called karras (pl., 
kardrig) or fellaj (pl., felai). At 8.06 the country to the south 
and east presented a fine view, including the heights of Nuf, 
Feté, Marora, Satib, Arkan, and al-Melehijje. At 8.20 we crossed 
the Pilgrim Road running from HAjel to Mustagidda and thence 
to Mecca. On the northwest Hajel is surrounded by dark, low 
hills, one of which, al-‘Aref, is fortified and provided with 
towers. 

From 10.40 to 11.23 we took our lunch. The lowlands to 
the south and east of Hajel are characterized by the talh tree 
and ‘abejtrdn, a wormwood which forms tall bushes and fills 
the air with its fragrance. 

The view over the Ega’ mountains is enchanting. Granite 
rocks not unlike walls rise from the plain. Large and small 
clumps of palms show black among bare rocks. Such small 
oases are plentiful in the Ega’ range; extending from north 
to south we could see those of al-Hamje, ad-Debabi, al-‘Asre, 
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ar-Ri‘, as-Sféra, and as-Serr.°? Every oasis is the property of 
some family. 

Isolated crags and knolls can be seen rising ten to fifteen 
meters above the surface of the plain. These are the remnants 
of the overlying strata removed by erosion. 

From 2.05 to 2.56 our camels grazed on Sndn, razzdle, 
naag, nikd, sa“éd, gamd, ‘anam, rahab, rukejze, kaf'a’, gamba, 
and on ‘agram, which resembles rimt. At 4.10 we made camp 
by the gardens of the settlement of al-Kasr (Figs. 9, 10, 11). 
Over this settlement, which comprises thirty houses, Hasan 
al-MuSejjeh is the chief. Traces of recent fighting could be 
seen all around, houses pulled down, garden walls dug through, 
palms felled, and wells choked with débris. The depth of the 
wells of al-Kasr averages nine b@ (c. 18 m.). We ascertained 
the latitude. 

On February 18 we got very little sleep after midnight 
Two slaves of the minister Sa‘ad’s brother arrived from HAjel. 
They invited me to visit him, but I declined. I had no business 
there and I did not wish to expose myself to unnecessary 
danger. Sa‘td’s brother and his slaves were in charge of the 
citizens of Hajel. He might stir up some petty riot in which 
an unknown bullet would despatch me, or he might administer 
poison which would remove me from this world. Nazel agreed 
with me and we refused the invitation with thanks. After the 
slaves had retired, Nazel informed me that Sa‘ud had again 
urged him to desert me on the border of the Sammar terri- 
tory. That this was really the case I ascertained from the 
question put to me by one of the slaves: 

“Who will accompany thee, O chief Mtsa, beyond the 
Sammar territory ?”’ 

‘““Nazel eben Tnejjan.”’ 

“Why, he cannot pass through the territory of the Weld 
Slejman and Weld ‘Ali.” 

“The Weld Slejman and also the Weld ‘Ali obey Eben Rasid 
and Nazel is conducting me from the camp of Eben Rasid.” 

“OQ chief Misa, beware of the Weld Slejman! They are 
traitors and recreants.”’ 

“The arm of Eben Rasid is long and will reach every 
traitor!” 


52 In this small oasis I recognize as-Sirr of the Arabic authorities. 

According to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 76, as-Sirr lies in Negd within the territory 
of the Beni Asad, for an Asadi has been heard to say that as-Sirr and as-Sarra’ are districts 
belonging to the Beni Asad. — As-Sarra’ are perhaps the hills of as-Sarra in the upper 
portion of the Se%b of al-“ESS to the south of as-Serr. 
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Fre.9 


Fic. 9—Ega’ from al-Kasr. 
Fic. 10—Al-Kasr from the north. 
Fic. 11—Al-Kasr, our camp. 
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Nazel, however, assured me of his loyalty. 

Before five o’clock in the morning some women and girls 
came to our camp, each carrying a vessel. As soon as we had 
untied the left forelegs of our camels and they had risen, the 
women rushed to them and caught their urine in the vessels, 
shoving and calling each other bad names; all this merely to 
secure the rare liquid. With the warm urine they hastened 
home. Some of the smallest girls, who had got to the camels 
last, loosened their hair in haste and, having filled their vessels, 
lowered their heads under the tails of the camels and let the 
intermittently flowing urine fall all over their heads, faces, 
necks, and breasts. Every piece of camel dung was collected 
by the women and carried away. 

Departing from the settlement at 5.44 we went southwest 
and saw the isolated hills to the east and southeast emerg- 
ing from the vapors of the morning. To the east, beyond the 
settlement of al-Kasr, rose al-Ruraba with al-Makzam south- 
east of it, and south of the last the long ridge of al-Melehijje 
with its spring wells. For a long time I watched the group 
of al-Bzaha’’ coming into view to the southeast. On the west 
this group is bounded by the se%b of al-Kurde, on the north 
by the valley of ad-Dére‘, and on the east by the ridge of 
al-Melehijje. The northern part of it is known as al-Msét, 
the southern as ‘Es‘ase. The reddish hills of al-Bzaha are 
extensive but low. They are divided from one another by 
broad gaps, in which there are a few spring wells, with the 
rain pool (hefna) of az-Zwale in the channel of ad-Dére’. 
Nomads are fond of pitching their camps by these wells, as 
their flocks can graze on the plains to the east as well as 
in the ravines of the Ega’ mountains. 


THROUGH DEFILE OF ‘AKANKALA TO MOWKAK; 
THE EGA’ RANGE 


At 6.42 we rounded Trejf az-Zabl, turning into the defile 
of “Akankala. In front of al-Bzaha there are two solitary, much 
weathered rocks known as al-Krajjinén, north of which rise 
the two black rocks of al-Rrejbén. From 7.15 to 7.45 we took 
our breakfast in the defile of ‘Akankala (Fig. 12). 

The Ega’ mountains, through which this defile penetrates, extend 
for sixty-five kilometers from southwest to northeast, their southern 


53 See below, Appendix V. 
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part averaging ten kilometers in width and 1400 meters in height above 
the sea and their northern averaging twice this width and 1700 meters 
in height. These mountains do not constitute a single, unbroken ridge, 
but consist of countless imposing mountain masses and peaks separated 
from one another by deep ravines. In places three distinct parallel chains 


Fic. 12—The defile of ‘Akankala. 


may be plainly distinguished, each divided by transverse valleys and gaps 
into separate mountain masses. The highest and least disconnected of 
these chains is the middle one. While the ravines of the two lateral 
chains cut down almost to the level of the adjacent plain, making the 
passage easy, the bottoms of the ravines in the middle chain are as much 
as three hundred meters above the plain, and their steep approaches render 
ascent and descent most difficult. 

On the south Ega’ is divided by the pass of al-Marma from the 
massive eminence of al-Hazn. North of al-Marma are the two peaks of 
Abu Ruzuma and HawsSan, beyond which the road from east to west runs 
through the pass of al-Muhtelef. East of the entrance to this pass rises 
the peak of ad-Drejge, between which and Mt. al-Mrétbe the wells of 
al-Hfejra and al-Gdejje are to be found. Beyond these comes Mt. ar-Rajde, 
beneath which is the spring of al--Ammasi. Northeast loom the peaks of 
al-Azjak, and as-Sabbah, and the extensive Mts. al-Gaz‘, al-Karfa, and 
as-Sirwal (on which are the wells of Razfén). Farther north the pass of 
al-Béz is defined by Mts. al-Glejmid, al-Mrassa, as-Snejjem, al-Megneb, 
Gidran, al-Mkejser, and al-‘Elem. The double-peaked Mt. Gebar looks down 
from the south on the pass of ‘Akankala, to the north of which rise the 
peak Trejf az-Zabl (beneath which are the springs of an-Negade, as- 
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Serr, and al-‘Wéne) and the lofty cones of al-Ma‘raz, Zluzal, al-Geswe, 
and al-KrejSme. Farther north the pillar of Garar and the pyramids of 
al-Bar, ad-Dihén, and an-NAadra define the pass of as-Self on the south. 
Between the latter and the pass of ‘Akankala the springs of al-Madsefe, 
al-Kamran, ar-Ri‘, ‘Anejz, Sféz, as-Sakra, as-Swé‘er, az-Zerra‘i, al-‘Asre, 
ad-Debabi, ‘Alejjan, al-Zis’, al-Hamje, and Sékan irrigate small gardens. 
North of the pass of as-Self the range widens and runs in a slightly 
more northerly direction, with the peak of al-Far‘ in the center. South 
of this mountain and above the pass of as-Self the more important groups 
are: Zalma, Belta, as-Shaban, Star, Kris, al-Mezne, Namer, al-Mestah, 
al-Mardijje, Sit, al-‘Alat, ar-Rsofa, as-Sofr, and al-KeSrijje. In these 
groups the springs of al-Hsejn, an-Na‘élat, al-Klejbén, al-“Atej, Lame, 
az-Zer‘an, and al-Kerden are to be found. To the east of al-Far* opens 
the ravine of al-‘Awémer, which is shut off on the south by Mts. al-GAzje, 
al-Maskara, an-Nkid, and al-Kmfs; the mountains closing this ravine 
on the north are az-Zhéhik, Serab, al-‘Ahén, al-Manzar, and al-Musam- 
raha. Near by and to the north of al-Far‘ lies the basin al-Gaw, from 
which the ravine of Shabaran runs northwards. To théseast of this ravine 
there rise Mts. RejbAn, ar-Rméz, al-Menif, as-Sababa, al-Mesar, al-Rurejje, 
and ar-Ra‘éla, the last terminating the entire chain.*! Among the last- 
named mountains the springs of al-Geba’, al-Zased, al-Wrid, and ar- 
Rfa‘i are to be found. To the west of the Shabaran ravine are grouped 


54 A)-Mas‘adi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 252, records that in 627—628 A.D. Abu “Obejda 
proceeded from al-Medina on a raid into the Aga’ and Salma’ mountains of the Tajj tribe. 
In the same year ‘OkkASa’ ibn Mihsen of the Asad tribe marched against his fellow tribesmen 
encamped at Ramr Marzik, within two nights of Fejd on the road to al-Kifa. 

Al-Wakedi, Mardzi (Wellhausen), p. 238, states that Abu “Obejda started on his ex- 
pedition after sunset and fell upon the enemy at Du al-Kassa early in the morning of the 
following day. — 

As Abu ‘Obejda could not possibly in a single night have reached the Ega’ and Salma’ 
mountains, which are almost three hundred kilometers from al-Medina, the watering station 
of Du al-Kassa situated less than twenty-four miles to the east of al-Medina must have heen 
confused with a watering place of the same name lying at the southeastern base of Esa’. 
A watering place of al-Ramr lies within a single march southeast of Fejd and is remote 
from the Pilgrim Road to al-Kifa, on which not a single other Arabic author locates it. It 
may be, however, that ‘OkkaSa® made a raid on another watering station also called al-Ramr 
lying within two marches southwest of Fejd. It is also not impossible that the Beni Asad 
used to camp there. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 280, writes that the Aga’ mountains, which are 
noted for their healthful climate, used to be a refuge of the Tajj tribe, where they sought 
protection from the attacks of the kings of al-Hira and the Persians. — The Sammar seek 
shelter from the attacks of more powerful enemies in the gorges of the Ega’ even at the 
present day. In this respect the gorge of al-“Okde is noted; it lies west of Hajel and its 
entrance is artificially fortified in such a way that a few men can check hundreds of a 
pursuing enemy. 

As the Tajj tribe used to seek protection from the kings of the Arabs and Persians 
in the Ega’ range, it was also called Mana‘ (Protector) (ibid., p.546; at-Tabari, Ta’rih [De 
Goeje], Ser. 2, p. 304). 

Abu ‘Obejd as-Saktini records that the Aga’? mountains, the property of the Tajj tribe, 
extend within about two nights to the west of the oasis of Fejd (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
pp.122f.). Many small hamlets are stated to have existed there. He adds that the Tajj territory 
stretched to within ten nights southwest of the two mountain ranges and extended as far 
as the farthest extremity of the Aga’ and the settlements of al-Kurejjat on the confines of 
Syria. In a straight line al-Medina is three marches from the two mountain ranges. Between 
these ranges and the oasis of Tejma the mountains of Dabr, Rarijjan, and Rasal are situated, 
one march apart. Fadak is only one march from the two mountain ranges. — 

As-Saktini uses the name al-Kurejjat to denote the oasis of Dimat al-Gandal as well 
as other settlements to the east of it. Hence, the whole western portion of the Neftd must. 
have belonged to the Tajj tribe. The figures for the distances are too small, because, in order 
to reach al-Medina in three marches from the Ega? mountains, upwards of one hundred 
kilometers per day would have to be covered. 

Jakit, op. cit., p. 210, states that Arkan, a watering place in the Aga’ mountains, 
belongs to the Beni Sinbis. — Arkan is a hill east of the Ega’ and al-Bzaha. 

Jakat refers to Buhtur as a valley in the middle of the Aga’ (ibid., p. 498). 
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Mts. al-Hwéz and al-‘Erzijje, with the springs of al-Hajet, az-Zkale, al- 
Kbal, and ad-Drejfi, and Twaren. 

In ascending the ‘Akankala defile we had to guide our 
camels and constantly urge them up hill (Fig. 18). At 8.20 
we saw the palms of Zluzal on our right. These mark the 
boundary between the property of the Aslam tribe, to which 
the palm groves to the south belong, and of the Rite or Rijete 
of the ‘Abde tribe, who are in possession of the oases to the 
north. At nine o’clock we had gained the highest point of the 
pass. A fine view was unfolded behind us as far as the ridge 
of Rumman. This mountain is a solid mass, but to the north 
of it rise innumerable hills, hillocks, and knolls, of which the 
most conspicuous are al-Hwétre and ad-Dére“. To the east could 
be seen all the various groups of hills as far as Feté. To the 
southeast the Salma mountains formed a dark wall. Ahead of 
us to the northwest we were greeted by a buff-colored sandy 
waste strewn with violet and black hillocks and knolls. Nearest 
the Ega’ range are the groups of Hé¢ébar and Ummu-r-Rkuba 


He says that Bulta is a well-known place in the two mountain ranges of the Tajj 
tribe, which Imrulkajs chose for his abode (ibid., pp. 721f.). According to as-Sakini (loc. 
cit.) Bulta denotes a spring and grove of date palms in a valley overgrown with talh trees, 
which belong to the Beni Darma’ in the Aga’. — Belta is now the name of a mountain 
and some palm trees on the northern side of the pass of as-Self. 

Jakuat states that Tarmad is a valley or watering place in the Aga’ and belongs to 
the Beni Ta‘laba of the Beni Salaman of the Tajj (zbid., p. 922). 

He mentions the valley of Gubejb in the Aga’ bids) Vol 23) p. 32). 

He records that Gaww is a settlement of the Beni Ta‘laba ibn Darma’ and Beni 
Zuhejr in the Aga’, and also a territory of the Beni Tu‘al in the Aga? and Salma’? mountains 
(ibid., Vol. 2, p. 161). 

Imrulkajs (Ahlwardt, Divans [1870], p. 142) mentions Gaww along with al-Mistah. — 
Al-Gaw is a basin with a grove of palms at the northern base of Mt. al-Far‘. Al- Mestah is 
a mountain southwest of al-Gaw. 

Jaktt, op. cit., p. 270, refers to Hesna, a bold bluff in the Aga’ mountains. 

He speaks of al-Hufejr, a well in the Aga’ mountains; according to others al-Hufejr 
is described as belonging to the Beni Farir of the Tajj tribe (ibid., p. 297). The wells of 
al-Hufejr, an-Nuhejla, and al-Ma‘anijje are said to lie three miles apart. — The well of al- 
Hfejra lies on the northern side of the pass of al-Muhtelef. 

Jakat knew of Hakl, a settlement of the Beni Darma’ of the Tajj tribe in the Aga’ 
mountains (ibid., pp. 800). 

According to Nasr (ibid., p. 382) Hajja is a hill of the Tajj tribe. — This hill rises 
at the northwestern extremity a the pass of as-Self. 

Nasr (zbid., Vol. 3, p. 247) knew of the valley of Sebah in the Aga’? mountains. 

Jakit, op. cit., p. 278, states that Sark is a place in the mountains of the Tajj tribe. 

He employs Sat as the name of a peak in the Aga’? mountains (zbid., Vol. 3, p. 336). — 
This peak rises west of al-Mestah. 

He uses as-Sir to denote a well in the Aga’ mountains. There are said to be grottoes 
not unlike tents there. (Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 441.) 

He names the hill of ad-Dab* in connection with the Aga” mountains (ibid., Vol.3, p. 463). 
There is said to be a well there equaled by no other throughout the Tajj territory. — This may 
be the modern Ummu ZbAa‘ on the western edge of the Ega’ mountains southeast of Mowkak. 

According to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 816, Rumejr as-Sal‘a’ is a well in the Aga’ 
mountains not far from al-Rurejj. — Al-Rurejj may. coincide with the Mt. al-Rurejje. 

Jakutt, op. cit., p. 878, states that the Aga’?-mountains attain their greatest height in 
the middle with the peak of Du-l-Far‘. — Mt. al-Far‘ rises not from the center of the Aga’ 
mountains but in their northern section; it is the highest peak in whole range. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 559, locates the place of al-Madall in al-Ka‘, the principal 
settlement in the Aga’® mountains. Du‘ma is a well in the Aga’, in the mountains of the 
Tajj tribe, between Mulejha and al-‘Abd (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 577). 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 905, locates the hill of al-Wagr between the Aga’ and the 
Salma’ ranges. 
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and, beyond these, al-Gedid.® In the ravines grew semmé or 
samma, bizz al“anz, kurm, mrar, swajza, mwasal, jasih, wardet 
al-ehwa, swejs, zeri, rorejla, turdm or kazguh, and nikd. 

At 9.25 the settlement of Mowkak came into view; north 
and northwest of it appeared the hills of al--Abd, an-Nsab, 


Fic. 13—In the defile of “Akankala. 


al-Akra‘, Sak, as-Sorfe, and al-‘Ajmde. The difficulty of the 
descent exceeded that of the ascent. The path is very narrow, 
obstructed with dislodged rocks, and so steep in some places 
that we had to pull our camels back lest they tumble down. 
At 9.55 we reached the base and proceeded through the wide 
ravine between Mts. Gebar and Brazeh of the western chain. 
At 10.15 the mouth of the pass of as-Self lay to the north- 
east of us. This pass, as well as that of al-Béz to the south, 
is much easier than ‘Akankala, which we were crossing. At 
11.05 we overlooked the whole oasis of Mowkak, reaching 
southeastward in an extensive plain into which the sands of 
the Nefaid are making their way from the northwest. The 
black hill of al--Abd is a salient feature of the environs of 

55 Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 42, states that Gadid is a mountain close to the Aga’ 


range. — Our Gedid rises at the western base of this range and to all appearance corresponds 
with the Gadid cf Jakat. 
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Mowkak. To the west rise the hills of al--Ajmde, Garkik, as- 
Sménat, and al-Wutide, beyond which the horizon is closed 
by the elongated group of Mtale‘, the remnant of a mountain 
range running almost parallel with the Ega’ mountains. Mtale‘ 
at one time extended unbroken northward into the Neftd, but 
now there remain to the north of Mtale‘ proper only the hil- 
locks of al-Gerrah, al-Ahejzrat, Umm ‘Edlén, ar-Rham, and 
al-Hirg, the last being almost completely buried under the 
sands of the Nefiid of al-Mhaffar. Southeast of Mowkak the 
Ega’ range is approached by the hills of al-‘Elem, al-Wabara, 
and as-Sezfan. 

We now traversed a plain covered with sand almost fifty 
centimeters deep. In places rimt and ‘agram bushes formed 
small groves. On elevated spots clumps of ‘awseg were to be 
seen. From 12.10 to 2.25 our camels were allowed to graze, 
for we knew that the environs of Mowkak would provide no 
pasture for them. They pastured on sobot, zamrdan, ‘alka’, 
‘aneba, and raraz. At four o’clock we arrived in Mowkak and 
camped by the western garden wall near a small barley field, 
which had to be irrigated daily lest the barley dry up in the 
sand. 

Mowkak’® lies in the short valley of al-Biz. Most of it is in 
ruins (Figs. 14, 15), although in the northern part some thirty 
houses have been preserved, together with flourishing palms. 
In the southern part ruins and clumps of etel trees are all that 
is to be seen. The wells in the northern half are from six to 
ten ba* (c. 12—20 m.) deep, whereas those in the southern 
portion of the settlement attain a depth of twenty-five ba 
(c.50m.). The water of the northern wells is brackish, that 
of the southern, fresh. The inhabitants belong partly to the 
Hfejle clan of the Singara tribe and partly to the Beni Ta- 
mim. Their chief is Raleb eben MSejjer. South of the settle- 
ment rises a dark hill called ar-Rwejje. 

We inquired as to the location of the nearest camp of 
the Weld Slejman, from among whom we wished to select a 
guide, and learned that they were camping somewhere beyond 
al--Ajmde; no one, however, was willing to conduct us there. 
We then determined the latitude. 


56 As-Sakiini knew of a village called Mawkak, which, together with palms and fields 
in the Aga’ mountains, belonged to the Garm clan. According to others the wells of Mawkak 
belonged to the Beni ‘Amr ibn Rowt and later to the Beni Samaga. Close by rises the hillock 
of Tuham. (Jakdat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 688; Vol. 3, p. 518; al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 468.) 

At the end of April, 1821, the Egyptian army commanded by Hsén bek Abu Zaher 
besieged the settlement of Mawkak and, having seized it, slaughtered all the men (Ibn BiSr, 
‘Unwdn (Bagdad, 1828 A. H.], Vol. 1, p. 189). 


CHAPTER IV 
MOWKAK TO AL-‘ELA? 


MOWKAK TO ABRAK AS-SIJUH 


On February 19 we quitted Mowkak at 4.30 without any 
guide and proceeded to the northwest. At 5.30 the first hill 
of the al--Ajmde group rose on our right. We were looking 
for the encampments of the ‘Aneze, or ‘Antiz, as Nazel called 
them. ‘Anfiz means a small group consisting of a few tents 
belonging to one of the ‘Aneze tribes. After seven o’clock we 
sighted tents on the sandy upland of Garkik and proceeded 
towards them. The approach was not at all easy, several gorges 
half filled with sand separating them from us. At 8.06 we 
arrived at the camp, unloaded our camels, and put up a tent. 
Then Nazel went to a tent close by for information as to the 
number of ‘Aneze present in the encampment. It was not long, 
however, before he returned with the unwelcome news that 
the ‘Antz had withdrawn on the previous day to somewhere 
about the ridge of Mtale.. We immediately struck our tent, 
loaded our packs, and atnine o’clock set off toward the northern 
extremity of that ridge. 

The camp where we had stayed for a while belonged to 
the ‘Amtd clan, at one time subject to the reigning family 
of Al Garba, who have emigrated to Mesopotamia together 
with their clans. The ‘Amtid have remained in their original 
homeland and joined the Singara. They number about five 
hundred tents and usually camp on the southwestern border 
of the Ega’ mountains. Their head chief is Eben Fnejdel. 

From 9.45 to 10.20 our camels grazed near the hills of 
al-Ahejzrat and al-Gerrah. A violent sand storm rose from the 
west. At 11.12 we met two riders on camels (mattdjén), who 
told us that the ‘Antz were camping on the southeastern edge 
of Mtale.. We forthwith turned to the southwest. 

We skirted the eastern side of the ridge of Mtale‘,’’ passing 
ruined huts and many etel trees, which formed a line of clumps 

57 The poet Kutejjer (Jaktit, Mu‘gam [Wistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 523) mentions the 
plain of al-Bedaje‘ in connection with the sand desert of ‘Aleg and the solitary rock of 


Mutale’.. — Raml ‘Ale& was the ancient name of the modern Nefad desert, the hadb of 
Mutale® being our elongated hill of Mtale*. 
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at least eight kilometers long. A settlement of the Swejd clan 
had formerly stood there and had rapidly increased in size, 
for it had plenty of water and was protected from the north- 
west winds. Feuds, however, arose among the population, civil 
strife broke out, the huts were pulled down and the palms felled 
out of vengeance, and the settlement fell to ruin (Fig. 16). At 
12.48 we saw Mrér, which forms the largest clump of etel trees 
under the peak of as-Sda’. 

The ridge of Mtale® protected us from a ‘agdg, or sand 
storm; after one o’clock, however, it started to rain, very little 
at first, but soon so heavily that we were all but drenched when 
at three o’clock we arrived in the camp of the ‘Antz. A man 
about forty years old ran to meet us, seized the rein of my 
camel, urging and imploring us to be his guests. An old man 
came running from a neighboring tent, gripped my right leg, 
and also besought me to enter his tent. I decided to be the 
cuest of both, but declared that we should put up our tent 
between theirs and live by ourselves. As we wished to dry 
our wet clothes and blankets, find a reliable guide, and gather 
some information about the southern and southwestern en- 
virons of the Ega’? mountains, we made up our minds to spend 
one day at least with the ‘Antz. Our old host fetched us some 
sour milk, the younger one brought some fuel, and we pur- 
chased a ten-months-old buck and prepared our supper. We 
learned that our younger host used to conduct the messengers 
of Eben Rasid to al-Hegr and al-Mu‘azzam and that he was 
an honest man. I liked him for his terse and clear way of 
answering and hired him as guide to al-‘Ela’ and back. His 
name was ‘Ali eben Mrejhem; he had sprung from the Al ‘Awasi 
family of the Weld Slejm4n and was camping with the “Amtd 
as neighbor (kasir). 

The Weld Slejm4n belong to the ‘Aneze, the division of them camp- 
ing between Tejma, Hajbar, and Béza Netil being subject to Mes’an 
walad ‘Askar al “Awagi. 

This division of the Weld Slejm&an is composed of: 

al-Ga‘afra 
f Slimanijje. 

The clans of the Ga‘afra: 

Al Fzejl; families: Al ‘Awagi 


as-Shial (chief: Eben San‘a) 

Al Hamrin ( ,, Frejh eben Hamrin) 

az-Zwawje ( ,, GArallah eben Sanabel) 
Al Mrejhem ( ,, H&4b eben Mrejhem) 


al-Karawa‘a ( ,, Baraz al Gerwan) 
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The clans of the Ga‘afra (continued): 


Al Tammam (head chief: Mebgeh eben Tammam) 

Al Mbarek (ass F. Shejman al Mbarek) 

Al Nimran (lee oe Rwejsan eben Nimran). 
The clans of the Slimanijje: 

as-Slimat (Caey e Eben Stéwi) 

al-Razawre (Oe. 5 Eben Swéhed) 

al-Hmese Ges is Eben Mzahlak). 


On February 20 we spent the whole day in cartographic 
work. Standing on a neighboring eminence we drew a map 
of the southern part of the Ega’ range and its surroundings 
far to the west and southwest. 


On the south the Ega’ range terminates at the pass of al-Marma. 
From there southwards stretches the extensive upland of al-Hazn, above 
the general level of which rise the mesas of Dulkman, al-‘Asam, as- 
Sakrawi, and al-Gruma. On the northwest al-Hazn is separated by the 
Tenijjet al-Hafira from the hill ranges of az-Zel‘a, ar-Ra‘td, and as- 
Sahw,*8 between which run the hbub of Safwan and al-Mranni. 

The settlement of al-Gfejfe (Fig. 17), comprising ten puts and subject 
to Chief Eben “‘Etman, is near as-Sahw. 

The se%b of al-Mserze, in which lie the wells of al-Blalijje, stretches 
along the northern base of as-Sahw. The run-off is drained to the north- 
west and irrigates the gardens of the settlement of al- Gfejfe, lying half- 
hidden among the hills of an-Nsitr, al- Ghejra, ‘Erne, as- -SkézZ, Cefente, 
and az-Zel’. To the northwest of these hills are the hillocks of an-Nefs, 
Ab-az-Zard, al-Wutide, al-‘Anab, and az-Zmejhat. Between the last men- 
tioned and Rorejrit are the wells of al-ASkar and west of Rorejrit the 
well of an-Nwejta. South of Rorejrit rise six pyramids of the Deraf group, 
which, together with Mt. Sak to the west, command the whole surrounding 
country. Between the Deraf and al-Hazn appear the hillocks of Sbahe, 
Sobkan, Sa‘nab, and Farat. East of the last are the knolls of al-Kranén, 
with the well of al-Bwa‘a.°9 

At the base of Sa‘nab is the well of az-Zbane, the well of al-Atram 
lying at the base of Deraf. Mt. Sak, which directs the way to the famous 
watering station of Béza Netil,® is the best landmark between the Ega’ 
and al-Misma mountains, as it is exposed to view from every quarter. 

88 Hatem at-Ta’i, Diwdn (Schulthess), p. 20, states that the Aga’ mountains can be 
seen beyond as- Sakik and as-Sahw. — This as- -Sakik is probably identical with as- -Skéz, 
which rises north of as- -Sahw. 

The same poet (ibid., p. 43) enumerates the camps in Hawran, Aba’ir, as-Sahw, 
Nabtal, Gudijjat, Masaher, Buwa‘a, and ar-Reda’. — Hawran is the well-known mountain 
mass in Syria. Ab&a’ir is the modern Bajer on the road from the oasis of Tejma to the Hawran. 
As-Sahw is our Sahw. Nabtal, if it is not a wrong transcription of Netil, lies near al- Ramr 
to the southeast of as-Sahw. Al-BwA‘a is a watering place south of as- -Sahw. 

According to Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 487, as-Sahw consists of gorges which are full 
of date palms; they He along the western part of ‘the Aga”? mountains and belong to the 


Gadima_ family of the Garm clan of the Tajj tribe. — The settlement of Mowkak also belonged 
to the Garm clan. 


59 Hatem at-T4’i, loc. cit., makes mention of a camp in Buwa‘a. 
According to Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 750, Buwa‘a is a desolate plain near the Radhet 
al-Kurejnejn, belonging to the Beni Garm of the Tajj tribe. 


60 Al-Hazemi (ibid., Vol. 4, p. 738) knew of the mountain of Nabtal within the Tajj 
territory near the Aga’? mountains, and also a place of that name was known to him in 
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By drawing in the sand inside the tent an old man of 
the ‘Amtd clan outlined for me the features of the country 
lying between Mustagidda, the valley of ar-Rma’, and the Ega’ 
mountains. Our guide ‘Ali gave me information about the 


Fic. 14—Mowkak from the northwest. 


country extending as far north as Tejma from the volcanic 
zone of Tenan to the south. It was very tedious work but 
very profitable; moreover, ‘Ali thus got an idea of what I ex- 
pected him to tell me on our way. I was fully satisfied with him, 
for he knew the names and relative positions of the various 
places, and he never contradicted himself. In the evening we 
determined the latitude. ; 

On February 21 we left the camp of the ‘Antz at 5.50 
and proceeded west. It was 6.20 before “Ali caught up with 
us, for he had risen very late and could not easily part from 
his wife and children. There was no wind stirring. We circled 
the southern extremity of Mtale®. ‘Ali indicated where the 
springs of Mrér and al-Khejl flowed forth among these hills. 
At 7.05 the rock of Abrak al-‘Obejse, half submerged in sand, 


Syria. — The name ‘Nabtal”’ is no doubt due to a wrong transcription of ‘‘Netil.’’ The 
latter, a lofty cone, and the watering place Béza Netil lie to the west of the Ega’? mountains 
and, during the life of al-Hazemi (he died in 1188) belonged to the Tajj tribe. The Nabtal 
which al-Hazemi places in Syria probably derives this name from a mistaken rendering of 
Nejtel, which I recognize as the watering station of Ab-an-Nétel at the northern base of 
the Palmyrene mountains. 
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and its watering place, the Gaw al-‘Obejse,*! lay to the north- 
west of uS. 
North of al-‘Obejse five hillocks known as as-Sajjerin form a line; 


west of these rise the pillar-shaped Sabla hills. Between Sabla and as- 
Sajjerin there are the wells of az-Zbej‘a and ar-Rummade, with the well 


Fic. 15 —Mowkak, our camp. 


of al-Htéle to the west of them. The impressive group of the Hebran hills 
came into view to the northwest. West of us lay the hillocks of al- 
Ahejzrat and south of these the hill of Eké‘es. South of Mtale° the 
truncated hill of al-Getfim could be seen, with, to the east, the extensive 


61 The Caw al-‘Obejse I suppose to be Jakit’s wells of al-“Absijje (ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 606, 
662f.). Jakit, however, employs the name al-“Absijje in connection with that of al-‘Orajme, 
petween the two mountain ranges of the tribe of Tajj. He cites as-Sakiini as stating that 
the sand desert of al-“Orejme with the wells of al-‘Absijje stretches between the Aga’ and 
the Salma? mountains. Abu-l-Hasan al-‘Omrani assigns al-‘Absijje to the Beni Sa‘d, others 
assign it to the tribe of Fezara. — The desert of al-“Orejme is a tract of country which 
actually lies west of the Ega’ mountains on the road to Tejma. The Fezara used to camp 
on the territory of the modern Weld Slejman, i.e. as far east as Béza Netil and al-“Obejse. 
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al-‘Anab hill, southwest of which spreads the lowland of al-Rajme, in 
which are the wells of al-ASkar and an-Nwejta. Far away southward 
emerged the pointed summits of Deraf, with the hills of as-Sanna, Umm 
‘Edle, and Rorejrit in front of them. The pillar-shaped hill of Sak and 
watering place of Béza Netil are on the plain of al-Megmar,® which is 


Fic. 16—Mtale’ from the southeast. 


bounded on the west by the hillocks of aS-Shaba and on the southeast 
by those of Umm Laham and-al-Bwejb. 


At 7.33 we passed the encampment of a family of the 
Harb tribe. The camp was elliptical, the tents being ranged 
close to one another so that the ropes of one reached beyond 
those of another and prevented the camels from straggling. 
Only at the two narrow ends a space was left to provide room 
for entering (tenijje). Camels, sheep, and goats lie down in 
the space left free between the tents, and the two entrances 
are guarded by watchmen. 

At 7.38 the ridge of al-Misma, looming on the horizon 
like a long, lofty wall, emerged to the west. From 7.40 to 
8.15 our camels grazed. From 10.55 to 12.28 we took our lunch. 
To the southwest our eyes were attracted by the pillar-like 
Sak and south of this by the cone of an-Nuzman. 


North of Mt. Sak the hillocks of Te‘er are of some importance, al- 
Hadize and the oblong al-‘Amajer being conspicuous and to the west of 
these the groups of aS-Srejfe, and a&-Srejf. Al--Am&jer extends south- 
ward as far as the Se%b of al-Abejter, which rises in the al-Misma 
mountains and terminates in the basin of Rézat at-Tenha. The last 
named on the north, east, and southeast is enclosed by the hills of as- 
Shaba and ad-Dara, and on the southwest by the eminence of Sarmada. 
Between Sarmada and ad-Dara the se%b of Sbotor also finds its way into 
at-Tenha, coming from the table mountains of al-Lbejdi, al-BeSra, and 
az-Zawra to the south on the confines of a volcanic desert. Sbotor has 

62 Al-Megmar is mentioned by Arabic authors. 

The poet Imrulkajs (Johnson, Seven Poems [1894], pp. 27-29) looked forward to rainfall 
between D4arig, al-“Odejb, Katan, as-Satar, and Jadbul. Rain fell at Kutejfa, al-Kanahbul, 
al-Kanan, Tejma, Tabir, al- Mugajmer, al-Rabit, and al-Giwa’. 

Jakuat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 422, knew ‘the country_ of al-Mugajmer of the Beni Fezara. 
He refers to some moet who reeiene the camps of al- Gafr and al-Mugajmer. — The country 


of al-Mugajmer may be identified with the plain of al-Megmar, especially when we consider 
that the watering place of al-Gafr (Waksa of today) lies to the west of al-Megmar. 
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two branches, which unite at the Habra ‘Edma in the depression of ar- 
Roz: al-Bredan, in which there is a radir of the same name, and al- 
‘Ajli. To the west of the Habra ‘Edma rises Mt. al-Brejt and to the 
northwest Mt. al-Mu‘azzara, north of which are the wells of a$-Samli 
and al-Hafira in the channel of Sbotor. This channel winds between the 


Fic. 17—Al-Gfejfe from Mtale’. 


hills of al-Frtzijje on the right and as-Shaba on the left. Between as- 
Shaba and Sarmada the well of Abu Slejman lies at the base of the Kart 
al-Hasani. To the northwest we saw a lowland bounded on the north by 
the high bank of al-Cih, from which good, clear, white salt is dug. The 
Hebran group forms four tabular hills, south of which are lower hillocks 
with the watering places of Salmi and al-Htéle. The four dissected cones 
of al-Ga‘ab and al-Ga‘ejbe rose from the sands to the south of our route. 


The outlier of the Nefiid which we had been traversing 
all the way from the Mtale‘ ridge terminates at the rocks of 
Abrak as-Sba* and al-Wurejé. The sand is white and ‘dder 
and zirna grow in it. South and west of the sandy zone there 
stretches a vast undulating plain strewn with the more resist- 
ant remnants of various strata, the greater part of which 
have been eroded and carried away. From 2.12 to 2.42 our 
camels grazed on gerad, gafna, arta, hasir and kaf‘a’. 


To the northwest two table mountains were to be seen, one rather 
long and high, the other rather short and low. The former is known as 
Fardet an-Nazim and the latter as Fardet as-Semis (Fig. 18). South of 
Fardet a’-Semtis stretches a plain bounded on the south by three almost 
parallel elevations, namely Abrak aS-Sijih, Hazm Zakfb, and Abu Niran. 
At the eastern base of Abrak aS-Sijth is the well of al-Mrér. 

The al-Misma range grew clearer and clearer. Along the eastern 
front of these mountains stretches the lowland of al-Kstrijje, to the north 
of which the plain of al-Mtérde unfolds itself. At the southwestern end 
of this plain the pool Habra Ktajje® is filled by rain, water. 

To the south of the Habra Ktajje the wells of aS-Silkan are situated 
at the entrance to the pass of al-Mdejbeh. South of al-Misma the hills 
of al-‘Arktib, Baza, and al-“Anz rise above the sands. South of the last 
two, where the sands end, the undulating plain of Kasfa spreads out. 


63 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 740, and Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 144, knew 
of the watering station of Kutajje between the two ranges of the Tajj tribe and the oasis 
of Tejma. 
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At five o’clock al-Ga‘ab lay to the south and al-Wurejé%! to the 
south-southwest. 

Abrak as-Sijfih and both Farde form the western boun- 
dary of the granitic area which we had entered at the hills 


Fic.18—Fardet aS-Semiis, Fardet an-Nazim, and Hebran from the southeast. 


of Jatob. West of Abrak as-Sijth the hills are composed of 
sandstone, which succumbs more readily to erosion. At 5.07 
we camped on the western edge of the sands. 


ABRAK AS-SIJUH TO AL-ID SANDS; AL-MISMA 


On February 22 we were under way as early as 3.33. At 
4.20 we descended on foot from the sand into the stony plain 
south of Abrak aS-Sijiih and proceeded to the west across the 
elevation Hazm Zaktb, which to the northwest passes into the 
Hazm abu Niran. From 6.15 to 6.50 our camels grazed. The 
undulating stony plain of al-Kstrijje which we were traversing 
stretches south as far as the depression of an-Nekza, where 
there is a rain pond. 

The plain of al-Kstrijje is bare for the most part. Only 
in the depressions called rizén, where the rain water is retained 
for a long time, there grow metndan, mti, ‘arfeg, korzi, helleb, 
lubbéna, lahjat al-beden, girgir, rabel, geri’, mrar, swajza, 
nikd, na‘madn, and brukdn (the blossoms of which resemble 
those of ‘arfeg). At 8.40 we saw to the southwest, south of 


64 Abu ‘Obejda (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 228) locates within the territory of the Beni 
Murra the mountain and rain wells of Urejk, mentioned by the poet an-Nabira. — Our Wurejé 
lies in the southeastern part of the ancient territory of the Beni Murra; we may there- 
fore identify it with the Urejk of Abu ‘Obejda. The mountain of Urejk is the modern 
mesa al-Wurejé. The place name al-Faware’ mentioned by Jakit in connection with Urejk 
has survived in the watering place of al-Fare‘i, situated within fifty-seven kilometers to the 
southeast of al-Wurejé. 

Jakat, op. cit., p. 211, thinks Uruk is to be found within the territory of the Fezara 
tribe north of the voleanic zone of Lajla between al-Rawta and the Gebel Subh. — Harra 
Tendn is the northern offshoot of the ancient Harrat Lajla; hence we may locate Uruk 
north of that harra, where we find, in fact, both the mountain and watering place of al- 
Wurejé, this name being the dialectical diminutive of Uruk. The environs of al-Wurejé are 
called al-Rawta. 
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al--Arkib (a southern spur of the Misma range), the moder- 
ately high cone of Baza, with a habra of the same name near by. 

At 9.10 we began to traverse the lowland of al-Ksutrijje, 
which is filled with water after plentiful rains. Such seasons 
linger in the minds of the Bedouins, and they date years from 
them. From 9.30 to 11.18, while resting on its southern border 
near the ruined fort of al-Ksér, we charted the surrounding 
country. A few small heaps of stones are all that is left of 
the fort. ‘Ali related that there also were artificial ramparts 
above the pass of al--Ah as well as on the summit of as- 
Satiha. 

To the south we caught sight of two riders moving north- 
northwestward. Some more riders appeared soon after, and 
consequently we rested from 2.20 to 2.55 concealed in an en- 
closed basin. Our camels grazed while we hid behind the screen 
of an eroded crag and watched the riders. They were ap- 
parently a band of raiders. They came from the south, where 
neither the Sammar nor Weld Slejman had their camps; hence 
they could be only Harb or “Atejbe — enemies of my guides 
and thus also of me. Within about fifteen kilometers to the 
south of us the band stopped and built fires. It could not be 
doubted that they were preparing their evening meal and were 
about to ride the whole night. We hoped that the darkness 
would prevent them from discovering our tracks, but it was 
uncertain where they were going — whether to the east of al- 
Misma and into the Nefid or to the west of the range — and, 
if the latter, which pass they would take. On starting again 
we urged our camels to quicken their pace. 

At 3.30 we entered the pass of al--Ah® (Fig. 19) by which 
our route crossed al-Misma. 

8 Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 641, states that al- ‘Ah is a place opposite Urul and that 
Urul (ibid., pp. 85f.) is a mountain within the territory of the Beni Ga‘ada; according to 
others, Urul lies within the territory of the Beni Murra, and the place Du Urul derives 
its name from it. Al-Bekri also preserves the statements of Zejd al- Hejl, an-Nabira ad- 
Dubjani, and al-Kumejt in this connection. Zejd al-Hejl records that once the Beni Bigsad 
tribe was attacked there and that the Beni Bigsad belong to the ‘Abs group. An-Nabira ad- 
Dubjani also mentions the Du Urul. Al- Kumejt refers to the pasture lands of al- Lisaf and 
Du Urul. — I conclude that the word Urul is a wrong transcription of Uruk. The hill 
of Uruk (al-Wurejé) rises opposite the entrance to the pass of al- ‘Ah and a spring water 
well lies near it. 

Humejd ibn Hurejt ibn Bahdal set out against the Beni Fezara with a band of some 
two hundred men. Guided by two members of the Kalb tribe, he attacked the Beni Fezara 
at al-“Amdd in order to exact taxes at the command of the caliph “Abdalmalek. (Abu-l-Farag, 
Aréni [Balak, 1285 A.H.], Vol. 14, p. 114; al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 163.) 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 596, states that al- ‘Ah is a mountain within the Fezara 
territory where a famous battle was fought. In the reign of the caliph “Abdalmalek, Humejd 
ibn Hurejt ibn Bahdal of the Kalb tribe attacked the Beni Fezara, whereupon the latter 
gathered together and fell on the Kalb at Banat Kejn. — Ibn Bahdal used to camp on the 


spot where the Eben Sa‘lan have their encampments at the present time. Al--Amiid has been 
preserved today as the name of the plain stretching southeast of al- ‘Ah. 
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“Ali showed me the place where Mamdith, son of Sattam 
eben Sa‘lan, was slain in 1911 when fleeing from Béza Netil 
with the camels captured from the clan of al-Ga‘afra; he was, 
however, waylaid in the pass by Bedr 4l ‘Awagi. Mamduth and 


Fic. 19—Pass of al-‘Ah. 


a few of his comrades defended the entrance of the pass and 
perished. 


The range of al-Misma, which we were now entering, closely re- 
sembles that of Ega’. Like the latter it is made up of many peaks which 
rise to heights of over 1100 meters above the sea and are separated from 
each other by deep ravines into which sand is gradually penetrating from 
the north and west. The range begins to the north in the Neftd as a line 
of countless sharp-pointed pyramids running from north to south and 
known as al-‘Awga; the farther south one follows these pyramids the 
broader and higher they become. Almost on the confines of the Nefid 
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the defile Ri‘ as-Shajje separates them from lofty tabular hills on which 
here and there remnants of still higher eroded strata are superimposed. 
One of these remnants forms the summit of al-Behim, which rises at 
about the middle of the range and is shaped not unlike a thumb. 

North of al-Behim, between it and the Ri‘ as-Shajje, is Mt. al-Kej- 
jad (which overlooks the pass of al-Mdejbeh on the south), followed to 
the north by a8-Sihb, the pass of al-‘Arzijje, and, beyond, by Mts. as- 
Satiha and as-Shajje. Rite is reported to grow on as- Sihb, the only place 
in the entire vicinity where it is found. We certainly anid none of it 
either in the Neffid or between al-Gildijje and al-‘Ela’. The remains of 
ancient houses are said to be found on the flat top of as-Satiha as well 
as in the ‘Ernan hills west of the al-Misma range. 

South of al-Behim is Mt. al-Gmejma and, still farther south, the 
cone of al-Megles, which overlooks the pass of al-‘Ah on the northeast. 
Southeast of al-‘Ah the range terminates in Mts. ar-Rohom, Abu Zeribe, 
and an-Nsejz, which rise above the dunes of a long tongue of sand 
projecting southward from the Neftd along the western base of the 
range. 

6 its southern portion al-Misma, like Ega’, is composed of three 
parallel ridges of isolated hills averaging seventy meters in height and 
extending from north to south. The ridges are divided by ravines, which 
in places exceed half a kilometer in width and in which isolated crags 
are to be seen. 

Al-Misma is scantily watered and the few wells are very deep. The 
only spring is that of ‘Uwént al-Kalbe, which rises to the east of the pass 
of as-Shajje at the foot of an isolated hillock. At the entrance to the 
pass of al-Barka the Silkan have sunk a well almost forty b@ (c. 80m.) 
deep. Its water is sufficient to supply sixty tents. 


At 4.05 we reached some holes dug where rain water 
collects in the sand of the rocky river bed (hesw) (Fig. 20). 
On the surrounding crags, which were covered with carvings 
of various animals, fragments of Tamtd inscriptions were also 
preserved. ‘Ali declared that the passes of al-“Ah and al-‘Ar- 
zijje are the most accessible of all, the others being very steep. 
Beyond the hesw the pass of al--Ah forms an angle. Having 
entrusted the camels to the protection of Halaf and Mansur, 
we stole up to this angle with rifles in our hands, in order to 
repel robbers, for such are fond of occupying this place. 

We did not discover any, however, although the sand, which 
begins here, showed the fresh tracks of a camel. “Ali held that 
it was a camel from a harra, or volcanic region, for its hoofs 
were worn as smooth as a rejal (silver coin). The farther west 
we went the higher the sand rose, covering the western ridge 
to the height of thirty meters (Fig. 21). 

At 5.06 we emerged from the pass (Fig. 22) and pro- 
ceeded tothe southwest in order to find a camping spot for 
the night a little off the usual path. In the sand we observed 
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deep ruts made by the wheels of a motor car which had been 
despatched by Enver Pasha to Eben Rasid and had passed 
through the defile of al--Ah on its way. At al-Mu‘azzam Chief 
Eben Fezir had received the car and a consignment of arms 


Fic. 20—Hesw al-‘Ah. 


and had conveyed both to Tejma; thence they were passed 
on to al-Howta by the al-Ajde clan of the Weld ‘Ali. The 
Weld Slejman then effected their further transportation as 
far as Béza Netil; and finally the Sammar delivered them 
to Hajel. 

In the hot summer (al-kejz) the Weld Slejman are accus- 
tomed to camp at Béza Netil, and in autumn (as-sfert) at 
the wells of at-Tlejtwat, which are thirty-five ba (c. 70 m.) 
deep. Six of the wells are old, and four others which had been 
choked up were cleared out a few years ago by the Razawre 
clan of the Weld Slejm4an. The water, which can supply three 


hundred tents every day, is fresh. 
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The group of rocks known as ar-Rohom®® rose on our 
left, and the tongue of sand ‘Erz al-Gmejma, which issues 
from the Ger* ad-Dib and terminates at Baza, lay to the 
southwest. 

To the southwest we saw the ridges of al-Henzwa and 
al-Hnajzwa, between which Tonejb and al-MSattabe came into 
view; to the north of these the eroded rocks of al-Melehijje 
appeared with the black ‘Ernan in the background. At 6.06 
we encamped in the sands of al-‘Id and determined the latitude. 


AL-ID SANDS TO AL-MEHAGGE 


On February 23 we set out at 3.40 and at 5.40 reached 
the western extremity of the tongue of sand known as the 
‘Erz al-Gmejma. At 5.50 the lowland and wells of at-Tlejtwat 
(called at-Tlejtwaj by the Sammar and at-Tlejtwa’ by the 
Weld Slejman) stretched to the north-northwest. Beyond them 
the Kart ad-Dbejbijje encloses on the south the large plain 
of Rassal. To the east this plain extends as far as the Nwézjet 
al-‘Id. From 6.25 to 7.00 our camels grazed in the depression 
of al-“Abasijje (Fig. 28). To the southeast we saw the table 
mountain of al-“Arktb, which terminates the al-Misma range. 
At 7.25 we arrived at the rocks of al-Melehijje, which jut out 
almost vertically above the level of the plain. The mesa of al- 
MSattabe, with a rain pond to the west of it, came into view 
to the south. At eight o’clock we could observe the al-Misma 
mountains with their highest northern part, known as as-Sa- 
tiha, displayed to their full extent. The sevbdn of al-‘Adrijje 
and al-“Awga rise in as-Satiha. In the foreground we saw the 
disconnected ridge of al-Henzwa stretching in a southeasterly 
direction, and to the south of it the pyramids of al-Hnajzwa. 
At 8.30 we entered the defile Ri° as-Salame (Fig. 24), which is 
overlooked on the north by the crimson spurs of al-Melehijje 
and on the south by a row of pillars providing a connecting 
link between the al-Henzwa mountains and the black ridge of 
Kat‘at al-Wejs. The last named turns off somewhat to the 
north. 

At 8.40 the ‘Ernan mountains extended before us, running 
north and south. They are made up of two strata of sand- 

66 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 771, knew of the country of ar-Raham between Negd and 
Syria. — The narrow depression of stony ground at the western base of the al-Misma moun- 


tains is called the Nukrat ar-Rohom and is traversed by a road leading from Negd by way 
of Tejma to Syria. Therefore we may identify it with ar-Raham of Jaktut. 
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stone. The lower layer, about fifty meters thick, is horizontal; 
the upper, about forty meters thick, rests unconformably on 
the lower layer and dips westwards. In the ‘Ernan™ there are 
the fissures of Zlat al-Barfiid and al-Kdér, in which rain water 


Fic. 21—Al-Misma’ from the northwest. 


collects. At the eastern base there is a basin in which lie the 
rain wells of al-Kohle and Siban. To the north-northeast the 
solitary crags of Raramil Hamd wa Hamde stand in a basin. 
‘Ali told us that ten years previously at the Raramil Hamd 
wa Hamde the Htejm, led by their commander Sanejtan eben 


87 Imrulkajs, Diwan (De Slane), p. 38, remembered the wild asses in Sorba and antelopes 
in the ‘Ernan. a 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 655, states that ‘Ernan is a mountain in al-Genab 
to the north of the Wadi al-Kura’. He refers to Ibn Mukbel as mentioning the sand desert 
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Smejtan, had attacked the camp of the Weld Slejman and 
robbed it of forty tents and of upwards of six hundred she- 
camels. 

The Htejm belong to the pariah tribes of Arabia. 


I have ascertained the names of the following clans: 


ad-Dibe (chief: Samran eben Semre) 
al-Gleda’ ( ,,  Miz‘el eben Smélan) 

Al Barrak Oats Dlejm eben Barrak) 

al-Hluwijje (aye Eben Hzejje) 

Dwamiz 


al-‘Agawne. 


At 10.10 we reached the ravine of Tel‘et al-Kohle, which 
extends northeastward from the ‘Ernan. From 10.30 to 11.48 
we rested at the Radir al-Rzej. At twelve o’clock we arrived 
at a small cemetery, generations old. ‘Ali did not know to 
whom it belonged, as the Weld Slejman did not inter their 
dead there. He showed me a heap of stones on the Kabr as- 
Salame, or grave of as-Salame, who, ‘Ali said, was the hero 
of the Beni Helal. 

At 12.15 for the first time we beheld to the southeast the 
innumerable rounded columns, cones, and rectangular pillars 
of al-Hlal. 


Southeast of these towered the saddle-shaped al-Haram. Still farther 
southeast the hill of Danan rises from the plain of al-Mutrez. From this 
hill the valley of al-Mizneb winds its course to the northwest and feeds the 
rain ponds of al-‘Akejfa and Umm Sidre. West of Danan the hill of Orénbe 
came into view; beyond it a projection of the volcanic zone Harra Tenan 
could be seen and in front of it, east of al-Haram, the rain pond of Umm 
al-Medaber. At the southern extremity of al-Haram nestles the dome of 
‘Omejjed al-Haram, southwest of which gleamed the rain ponds of Umm 
as-Srit and a second Umm al-Medaber. South of these there rise the yellow- 
ish hills of al-Barijat, Abrak as-Sobot, and al-Harma, from which the se‘%b 
of aS-Seziz (in which there is a watering place of the same name) sweeps 
to the north along the eastern edge of the plateau of the Ab-ad-Dhejm. 
Beyond the depression of al-Bhejre northwest of al-Hlal are grouped the 
hillocks of al-Mehagge, al-Kamra, and Ba‘ara. 


of ‘Ernan and of Asnuma, and to Sebib ibn al-Barsa as recording “Ernan together with the 
Zahr Wadeha. — : 

Our ‘Ernan lies in the country formerly called al-Genab. In the environs a large 
number of dunes are to be found; the sand desert of Asnuma lies near Sanam al-‘Afar and 
Sanam al-Hamar. The ridge of WAadeha may be the hillocks at the wells of Wazha. 

As-Sakiani (Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 656) locates the mountain of “Ernan between 
the oasis of Tejma and the two mountain ranges of the Tajj tribe. He quotes Nasr as placing 
‘Ernan in the hills of Subh within the Fezara territory. — Our ‘Ernan mountains are 
traversed by the transport roads which led from the mountains of the former Tajj tribe to 
the oasis of Tejma. The hills of Subh may have been the ridge of al-Misma’. 

The passes of al-Mehdder pierce the Subh mountains (tbid., p. 649). 
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At 12.30 the imposing mass of al-Haram lay directly below 
the sun. ‘“Omejjed al-Haram closely resembles the Rotunda in 
Vienna, its lantern, however, being proportionally much larger. 
At 1.20 we crossed the Tel‘et al-Hstin, which issues from the 


Fic. 22—Pass of al-‘Ah, west end. 


‘Ernan. After one o’clock the heat among the black rocks 
through which we were passing became unbearable. From 
2.15 to 2.48 we rested behind crags with flat walls that 
seemed as if they had been dressed smooth. At 3.44 we saw 
Mt. az-Zebna rising to the southwest above a deep lowland; 
Ba‘ara was in the foreground. At the base of az-Zebna there 
is a Zalta (crevice filled by rain) while a Sa‘ara les in Ba‘ara. 
Sa‘ara, or kattdr, denotes a spring the water of which does 
not flow actively but merely trickles drop by drop. At 3.45 
the southern end of the Helwan mountains emerged to the 
northwest of us, and southeast of it the hillocks of Abu Mrér, 
al-‘Azamijjat, and az-Zalma rose into view. Between az-Zalma 
and the ‘Ernan is situated the round basin of an-Nawwaha, 
which contains the wells of al-Hazajeb. 

‘Ali told us that many years previously at the Zaltat az- 
Zebna—which at 4.40 lay to the southeast of us—Halaf 4l 
Iden made a raid on the camp of the ‘Awagi family, but was 
repelled. The same Halaf was the most loyal follower of Fares, 
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son of Fahad eben Sa‘lan, whom in 1910 the Government 
nominated Prince of the Rwala. After an-Nutri’s return from 
prison Halaf fled to the Taman tribe and spurred them against 
his kinsmen. When in 1913 he had become reconciled with an- 


Fic. 23—From al-‘Abasijje looking west. 


Nari, he returned to his people, but in the winter of 1913-14 
he was waylaid at ‘Amtad by the Taman and slain. 

At 4.42 we could see to their full extent the Helwan 
mountains and the hillocks rising to the east of them, from 
the rocks of Zbej on the northeast to the rock of al-Bkarat 
on the southeast; the latter, which suggests the castle of 
Mared in al-Gowf, rises from the lowland of an-Nawwéaha. 
To the north of the hillocks of al-‘Azamijjat is situated the 
basin Nkejrat as-Sakkar, in which lie the wells of al-Kawwad 
and al-Hsane.** 

Encamping at 5.30 in a small depression surrounded by 
crags (Fig. 25), we determined the latitude. 

On February 24 we set out at 3.38 and at 5.30 arrived 
at the saddle between az-Zalma and az-Zebna. A violent east- 
erly wind blew. At six o’clock the well of al-Hazajeb, which 
lies in a lowland, was to the northeast; in front of-us were 
two southerly hummocks of az-Zalma, and to the south the 
rocks of al-Mzejjen appeared in the foreground. 

We were passing through a natural museum which has 
no rival elsewhere in the world. It would almost seem that 
the prototype of every artistic production at the hands of 
the sculptor was to be found here. All styles and orders of 
architecture are represented. Towers in Gothic, Romanesque, 
and baroque; columns and pillars of all conceivable shapes; 
obelisks, pyramids, pylons, cones, pinnacles; most absurd stools 
and chairs; whole groups of large and small figures, all these 

68 According to Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 274, al-Hasan is a rain pond 
between the two mountain ranges of the Tajj tribe and the oasis of Tejma. — The well of 


al-Hsane lies a short distance off the road leading from Ega’ and Salma to Tejma. As there 
is a rain pond in the vicinity it may be al-Hasan of Jakdat. 
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may be seen by anyone with imagination. The play of colors 
when the rising sun illuminated this endless exhibition was 
extraordinarily beautiful. We rested from 6.15 to 6.44. From 
7.10 we saw the flat ridge of an-Nasla to the south-south- 
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Fic. 24—Ri* as-Salame from the east. 


west and to the south-southeast of this the group of al-“Azer 
and ad-Drejje‘at. At 8.10 we were proceeding through al-Me- 
hagge (Fig. 26), a lane winding between two walls of rocks 
which resemble forts. ‘Ali said that the Prophet had got as 
far as this lane. To the northeast he showed us the well 
Zaltat an-Nsejr in the steep side of a black hillock. To the 
southwest we looked down into the deep basin of ad-Dwejban, 
strewn with numerous low isolated crags and bounded by the 
elevation of Ab-ad-Dhejm. At 8.44 the rocks of al-“Azamijjat 
came into view to the northeast, the hills of al--Ajrec¢ to the 
northwest, and the well of Lakat® to the south. 


AL-MEHAGGE TO AL-GHARA 


At 9.08 the broad low hill of ar-Rwaf rose into view to 
the west-southwest, gray at the base and black at the summit. 
At 9.44 three imposing mesas appeared to the west-northwest. 
The easterly one, the ‘“Omejjed al-Bird ends in a tall pillar; 
the one in the middle, called Bird (or Bird ummu Ksejr), has 
vertical walls, and the one to the west, Ba‘tr, appears to be 
cut off towards the south.‘° 


69 Jakdat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 362, and Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid (Juynboll) Vol. 38, p. 15, 
state that al-LukAta is a locality within the territory of the Beni Fezara near al-Hager, 
where Malek ibn Zejd, whose brother Kejs ar-Ra’i ibn Zuhejr was celebrated for his victory 
over the Dubjan and Fezara, was slain. — Our Lakat lies within the ancient territory of 
the Fezara tribe, and there is no doubt about its identity with the watering place of Lakat 
which Abu-l-Fada’il locates between the two mountain ranges of the Tajj tribe and the 
oasis of Tejma, i. e. somewhere near the road connecting Tejma with inner Arabia. 


70 Al-Bekri, op. cit., pp. 146f., writes that Barid_is a locality in the Harrat Lajla on 
the road to Tejma’. He quotes a verse from the poet Garir where al-Bardan in the dual 
number is used. — Al-Bardan denotes the ‘Omejjed al-Bird and the Bird ummu Ksejr. To 
be sure, they do not lie within the volcanic desert of Harrat Lajla but are situated within 
a short distance of its northern boundary on the way to Tejma. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 555, places the two isolated mountains of Bard and Ru’af 
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From 9.45 to 10.55 our camels grazed in a gully between 
lofty rocks. At 11.12, looking northeastward through a gorge 
between the rocks of al-‘Azamijjat (Fig. 27), we could see 
the western extremity of Abu Mrér, a group of sand-covered 


Fic. 25—A1l-Bhejre, our camp. 


hills at the northeastern end of which the Zelib abu Mrér is 
situated. The hillocks of Cbad, separated from the Helwan by 
the hills of Rorejmilat al--Abed, emerged in the northwest. 
From 1.50 to 2.17 we rested. Ever since passing al-Gildijje 
(see above, p.75) we had been seeing many remarkable rock 
figures, pyramids, towers, and mounds, but the diversity was 
so great that it had become wearisome. Nazel, however, was 
quite indifferent to it all. As he did not know the country and 
was not the guide, he indulged in reminiscences. He sang 
ditties in which he extolled the beauty of a maiden called 
“Alja. When I enquired who she was, he spoke of her as his 
first and only love. She had been destined for his cousin Fahad 
but loved N4azel, who reciprocated her affection. Once, when. 
migrating, she rode past his father’s tent, singing in a soft 
voice to intimate where and when they might meet again. 


as rising above the plain between the oasis of Tejma and the watering place of Gafr “Aneze 
to the south. — Gafr ‘Aneze is identical with the Gaw Waksa. The noun gafr is modified 
by the attributive ‘Aneze, for in the thirteenth century this territory was the property of 
the ‘Aneze tribe, in whose possession it has remained ever since. Mt. ar-Rwaf rises south- 
southeast of the Bird. 
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Nazel was just then building a fire to brew some coffee for 
his father, but in listening to ‘Alja’s singing he forgot to 
fan the fire and it went out. A blow from a stick reminded 
him of his duties. He owned his love to Fahad, who renounced 


Fic. 26—Rocks overlooking defile of al-Mehagge. 


‘Alja in his favor. She had died in 1910 after bearing him a 
daughter, Mozi by name. 

“Q Misa, I cannot forget her. I see her image day and 
night. I married again half a year ago and have a good wife 
who endeavors to please me, but she is not “Alja. I shall di- 
voree her. There is no second ‘Alja in this world.” 

At 3.50 ‘Ali indicated a dark rock to the north-north- 
west, near which the run-off collects in the pond of al-Btejn, 
and to the south he showed where the rain pools MSejjis at- 
Trejja lay. We noticed the tracks of a few riders, who had 
gone northward. “Ali examined them minutely and decided that 
they had been made on the previous day, as dew had once fallen 
on them. At 5.20 we camped among the eroded crags of at- 
Trejja. 

On February 25 we resumed our journey at 3.82. As 
Nazel began to complain bitterly of severe pains in his ab- 
domen we halted at 5.28 and treated him with tea. At 6.00 
we remounted our camels. Ar-Rwaf rose to the south, and 
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the loftiest peak of the Bird group towered to the north- 
northwest (Fig. 28). The Zelib Ba‘tir lay to the north-north- 
west of the mountain of the same name. To the west-north- 
west (or, as ‘Ali put it, “in the shade of the rising sun of 
this day, zelal has-subh’’) of the Bird, hes the Habra “Etman. 

On the rocky plain which we were crossing there are 
numerous shallow hollows in which rain water is retained. 
Such a shallow hollow is called kas‘a. If it hes along the 
borders of the Neftd or if the rocky plain is strewn with 
sand here and there, it is known as hubta. Haliza is a Sam- 
mar term for a subterranean passage. The ‘Omejjed al-Bird 
resembles a high castle with a slender tower erected on an 
imposing rock. To the northwest of Bird ummu Ksejr there 
rose into view the tabular hill Kart al-Hejran, where termi- 
nates the Se%ib of al-Kaw coming from the south. This se%b 
rises south of the hill of al-Halfan and winds through the 
plain of al-Ghara between the Ab-ad-Dhejm plateau on the 
east and the dissected tract of the Hegaz on the west. On 
the left it is joined by the se%b of Sara,"* which issues from 
the hills of ar-Rnaim, and by the se%b of al-Habir, at the 
head of which lies the well of Swer. 

To the east of the upper part of al-Kaw’ are the wells 
of ‘ASara and Waksa and the Habra abu Rkejje. North of the 
termination of the §e7%b of al-Habir the MSejsS al-Kuwwabli lies 
in the channel and is surrounded by a number of talh trees 
which form the groves of al-Rarajes. 

At 7.40 we saw the beginning of the Hegaz proper: the 
dark red hills of al-Hamar, which form a portion of the rough 
hill country of al-Hazb, closing the horizon on the west. This 
territory of al-Hazb belongs to the Weld ‘Ali, or, more prop- 


71 Nasr records (Jakat, Mu‘gam [Wistenfeld], Vol. 3, p. 361) that Sara is a mountain 
within the territory of the Beni Asad; according to others (Jakat, loc. cit.,) it is a mountain 
near the station of Fejd. Jakit cites az-ZamahSari as adding that Sara is a mountain rising 
from the plain between the oasis of Tejma and Wadi al-Kura’. — Our Se%b of Sara pene- 
trates hills of the same name, past which the road from Tejma leads to the lower Wadi 
al-Kura’. 

72 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 584, states that ‘Adijje is a locality within 
the Kalb territory since the poet al-Musajjab locates it within earshot of the watering 
place of Kaww. — We may seek the ‘Adijje of Jakat to the southwest of Palmyra in the 
vicinity of the ‘Ade mountains, which at one time belonged to the Kalb tribe. The “Adijje 
of the poet al-Musajjab must lie either within the territory of the Asad tribe or to the south 
of the oasis of Tejma, near our valley of Kaww. 

Imrulkajs, Diwdn (De Slane), pp. 25f., describes how Sulejma of the tribe of Kinana 
traveled from the valleys of Kaww and ‘Ar‘ar by Tejmar, as-Safa’, al-MuSakkar, Hamala, 
Awéar, and Hawran, to the tribe of Rassan (the Ghassanians). — Kaww lies to the south 
of the oasis of Tejma; hence Sulejma must have proceeded by way of Tejma (not Tejmar) 
and then have taken the Pilgrim Road to the Hawran. 

Jakiat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 908, thinks that Tejmar was a settlement in Syria or some- 
where in the Hegaz, and he quotes Imrulkajs as his reference ; in the verse quoted, however, 
Imrulkajs connects Batn Tejmara’ with al-Aflag in al-Jemama. 
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erly, to the Ajde and Fukara’ clans. The Ajde (or al-Ajde) 
outnumber the Fukara’, although the latter are greater fighters. 
The Ajde possess the watering places of ‘Areda and ‘Arejda on 
the eastern border of al-Hazb. At 8.10 we had the rock Ruzu- 


Fic. 27—Rocks of al-“Azamijjat. 


mat al-Halfan to the south-southwest and the Kart an-Nasla 
to the northwest. The hillocks of al-Hwejmat lay to our right. 
We traversed the rocky plain of al-Ghara, which is strewn 
with sandy knolls protected from the violence of the winds 
by the roots of the ‘alanda. 

From 9.04 to 10.09 we rested at the Habra al-Hwejmat. 
The pond was full of pure rain water, and a belt of rank 
perennials surrounded it. After our jaded camels had drunk 
and grazed as much as they pleased, we washed and filled 
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our water bags. Nazel found near by two strings such as are 
used for tying the legs of camels (lake7t ‘akkalén ahadthen). 
“Ali thought that MeS‘an 4l ‘Awagi, the head chief of the Weld 
Slejman, to whom this pond belongs, was camping in the 
neighborhood. At 12.25 we arrived at the shallow Se%b of al- 
Kaw, about which, as well as on the plain to the west, grow 
many talh trees; rimt and hamra also appeared here and there. 
The plain of al-Ghara™ stretches to the south as far as the 
territory of the Harb tribe. The air trembled above it in the 
hot beams of the sun, and the trees and shrubs seemed to 
move, increasing in height and width in such a way that on 
several occasions we thought riders were passing in front 
of us. | 


AL-GHARA INTO HILLS OF AL-HAZB 


From 1.00 to 1.25 our camels grazed near a small oblong 
depression about three meters wide, in which we had discovered 
water. Such a depression is called habée. At 2.17 we saw the 
first rotom (sic!) shrub, a plant that does not grow in the 
inner desert. At 2.25 we arrived at a piece of ground trampled 
by horses, from which we knew that an attack had been re- 
pelled there some time previously. When we discussed the 
subject of horses, ‘Ali remarked that the flesh of mares and 
stallions descended from the khejla, saklawijje, hazba, ‘obejje, 
and ma‘nakijje pure-bred races may be eaten. 

The rock of Ab-al-Méh rose to the north, resembling a 


73 The modern al-Ghara coincides with the ancient al-Genab. 

Ibn Ishak narrates (at-Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 1598, 1759; al-Wakedi, 
Mardzi [Wellhausen], pp. 298f.) that in 628-629 Basir ibn Sa°‘d made a raid on the Ratafan 
in al-Genab below the oasis of Hajbar.— The oasis of Hajbar had been captured a short time 
previously and consequently this Genab could not have lain south of Hajbar but must have 
been to the north of it. : 

Other Arabic authors agree that the country of al-Genab stretched between the oases 
of Hajbar and Tejma, i. e. to the north of Hajbar. 

Al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 262, speaks of the same raid and adds that it was 
directed against Jumn and Gubar, two places in the direction of al-Genab, which, he says, 
lies between the Wadi al-Kura’? and Hajbar. — According to this we must locate al-Genab 
northwest of the oasis of Hajbar. It is the whole tract of country in which Jumn and 
Gubar are comprised. Jumn coincides with the modern watering place of al-Jemn. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 1037, locates the watering place of Jamn or Jumn between 
the valley of Kaww and the mountain of Ru’Af on the road leading from the oasis of Fejd 
to the oasis of Tejma. According to some other authorities it was the property of the Ratafan 
tribe, but according to others it belonged to the Beni Sirma of the Murra tribe. It was also 
known as Amn. — The valley of al-Kaw lies to the west of Mt. ar-Rwaf. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 827, records that Bard and Ru’af are two isolated mountains 
in the deserted region between the oasis of Tejma and Gafr “Aneze. He quotes a verse in 
which the poet Kejs ibn Hatim mentions a thicket near Ru’af which was a haunt of 
lions. — South of ar-Rwaf and Bird many thick groves have been preserved down to our 
days and the country to the south and west of ar-Rwaf is sufficiently watered; lions may 
well have haunted it. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 393, and Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 120, agree in 
recording that al-Genab spreads between the territories of the Beni Murra ibn Dubjan and 
the Beni Lejt ibn Kuda‘a. 
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tall minaret; south of it is the Zaltat al-Maghide, a rain pool 
of considerable size. At 3.25 we crossed the trails leading to 
the wells of ‘Areda to the northwest. At 4.32 we reached the 
eastern edge of the al-Hazb hills. 


Fic. 28—Ar-Rwaf and Bird from the east. 


These hills begin about thirty-five kilometers to the southwest of 
Tejma, immediately south of the ridge Kattar al- Grajda and the lowland of 
al-Rmérijje, and extend as far as the environs of al-Medina. They consist 
of groups of rocky heights with large and small basins between them. 
In their northern portion, called Hazb al-Bajaz, appeared the following 
groups of heights, as named to me by “Ali: ad-Ders, Sarmada, al-Mkattabe, 
Tlejtwat, Wehef al-Adama, Gebelt as- -Serzijje (on which is the well of 
Rhejjan), al-Mabdene, al-“ASara (with wells of that name), “Amran (with 
the wells of Ammu-r-Rkejbe), al-Meraja, and Horb. Hazb al-Hamar, lying 
to the south, is traversed by the broad dell of al-Afhad, which extends 
from al-RlAle southward and is defined by the hills of Umm Nezaje, al- 
Ahejl, al-Habir, and Sara on the east, and by as-Sa‘ba, Sir‘An, Dalbah, 
Hasat ad-Dabb, al-EsAahem, Umm al-Egban, and ar-Rnam on the west. 
Among the hills to the west of al- Afhad there are the wells of Bwa’, 
al-Zeddal, al-Hajj, Swér, Sirt, and Srejf. Along the western edge of the 
Hazb al-Bajaz hills there extends the narrow dell of al-Mzess, which 
turns off to the southeast and divides the western part of Hazb al-Hamar 
into two almost equal portions. On the east al-Mzess is bordered by the 
hill groups of ad-Dheme, al-Lumejma, Mrejébet as-Sihbi, az-Zmejhijje, 
Abu-n-Nasibe, Skejz ad-Dib, as- Sotb, al-Markab, and Ab-al-Mrér, at the 
last of which it terminates. On the west it is defined by the groups of 
az-Zmejle, ar-Raébe, Umm ‘Ader, ‘Elw Hefa’, Makrat ad-Dabbtis, Umm 
Laham, and Rabit Tajj. 
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After turning slightly to the northwest, we made camp 
At -atcous: 

On February 26, 1915, starting at 3.27, we had to pass 
through the saddle-shaped sandstone hills called al-Ahejl until 


Fic. 29—MSsas al-Hajj. 


we had penetrated to the dell of al-Afhad; then we proceeded 
west-southwest. At six o’clock the well of Sweér lay south of 
us. From 6.35 to 6.55 we rested near the MSAas al-Hajj (Fig. 29). 

We passed through ravines, now broad, now narrow, in 
which rotom, rimt, nikd, basbds, brukan, hawdan, slejla, hem- 
hem, resad, hamsis, kagtih, and mti grew. Full of restless 
agitation we awaited our first meeting with the Weld “Ali 
who were encamped in al-Hazb. It was not improbable that 
they would attack us, for we had entered their territory with- 
out a comrade to protect us from their hostility. “Ali was a 
member of the Weld Slejman, who in 1914-1915 were neither 
friends nor enemies of the Weld ‘Ali (ma henna saheb w ma 
henna kowm). Being a Sammari, Nazel was hated by the Weld 
“Ali, for in 1910 Eben RaSid had forced them to contribute an 
annual tax. When, in the hills of al-Esahem, we heard the 
voices of the herdsmen, we hid ourselves lest they catch sight 
of us and shout the alarm. We wished to encounter some 
women or children. If they return the wayfarer’s greeting, he 
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is saved (sallam selim allah). Allah brought to pass what we 
wished. An old man accompanied by two women and a few 
children rode forth from a deep ravine, on the left side of 
which we had just arrived. He was migrating to a new camp- 


Fic. 80—Hills of al-Esahem. 


ing ground. We offered our salutation and he returned it, 
eyeing us in surprise. ‘Ali entered into conversation with him 
and we continued our journey. From 10.00 to 10.47 our camels 
grazed about the hills of al-Esahem (Fig. 30). 

No open view was obtainable either to the right or left. 
On all sides there rose steep walls of rock which not in- 
frequently overhung us, almost meeting over our heads. When 
passing from ravine to ravine we had to ascend narrow defiles 
in order to reach the saddles between the various hillocks and 
dome-like elevations, from the tops of which we might have 
viewed the surrounding country. The whole region suggests 
a sea of vaulted roofs, among which lofty cylinders and cones 
spring up here and there. Some of these roof-like structures 
are low, but others are very high and visible from afar. The 
various groups of hills are separated by gorges as much as 
seventy meters deep and twenty to one hundred meters wide. In ~ 
some places the individual “roofs” have been riven by vertical 
fissures two to five meters wide. To cross these is extremely 
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difficult and at night is even dangerous. The inhabitants of 
these hills camp in hidden gorges and, as camels do not prosper 
here, they rear goats and sheep. Nazel was very restless. Ac- 
customed to the broad expanses of the desert with its endless 


Frc. 31—In the plain Skejz ad-Dib. 


vistas, he trembled from fear in these gorges, where often 
he could see no further than two meters and where a boy 
seated on a “root” might have killed him by dropping a small 
stone. Even when we had got to the summit of a saddle Nazel 
would complain that it was not possible to see if there was 
anyone in the neighboring gorges. No one was to be met on 
the hilltops, as no clan could have pitched a camp there. The 
roads pass through the gorges, where camps are established 
that cannot be seen from the hilltops. Nazel implored Allah 
not to send him to this country after death and prayed that 
his spirit might not rove through the Hegaz in dreams. “This 
is a country for goats and not for people, and the people who 
inhabit these parts must be like goats.” So said Nazel. From 
1.20 to 1.42 we rested. 

“Ali told us that the Ajde in al-Hazb grudge the vast plains 
and the Nefiad to the tribes of the Rwala, Sammar, and even 
to the Weld Slejman, and that they are very superstitious 
and fear Fate. Living all their lives in gorges and ravines, 
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they never see any broad vistas and their minds have become 
adapted to their constrained surroundings. They are hidden 
in the ravines, it is true; but if their enemies discover their 
camping grounds, they may be hemmed in and annihilated. 


Fic. 32—Pass of al-Mu‘tedel. 


When such a gorge is closed by the enemy, defense and escape 
are alike impossible. That is why they fear the Fate which 
the Bedouin of the open desert may avoid. 


AL-HAZB TO AL-“ELA’ 


At 2.10 a west wind rose. At three o’clock the temperature 
was 30°C. At four o’clock we arrived at a fairly large plain 
called Skejz ad-Dib (Fig. 31) where barwak grew. To the south 
the horizon was enclosed by a high black slope surmounted 
by the imposing an-Nhala mountains, also black. ‘Ali in- 
formed us that these mountains were inhabited by the tribe 
of Bedawne, or Bdtin, who belong neither to the ‘Aneze nor 
to the Beli. This tribe, he said, camps only in the highest 
part of the mountains, never descending to the adjacent low- 
lands, and lives only on the produce of its goats. Near the 
Rudr as- -Sotb we sighted about fifteen tents, by which we en- 
camped at 5.12. The tents belonged to a family of the Ajde, 
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from among whom we hired a man, ‘AjSa eben Drérez by 
name, as guide to al-‘Ela’ and back to al-Hazb. We deter- 
mined the latitude. 

On February 27 at 3.35 we left the encampment and 
passed across the rocks of Skejz ad-Dib and Makrat ad-Dabbis. 
At 4.20 we reached the highlands of ‘Elw Hefa’, and at six 
o'clock the rugged mountains of ZelS umm Laham were to 
our left. From 6.18 to 6.46 our camels grazed. By the road 
known as Darb aS-Sagara we descended from a sand drift 
toward a broad plain called as-Slejbe, stretching from north 
to south and full of small hillocks which looked like heaps 
of yellow salt. At 8.06 we entered the plain. The tabular hills 
of al-Baza rose to the north, with the hillocks of al-Hwara 
southwest of them. The view westward was delightful. The 
yellowish hillocks of al-Hwara were outlined against the steep 
black slope of the harra (volcanic tract) beyond, and above 
this slope rose five extinct voleanoes known as al-ESéhed, with 
the table-topped Zor to the north of them. Two deep ravines 
cut through the slope from west to east, running down to- 
wards the plain which we were traversing. The plain was 
gray, sandy, and overgrown with rimt, which seemed to im- 
part a greenish luminosity to the air above. At 8.34 the defile 
of al-“Akejb, crossed by the ancient Pilgrim Road to the wells 
of al-Bedaje‘, lay on our left. Through the defile a glimpse 
could be obtained of the mountains of al-Mréha and Rabit Taj). 
At 8.43 we rode towards the ravines of aS-Sellal and al-‘ASar; 
these issue from the harra and communicate with the valley 
of as-Seziz, which rises to the north near the railway station 
of al-Mutalla‘. 

From 10.00 to 10.50 our camels grazed on firs and ahhejm 
about the rocks of al-Migdar; these enclose on the south the 
pass of al-Mu‘tedel (Fig. 32), the northern side of which is 
bounded by the white hillocks of al-Hwara. At 11.25 the remains 
of the fort of az-Zeribe lay to our right in the defile of al- 
Mut‘tedel. At twelve o’clock for the first time we saw a samr 
tree, and then another tree, a se7al. The entrance to the defile 
is faced by the truncated cone of an-Natla (Fig. 33), which 
consists of black lava at the top, of yellowish-white sandstone 
in the middle, and of red sandstone at the base. The ravine 
of a&-Sellal yawns to the right of it and that of al-‘ASar 
opens to the left. At 12.15 we arrived at a small artificial 
wall which crosses the defile of al-Mu‘tedel from north to 
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south, and at 12.20, emerging from the defile, we entered the 
valley of al-‘Edejb and proceeded south through the ruins al- 
Hrejbe or Dajdan. On the east they are bounded by al-Migdar, 
a natural wall of sandstone in which the entrances of numerous 


Fic. 833—An-Natla from the south. 


tombs may be observed, and on the west by al-‘“Edejb, a small 
brook. In the ruins we saw many excavations. Al-“Elawijje, the 
inhabitants of al-‘Ela’, search here for antiquities. Water from 
the brook is drained off into a conduit which carries it along 
the eastern outskirts of the gardens of al-‘Ela’ as far as the 
railway station, where it irrigates gardens laid out not long 
ago. At 12.45 we crossed the brook at the beginning of the old 
gardens and at 1.40 reached their southern outskirts. Measured 
by the railway milestones the old gardens exceed four kilo- 
meters in length. At their eastern extremity the rails pass 
between the brook and the wall of the rocks. The settlement 
of al-Ela°’ lies almost in the middle of the gardens at the 
foot of al-Rlale, a wall of rock which encloses them on the 
west. The gardens are composed mostly of palm plantations, 
but small fields are also to be seen sown with wheat and 
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barley and irrigated by the farmers from shallow wells. At 
2.04 we arrived at the railway station. On the east the oasis 
of al-‘Ela’ is enclosed by the bold bluffs of al-Mi&dar, as-Shejm 
(Fig. 34), Umm Hasim, and al-Hamme, and on the west by 


Fic. 834—As-Shejm from the south. 


al-Mrejra, al-Umejme, as-Sadr, and al-Rlale, which extend from 
north to south. The oasis may be tilled for a distance of about 
twenty kilometers southward, as there is plenty of water under 
the sand and débris. 

As soon as we had unloaded, I went to the gendarmerie 
station and was conducted by a gendarme into the station 
house. Having roused the officer from his sleep, I requested 
him to show me the consignment of things which, before 
starting from Damascus, I had ordered sent to me. When I 
saw the packing intact I asked him to entrust the consignment, 
along with further things which I wished to deposit, to the 
personal custody of a reliable official and to have them all 
sent back to Damascus. In a moment the room was full of 
various officials. The kadjmakdm, together with the postmaster, 
revenue officer, magistrate, and others, had all come to bid 
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me welcome and to enquire who I was, where I had arrived 
from, etc. All the officials were quartered in houses erected 
southwest of the railway station along fine gardens laid out 
after the construction of the railway. Pleading pressure of 


Fic. 35—Al-‘Ela’, the gardens. 


business, I did not satisfy their curiosity and began my writ- 
ing. In the evening we determined the latitude. 

On February 28 in the morning I prepared photographic 
plates and photographed the surrounding country and gardens 
(Figs. 35, 36) north of the railway station close to the settle- 
ment. The space between these gardens and the railway station 
might also be converted into a beautiful park if only the water 
of the brook of aS-Skejz (or aS-Seziz) were conducted thither 
through pipes to prevent its getting lost in the sand. 

The kdjmakdam visited me in my tent, but I did not speak 
to him, for I was just changing the photographic plates. About 
noon I transcribed all the topographical names and packed the 
things I wished to send to Damascus. In the afternoon a sand 
storm arose from the northwest. The sand formed an opaque 
mist and covered everything in my tent with a layer one centi- 
meter deep. Towards evening the storm abated. 
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Ferid, the sherif who had conducted a delegation of 
Enver Pasha to Eben RaSid, visited me on several occasions. 
Formerly he had served as a mudir, or governor of a small 
district, in the Hegaz. Nazel told me that he had received 
gold from the minister Sa‘td. Towards evening a number of 
the inhabitants of al-‘Ela® came to enquire when and where 
we were going. Nazel and ‘Ali advised me to tell no one our 
proposed route and hour of departure lest the robbers from 
al-‘Ela’ and its environs might attack us. They both assured 
the visitors that we were going to stay for a few days on 
our camping place. The inhabitants of al-‘Ela’ pay tribute to 
the clan of al-Ajde, who were just then at war with the Beli 
as well as with al-Mwahib, subjects to the chief Abu Sd&Se, 
and hence mutual robbing was in vogue. Mutlak eben Farhan 
al-Idi, chief of the Ajde, was sojourning in al-Medina, settling 
by composition some trouble over the payment of blood money, 
as one of his subjects had murdered and robbed two settlers 
from al-Medina whom he was accompanying as hawi (comrade 
or dear brother) and whom it was his duty to protect. ‘Ali, 
who told me this, was of the opinion that all the inhabitants 
of al-Medina and Mecca should be slaughtered, as they do not 
say prayers, disregard the commandments, and rob and exploit 
the pilgrims. This was his experience on the pilgrimage he 
had made two years previously to the two sacred cities. 

While in al-‘Ela’ I sent to the Government in Constanti- 
nople a telegraphic report on the behavior of Eben RasSid, but 
failed to receive any answer — a token that the Government 
was not satisfied with my proceedings, trusting Eben Rasid 
more than me. Fearing lest they might order me to return 
by the Hegaz Railway, I hastened our departure to the east. 


CHEAP TE RV 


AL-ELA? TO LINE ALONG THE SOUTHERN BORDER 
OF THE NEFUD 


Al-HLA TO AS-SOTB 


On March 1, 1915, we were in the saddle as early as 3.35. 
Once alongside the garden walls, with our arms in our hands, 
we rode off silently as ghosts. To our left we saw dark palm 
trees and beyond them high gloomy mountains, the rocky 
walls of which were veiled by thin wisps of mist; to our right 
the bright moonlight revealed the bluffs of al-Migdar with the 
somber gates of the tombs of the tribe of Dajdan. In pass- 
ing through the ruins of al-Hrejbe, we urged on our camels 
and then turned into the defile of al-Mu‘tedel, in which we 
took our morning meal from 6.35 to 6.57. At 7.38 we passed 
between the two lofty pillars of Manah ‘Alija (Fig. 37). At 
8.08 the yellowish rocks of al-Baza lay to the left, and in 
front of us the defiles of Umm ‘Ader on the right and Umm 
“‘Uwejder on the left could be seen. The mountain rampart 
that encloses the round basin of as-Slejbe on the east stands 
at least one hundred meters above the floor of the basin, 
but two-thirds of it is submerged in sand. At 9.10 we entered 
the defile of Umm ‘Ader. From 11.08 to 1.00 o’clock we rested 
among the rocks of ar-Racbe. At noon another sand storm 
(‘agadg) rose from the west. We next crossed the defile Ri‘ 
al-Mzess, which extends from southeast to northwest and 
separates ar-Ra¢be from al-Mrejcébe (Fig. 38). Ar-Racbe is 
partly covered with lava. At 2.30 the white table mountain 
Kart as-Sic¢ emerged to the northwest. From 2.32 to 2.49 we 
rested among the hills of Mrejébet aS-Sihbi. 

The bases of all the isolated mountains hereabouts are 
eroded by wind-blown sand to a height of three meters above 
the level of the sandy surfaces out of which they rise and 
to a depth of about four meters in the solid rock. At 3.03 
we saw in front of us the extensive Mt. Sir‘an with its in- 
numerable sharp peaks and, to the northwest of it, the white 
hills of al-Lumejma. 
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At 4.02 we camped in a deep ravine. A sand storm raged 
over our heads, the gale lifting up the sand and carrying it 
to the east. The blown sand was densest about half a meter 
above the ground but reached to a height of about two meters 
only, above which level the air was nearly clear. The sand 
passed completely over the smaller ravines. Into the wider 
ones, however, and into those overlooked by higher rock walls 
part of the sand would fall, producing smooth, sloping drifts. 
The sand would also fall into the long ravines which extend 
from east to west. It did not, however, remain long lying in 
them, as the gale swept it over the ground to the eastward. 
The grains beat against the bases of the sandstone walls, 
always cutting deeper and deeper. 

We hid in a ravine open to the north, where we were 
able to make a fire and bake bread. All of a sudden a stone 
fell, then another. ‘AjSa, our guide from the Ajde, called out 
his name and declared that we were under his protection; 
whereupon the invisible enemy made himself heard, pleading 
that he had taken us for robbers. ‘AjSa went to interview 
him and returned after half an hour with an eight months 
old kid which he had purchased for us. At night some wild 
beasts, sniffing blood, prowled about our camp and frightened 
our camels. Towards midnight the storm subsided and the 
wind veered away into the east. After the sand storm it grew 
very cold and the air became so clear that I was able to 
write by starlight. 

On March 2 we set out at 3.38. At five o’clock the eastern- 
most rock of Sir‘an was on our left and the westernmost of 
Umm Nezaje on our right. From 6.20 to 6.48 we took our 
morning meal. At eight o’clock the group of white mountains 
of az-Zmejhijjat rose on our left, with al-Rlale to the north 
beyond them. As we were shivering with cold, we rested from 
9.00 to 11.08 and cooked the meat purchased on the pre- 
ceding day. 

After the meal we dismissed ‘Aja of the Ajde, our guide. 
As we did not trust him, we did not take the direction he re- 
commended, but turned to the northeast towards the rain 
springs Temajel ‘Areda, which we reached by 1.20. These 
springs lie in hollows in the débris covering the floor of the 
rocky basin into which run-off drains and is preserved under 
the detritus in the rocky bottom. At the springs there grow 
three palms. A similar round basin called “Arejda lies to the 
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south of the Temajel ‘Areda“t and is bordered by a number 
of white rocks to the east. 

As we did not wish to clean the water holes at ‘Areda 
and wait till the water had settled, we proceeded to the south- 
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southeast towards a rocky cliff some five hundred meters 
away, in which there is a large Zalta (well). A wall of rock 
is here split by a deep fissure that narrows downwards and 
into which rain water drains from the whole northern portion 
of a dome-shaped rock. At the bottom of this fissure, about 
four meters above the base from which the rocky wall rises 
sheer, there opens a cavity three meters long, one meter 
wide, and upwards of two meters deep, in which the rain 


™ Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wistenfeld), Vol. 3, p. 688, gives the name al-“Urada to a spring 
well belonging to the Beni Sahr clan of the Tajj tribe and lying between al-‘Ela’, Tejma, 
and Gafr ‘Aneze in a country _full of hills and sand. — Our ‘Areda lies almost midway 
between al-‘Ela’? and Tejma. Gafr ‘Aneze coincides with the watering place of Waksa, 
the property of the ‘Aneze tribe, fifty kilometers to the southeast of “Areda. The Beni Sahr 
now camp far away from here to the north, in the eastern part of the ancient Moab. 
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water collects and thus produces the Zalta. ‘Ali climbed up 
to the fissure, and we flung him a rope to the end of which 
we had tied a water bag. This he raised, filled with water, 
and carefully lowered. 


Fic. 87—Manah “Alija from the east. 


At 2.15 we continued our journey to the northeast and 
reached the valley of aS-Sotb” at 3.18. 


The lofty cone of Ab-al-Méh rose to the north, with four other sim- 
ilar cones beyond it. Southwest of these and north of ‘Areda is a black 
tabular hill with the Zaltat al-Maghtide (or Zaltat al-Mindassa) at its 
base. A group of hills known as as-Smtk runs to the northwest from 
the small rain well ‘Okélt as-Semk,*® which lies to the northeast of the 
Ab-al-Méh. 

To the east of as-Smtk there are a number of hills called an-Nasla, 
and to the north of these and of al-Hejran rises the Kart al-Mezarra, 
an extensive mesa; beyond stretches the plain of Mabna-l-Bejt. At 4.40 
we saw rising above this plain the black mountain of al-Rnejm,” which 
is divided by the defile Ri* al-Mnésfe into two unequal parts. At the 


_ ™% The poet Kutejjer mentions (al-Bekri, Mu‘gam [Wistenfeld], p. 142) the localities 
of Satb and Badbad. 
_ Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 528, states that Badbad is a well near Aban al-Abjad. — 
The Satb of the poet Kutejjer may coincide with: our as-Sotb, as Kutejjer used to camp to 
the south of the oasis of Tejma. 

7% Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 38, p. 140, states that Samk is a watering place south of the 
oasis of Tejma and also a well between Tejma and the desert of as-Samawa, which belongs 
to the Kalb tribe. — It is very probable that the two watering places coincide with one 
another and that we must recognize in them our “Okélt as-Semk. 

77 Al-Rnejm may coincide with the hillock of Hadad to which Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 221, refers as a lofty peak near Tejma; Ibn as-Sikkit writes that it is a region belonging 
to the Kalb tribe. 
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northern end of the defile stands the reddish hill of al-Mehagge, beyond 
which are the hillocks of al-Mgenne. The plain from which these hillocks 
rise falls off northward into the basin in which the oasis of Tejma is 
situated. On the east this basin is enclosed by al-Hamam and on the 
north by the heights of Abu Srejs, Muntar Beni “Atijje, and Tar Tejma. 


Fic. 88—Al-Mrejcbe from the west. 


The last is skirted by the Se%b of Grajda, which begins far to the north- 
west under the name of Ummu Rta between Mts. al-Rorejra, Barit as- 
Samar, Berkat al-Brétijje, and al-Bijazijje. Under the name of Umm Sella 
it turns southeast, separating the Zel‘ al-Badda and al-Farawi from Mdej- 
sisat and as-Sarabit. Farther down, the valley penetrates the hills of Ha- 
sat al-Kanis; to the left it is joined by the se%b of ar-Rahel, which is- 
sues from the Tell al-Geri$; and finally under the name Grajda it reaches 
the plain of al-Rarra, across which it gains the basin of Tejma.78 

The modern oasis of Tejma includes three districts: Sak Al ‘Ali, Sik 
al Mazi, and Stk al Hamde. The head chief is a descendant of the Eben 
Rumman family. 

To the east of Tejma extends the stony plain of al-Htl, here and 
there buried in sand drifts. On the east this plain is defined by the sand 
hills of Twejjel Sa‘id, Te‘es az-Zab’, Te‘es Khejlan, and Te‘es al-Wuhajjed. 
East of al-Rnejm the Nefiid reaches as far west as the hills of ar-Rba’ and 
al-Ktejb, which enclose the plains of Mabna-l-Bejt and al-Howta on the 
north. East of the last named are the sand hills and plains of Kstrijjet 
al-‘Abd, aS-Shajba, and ad-Daffafijjat. The extensive plateau of al-Hawla 
south of the ad-Daffafijjat hills is strewn with sand. South of this plateau 
stretches the eroded ridge of as-Snanijjat. The rocks of al-Hegérat, among 
which is a habra of the same name, lay along our route to the north, 
and the oblong mesa of al-Barka’ extended to the south. 

78 See below, Appendix VI. 
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We searched for some depression in which we could build 
a fire, but in vain. At last we found a grove of falh trees 
where we pitched camp at 5.20. We had a bad night’s rest, 
lying awake in fear that if we slept the Ajde might attack 
and slay us. 


AS-SOTB TO RASSAL 


On March 38 we departed at 3.27. At four o’clock we 
crossed the se%b of aS-Sotb and after 4.52 passed through the 
region of al-Hegérat, a plain generally leveled by erosion but 
roughened with small crags. From 6.13 to 6.35 we took our 
breakfast, and the camels grazed on hawdan, erbijjdn, humbejz, 
meddéd, danabnab, silwa, chejl, and jenem. At 7.06 we again 
caught sight of al-Rnejm, now to the north-northwest, and 
at 7.20 the tract of Kart al-Hejran lay to the north. At 7.85 
we traversed the Se%b of al-Kaw, which terminates near the 
latter. 

The low reddish hillocks of as-Snanijjat rose to the 
northeast, and behind them there came into view the low 
tabular mesas of al-Hawla, which bound Mabna-l-Bejt on the 
southeast. At 8.10 a cold east wind sprang up. At 8.46 we 
saw between us and Mt. Bird ummu Ksejr the Habra ‘Etman, 
to the east of which rose the red hillocks of Abu Harka, 
among which lies the Habra al-Btejn. At 9.08 the reddish 
dunes Tu‘ts ad-Daffafijjat emerged beyond the mesas of al- 
Hawla, and, a short distance in front of us, we saw the hill of 
al-Habib. At 11.40 we arrived at the table mountain of Sa‘luw- 
wa, beyond which the violet Helwan loomed dark. The plants 
that grow in the country which we were traversing are ‘alanda, 
turdm, gamba, korzi, swajza, sobot, zamran, ‘arfeg, zetade, 
metnan, and mti. 

We struck the tracks of a large number of riders. “Ali 
feared that the Beni ‘Atijje, enemies of the Fukara’, had 
passed, for the tracks headed southeast. He also placed no 
confidence in the Fukara’ clan, whom he considered false, and 
who, as he believed, rob even their best friends. The same, 
however, is said of the Weld Slejman, and, indeed, I have 
heard even the Sammar spoken of similarly. Thus, for ex- 
ample, eight years previously two Singara were escorting 
two rich merchants returning from Damascus to al-Kasim. 
Eben Durmi saw them as far as al-Gowf, and the two Singara 
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were to see them to ‘Anejza in al-Kasim. The merchants were 
returning with the proceeds of two years of camel dealing. 
As the Singara knew that they had gold, they murdered 
them in the Nefid, slaughtered their camels, and burned the 
dead bodies, men and animals, and all they had, keeping only 
the gold for themselves. They discovered plenty of fuel in a 
farse pit, in which there were stems and branches of dry 
raza as thick as one’s arm. The money they took to the Sam- 
mar in Mesopotamia, to whom they emigrated. The relatives 
of the merchants made a search for the missing men and 
ascertained at Damascus that they had departed from there 
in the company of Eben Durmi. The latter informed them 
that he had seen the merchants safe and sound to al-Gowf. 
The relatives continued their investigations and the emigra- 
tion of the two Singara became suspicious. Finally the Sin- 
sara were discovered’ in Mesopotamia and brought before 
their tribal judge (‘drefa), who decided that they should go 
to al-‘Ela’? and lick a piece of red-hot iron. Terrified at this, 
they pleaded guilty. The gold was found hidden in the sand, 
and the relatives of the merchants received upwards of two 
hundred Turkish pounds in gold. 

From 1.39 to 2.13 we rested in a small gorge. At 2.25 we 
attained the sharp crags of Rorejmilat al-“Abed (Cliffs of the 
Negro) (Fig. 39), which run out from the Nefiid. Al-‘Abed sits 
beside “his wife,’ and around them huddle a crowd of -“‘their 
children.” Seen from the north ‘Omejjed al-Bird suggests a 
seven-step pyramid or :an old Babylonian temple with steps 
winding around it up to the top. At 4.30 we reached the defile 
of aS-Serz,"? through which the road passes across the Helwan. 

The Helwan consists of a line of flat-topped coffee-colored ridges 
(Fig. 40) running first from northeast to southwest and then turning to 
the southeast. The Hbfib abu Shama, issuing from the sandy plains of al- 
Bwéza, az-Zab’, and Te‘es al-‘Ariz, terminate at the northern edge of the 
Helwan. To the northeast of the Helwan the well of al-Hajza lies in a 
round sandy basin, and farther to the north-northeast of this lies another 
well, Hajzan; between these two wells and to the east of the former 
rise the sand hills of az-Zubran, al-Hamir, al-Mishi, and al-Raza. Hast of 


the two last-named hills the Habb aS-Swaja runs from north to south, and 
north of its northernmost extremity slope the lofty sand hills of Sarmada. 


‘Ali spoke of a raid which he had made with forty riders 
on camels and six horsemen against the Beli encamped in al- 
77 In my opinion a&-Serz% is identical with Ser&, which is located by as-Saktini (Jakat, 


op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 274) within the territory of the Fezara tribe, inasmuch as the Helwan 
actually lies in the former territory of that tribe. 
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Gaw. They attacked a small camp and captured the flocks and 
five tents. However, before they had time to put the spoils on 
their camels, a much stronger band of raiders led by Abu Sama 
came rushing down on them. All ‘Ali’s comrades fled, and his 


Fic. 89—Rorejmilat al-‘Abed. 


she-camel was slain. ‘Ali.-hid among crags where he discovered 
rain water in a crevice. Two days passed, and the pangs of 
hunger drove him out of his hiding place. After a long search 
he observed some women who were picking grass for horses. 
His salutation was returned, and, thus encouraged, he begged 
for food. One of the women invited him to follow her into 
her tent in order that she might give him a meal. He obeyed 
and to his great astonishment found himself within the very 
same tent which two days previously he had struck and wished 
to load up as spoils. The mother of the head of the family, 
an elderly woman, recognized him and reproached him with 
the act, but the head of the family declared that he could 
not permit his wife’s guest to suffer any harm. So he gave 
him food and then saw him as far as the station of al-Mu- 
‘azzam, whence ‘Ali returned home by way of Tejma. 

“Ali had acted as ‘ajn (spy) in the raid on al-Gaw. In 
war the ‘ajn has the same duties as those of the kalldt (scout) 
in peace. When a band of raiders, or a whole tribe, proceeds 
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on an'expedition into the territory of an enemy, the commander 
despatches two or three spies whose duty it is to discover the 
best pastures, watering spots, and camping grounds. Such a 
spy is called ‘ayn, not kallat (scout). 


Fic. 40—Helwan from the west. 


At 5.20 we attained the highest point in the defile of 
as-SerzZ (Fig. 41) and at 5.35 made camp to the right of the 
road, behind a few crags large enough to screen both our fire 
and the light of the lanterns required in determining the 
latitude. 

On March 4 at 3.24 we struck out to the east. At five 
o’clock the hills of al-Mtallat lay to the left of the road, the 
extensive hillocks of as-Slejjel and of at-Turki to the south, 
and the hill of Zbej, half-submerged in sand, to the northeast. 
At 5.40 the hillocks of Abu Mrér and al-“Azamijjat came into 
view to the south. North of these there stretches the stony 
plain of at-Tarajef, a favorite camping ground of the Weld 
Slejman during the rainy season, when_ the “Akejl come to 
buy camels. When the ‘Akejl come to the Sammar they employ 
many servants and herdsmen. Sometimes they put up their 
own tents, but not unfrequently they lodge under the tent 
of some Bedouin. If the Bedouin also provides them with board, 
he receives one megidijje (90 cents) on each camel purchased. 
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If they consume their own stores, they pay for protection 
only one rejdl abu suse (Maria Theresa dollar,=45 cents) on 
each camel purchased. The animals are bought at four to eleven 
Turkish pounds ($18.00-49.50); more the ‘Akejl refuse to pay. 

At 6.10 the dunes of the Te‘es al-Mishi came into view, 
Shining in the north, with the hill of al-Raza to the south- 
west of them. From 6.15 to 6.43 our camels grazed. We traversed 
al-Bkej‘a, a stony plain abundantly covered with sand on which 
saham, nasi, and sfdr grow. The last resembles nasi, differing 
in being very prickly to the touch, whereas nasi is smooth. 
Stunted arta and ‘arfeg also grow here. 

Nazel spoke of a poet and hero whose name was Sajes 
and who was descended from the family of Sels, subject to 
Chief Eben Rmal of the Singara. As is the case with the 
Singara in general, SajeS did not bear any affection for the 
family of Eben RaSid. He declined allegiance to Prince ‘Abdal- 
‘aziz; when the latter began to persecute him, SajeS declared 
war on him, attacked his herds of camels, drove them away, 
and captured six of his mares which were pasturing near al- 
Getamijje tended by Eben RaSid’s slaves. When the prince 
planned to go on a raid against him, SajeS, accompanied by 
a few comrades, took refuge with the Beni Sahr. His heart, 
however, stayed behind with his sweetheart, whose beauty he 
celebrated in songs. Her name was Balha. Her father, Tu‘ejs 
eben Sirhan, was.a resident of the settlement_of al-Kara, east 
of al-Gowf. Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz, knowing of Saje&’s love, en- 
joined ten of his slaves to lie in wait for him in al-Kara. Now 
it came to pass that Balha and her brother were tending a 
flock of sheep near al-Mwejsen. Suddenly she descried from 
afar two riders approaching her native settlement. On closer 
examination it seemed to her that one of them looked much 
like Saje&. So she climbed a hill and signalled to the riders, 
but they failed to observe her. Then she commissioned her 
little brother to go and give them warning. He ran shouting 
at them till they had observed him. It was SajeS and his friend. 
However, they had hardly reached the maiden when the slaves, 
who had also heard the boy’s shouting, broke out of the settle- 
ment and attacked Sajes. After he had slain four of them, 
he was captured by the rest, fettered, and cast into prison 
in al-Gowf. A messenger was sent to the prince to learn how 
the prisonér was to be disposed of. The prince decided that 
he was to be executed. The messenger departed. After an hour, 
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however, the prince felt compassion for the lad and sent another 
messenger with orders to bring SajeS before him. But Allah 
decreed that the life of the poet should not be preserved, and 
when the second messenger arrived at the well of al-Gerawi, 


Fic. 41—In the defile of a&-Serz. 


which lies not far from al-Gowf, SajeS had already been 
executed in the Mared. 

It was only on rare occasions that a prince of the house 
of Eben Rasid passed a sentence of death. When he concluded 
that a person merited death, he beckoned, and a slave decapi- 
tated the guilty man on the spot. The minister Sa‘id and also 
“Ekab eben “Egel, the father-in-law of the prince, issued orders 
for executions. All the descendants of the family of Eben Rasid 
are known for their cruelty and love of women. Particularly 
notorious in this respect was Maged, son of ‘Obejd. He left 
in peace no woman distinguished for her beauty, exterminat- 
ing all who stood in his way. 

At eight o’clock the northernmost portion of ‘Ern4n (Fig. 
42), known as az-Zerw, and the Kwérat al-Bkarat,®° which is 


almost completely covered with sand, came into view. 


80 Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 705, records that al-Bakra is a well of the 
Beni Dwejbe of the ad-Debab tribe; in its neighborhood are the black al-Bakarat hills. 
As reference he gives Imrulkajs, the poet, who mentions al-Bakarat, ‘“Areme and the Bur kat 
al-‘Ejarat as camping grounds. — Imrulkajs camped for a considerable time on the southern 
confines of the Nefad, end hence we may identify his al-Bakarat with our Kwérat al-Bkarat. 
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From 10.05 to 11.32 we took our lunch. In the environs of 
the Habb as-Swaja the Neftd is white and barren. Nazel asserted 
that the second half of sta’ (the rainy season) terminated at noon 
on that particular day and rabi™' proper commenced. At 2.14 ‘Ali 
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Fic. 42—‘Ernan and Abu Mrér from the west. 


pointed out the sandy Sarmada hills to the north, beyond which 
lie the large hollows Ka‘ar al-Amrar, from which a narrow 
habb leads to the hollow of al-Hamra’ and thence southeast 
to the watering place Kulban al-Kwacbe. The latter wells now 
belong to the family of Al ‘AwAgi, and the Kwacbe come to 
them only when on a raid. We were now approaching the 
northern part of ‘Ernan, in the environs of which the Slejb al 
Sa‘ad were camping. Five years previously in ‘Ernan they had 
helped ‘Alejjan, brother of “Ali, our guide, dig for the camel 
merchant Muhammad al-Hasstn some red clay, which Muham- 
mad afterwards sent to Damascus for examination. At four 
o’clock we arrived at the defile between az-Zerw on the left 
and at-Trak on the right, and again caught a glimpse of the al- 
Misma’ mountains (Fig. 43), behind which stretch the pastures 
of the Sammar. Full of joy, Nazel exclaimed: “Reach us, O Misma’, 
thy hand! (midd jadak, midd jadak!)” He would have al-Misma’ 
draw us to itself as quickly as possible, that we might return 
to his homeland. At 4.52 we found ourselves at the eastern 
end of the defile. To the right we saw the scattered lumps of 
lava with which the flat-topped hill of al-Mnésfe was almost 
completely covered. The eastern portion of al-Mnésfe borders 
on the Se%b of as-Sazje, which rises at the Hamd wa Hamde 
hills, runs between at-Trak and al-Mnésfe on the west and ad- 
Dbejbijje on the east, and flows into the depression of Rassal*” 
Indeed, Jaktt, op. cit., p. 93, states that al-Bakarat is the name of some isolated hills in the 
desert. ‘Areme may be a poetical transcription of al-“Orejme, which is the name of the country 
between the Ega’? and al-Misma’ mountains; the Burkat al-“Ejarat suggests the Gal ‘Ajjar to 
the east of the Ega’. 

81 See above, p. 7. 

82 The name Rassal suggests the mountain of Rasal which, according to Jakut, op. cit., 


Vol. 3, p. 802, is one march from Laflaf by the road from the oasis of Tejma to the two moun- 
tain ranges of the Tajj tribe. Jakit, op. cit., Vol.4, p. 362, also mentions Laflaf as a mountain. 
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(Fig. 44), filling in a rain pond of the same name and terminat- 
ing at the Kulban al-Kwacbe. 

_ Along the eastern border of the depression of Rassal on the con- 
fines of the sandy plains of al-‘Id and Ger‘ ad-Dib there are the following 
wells: to the south of the Kart ad-Dbejbijje, at-Tlejtwat, and to the north, 
al-Mrara. North of al-Mrara are the rain ‘ponds of al-Bawlijjat, close by 
which rise the rocks of al-MSejjit and north of which spread the dunes of 
Khejlan. Northeast of the Kulban al-Kwacbe the well of Farha lies in 
the sands, and north of this the sand forms the dunes of Umm Sa’‘ejfiz, 
al-Luhajjed, and al-Metjaha. Northeast of these the Hbtb ‘Erzan run to 
the southeast towards the al-Misma’ mountains and define on the south 
the sandy plains of al-‘Adrijje, above which tower the rocks of al-‘Awéa. 


At 4.15 we camped in a small gully to the left of the 
road and determined the latitude. 


RARAMIL RASSAL TO THE UMMU RGAM HILLS 


On March 5 we departed at 3.25. At five o’clock we reached 
the se%b of as-Sazje and at 5.50 the cliffs Raramil Rassal, which 
bound the Habra Rassal on the east. We had a elorious view 
of the al-Misma? mountains as the beams of the rising sun 
pierced through their many defiles and notches. At 6.10 al- 
Bawlijjat lay to our left, and to our right there loomed three 
rocks suggestive of powerful castles. In a small valley close by 
them there are ancient wells which had been reopened a short 
time before by the Al Mrejhem. These wells are about thirty- 
five ba (c. 70m.) in.depth, but the water tastes somewhat 
bitter. South of the Neftid there are many such choked-up 
wells, a fact which shows that this region was formerly owned 
by tribes who took greater care to assure their daily bread 
than the present inhabitants. It is difficult to determine which 
tribes they were, as both clans and tribes constantly shift 
their camping grounds. 

We wished to make a halt, but no pasturage was to be 
seen until eight o’clock, when we came across some perennials 
on which our camels grazed till 8.25. 

We were passing through a white and barren arm of the 
Neftd where only ‘alanda and korzi showed here and there. 
The southern border (luruf) of the Neftiid was covered with 
black shingle resembling coal cinders. The dark violet hillocks 
of al-Melehijje came into view to the south beyond the border 
of the Neftd. By 9.30 we were passing through the sandy 
tract of Ger* ad-Dib, destitute of any vegetation. At eleven 
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o’clock the dunes of Umm Sa‘ejfiz came into view to the north- 
northwest. At the foot of these the well of Farha lies in a 
deep pit which communicates with the hollows of al-Mtzi. The 
passage across the sands of Ger‘* ad-Dib was very difficult on 
account of numerous hollows that have been formed by the 
wind and cannot always be avoided; consequently we had to 
lead our camels down the slopes. The southeasterly corner of 
such a hollow (ka‘ara) is generally its lowest point, the highest 
sand wall usually rising at the west. From 11.26 to 12.19 we 
took our lunch and rested between the hollows of al-Mdzi and 
al-Razb. 

At 1.55 we entered the defile of al-‘Arzijje and at 2.20 
left the road and made a stop in the gorge of al-Razb, in the 
side of which we discovered a Zalta full of rain water (Fig. 45). 
Around the Zalta there were a few inscriptions in Tamtd, 
drawings of antelopes and of a man aiming with a bow at 
two lions with long tails. Another similar Zalta, Zaltat al- 
Hratan, lies to the south. At 3.16 we had attained the highest 
point (1020 m.) of the defile. The precipitous walls of as-Satiha 
towered over our heads to the height of at least eighty meters. 
Far to the east-southeast we saw the elongated ridge of Mtale’‘, 
past which we had come on our way to al-‘Ela’ a fortnight 
earlier. ‘Ali and Nazel exclaimed: “Reach thy hand! (midd 
jadak!)” The immense basin of al-Mtérde, out of which tower 
a-great number of black crags (Fig. 46), unfolded itself in 
front of us. At 4.34 we camped at the foot of Mt. al-Hanader. 
The isolated hill of al-‘Al rose to the north, beyond which the 
rain wells of al-Kalbe are situated, opposite Mt. as-Shajje. 
The habb of al-Halize extends from the wells of al-Kalbe to 
the northeast; near its lower end below the cliffs Rarmul al- 
‘Wejd it contains the wells of al--Wejd. To the north of the 
wells the sand desert of al-Bahbth unfolds, with the nawazi 
of al-Banaja, al-Barsa, and az-Zrejbin. 

On March 6 we departed at 3.18. A cold northwest wind 
blew. At 5.40 we arrived at the Fardet as-Semts.*° 

83 Tabid, the poet, mentions Farde, a camping ground (Mu‘allakadt [Noldeke], p. 58). 

In 631 A.D. the delegates of the Tajj tribe led by the chief Zejd al-Hejl, who had 
embraced Islam, came to Mohammed. The Prophet changed the chief’s name to Zejd al-Hejr 
and gave him the settlement of Fejd in fief. At the same time he gave him two plots of 
land, confirming the conveyance in a special deed. As soon as he had entered Negd on his 
way home, Zejd was seized with a fever, of which he died at the well of Farde. (At-Tabari, 
Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 1747.) 

Nasr (Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, 871) states that Farde, or Fardet as- -Semis, is either 
a mountain within the ferpitony of Phe Tajj tribe or a watering place belonging to the Garm 


clan in the territory_of the Tajj tribe, ‘and it is said that the grave of Zejd al-Hejl was 
shown there. — The Garm clan had their camps west of the Ega’® mountains. 
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At 6.10 the black rocks of Rarmitl al-"Wejd came into 
view to the north-northwest beyond the Fardet an-Nazim. 
From 6.30 to 6.58 our camels grazed in the vicinity of al- 
Hnejser. At 7.10 we saw the rocks of al-Legat to the north- 


Fic. 43—Al-Misma’ from the west. 


northwest, as-Sa‘da to the north, and to the east of as-Sa‘da 
the group of the Hebran with the rocks of al- Gi8S (among 
which are the watering places of al- GiSS and an-Nhélat), an- 
Nezawi (with the wells of Sar‘a and as-Swejz), and Umm al- 
Arsan (with a Zalta). The water of Sar‘a in the southeastern 
corner of an-Nezawi forms a thin streamlet which issues 
from the face of a rock and becomes lost in a narrow fis- 
sure. As it is not accessible by climbing, the Bedouins wrap 
a long pole or a pike in some article of clothing; this they 
raise up to the water, which then flows down the cloth. In 
this way they can fill two fairly large bags in one day. Or, 
again, they secure the sifra (or pouch used by raiders to 
hold water) to the top of a pike, hoist it under the streamlet, 
and pour the water thus caught into a skin bag. At 7.45 we 
saw the black rocks of Sezaz far to the north bordering the 
shining plain of az-Zrejbin. 

We encountered two of Eben RaSid’s soldiers, who were 
riding westward with the pleasant tidings that Eben Rasid 
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had defeated the Mtejr and captured several herds of their 
camels. Every Bedouin who was subject to, or depended on, 
Eben RaSid had to extend his aid to men traveling with good 
tidings in order to expedite their journey as much as possible. 


Fic. 44—The depression of Rassal. 


He had to give them enough to eat and drink and to see them 
to the nearest camp by the shortest and best route. When 
approaching the camp the messengers would begin to sing and 
sometimes to discharge a rifle, and then would proceed to the 
tent of the chief, where they delivered their good news. When 
in a settlement they would put up in the house of the chief, 
who was obliged to board them and present them either with 
fine clothes or with gold. Should any person fail to bestow 
a gift on a messenger who brings good tidings, he thus in- 
dicates that he is angry with the sender of the messenger. 
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A mercenary soldier of Eben RaSid was called zkurti. Prince 
Muhammad had kept over four hundred such mercenaries, but 
the prince at the time of our expedition kept hardly sixty. 
They were sons either of Bedouins or of settlers. Eben Rasid 


Fic. 45—Zalt al-Razb. 


provided each of them with a riding camel and a weapon, but 
the mercenary was obliged to return both if he gave up the 
service. They were not allowed to marry and were boarded by 
Eben RaSsid in Hajel, where they were billeted in coffee houses. 
When Eben RaSid had no funds, their pay was stopped and all 
they had to depend on was spoils and extortion. Not infre- 
quently the members of the Eben RaSid house took even their 
spoils away from them. 

The Singara reproached Eben RaSid with perfidy and self- 
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ishness. They said of him that he turned the services of his 
Bedouins only to his own account and made raids on them 
when they were reluctant to enter his service. Thus, for 
example, four years previously he had fallen on the Ga‘afra, 
in spite of their having contributed the zeka tax, and had 
captured more than half their camels. About one year before 
our visit, at the head of his slaves he attacked the Singara 
near al-Hajjanijje and robbed them of twelve tents. The 
Singara pursued him and captured all the she-camels of his 
minister Zamel eben Subhan. The Singara are not so strong 
in numbers as the ‘Abde, but they are more courageous and 
independent than any other of the Sammar tribes. 


HILLS OF UMMU RGAM TO AL-HALL ROAD 
NORTH OF HAJEL 


At 8.15 we reached the hills of Ummu Rgam. 


The hill of al-Maratt, in which there is a Zalta, rises to the northeast 
of the Hebran range. The Habb al-Mhaffar extends from al-Maratt south- 
east almost as far as the settlement of at-Twejje. This habb is bordered 
on the north by the hills of al-Hmejmis and on the south by the lofty al- 
Hirg, which trends southwards. The dunes of Rannam north of al-Maratt 
have not yet overwhelmed the hills of al-Eséheb, beyond which to the 
northeast there appear like mushrooms the red domes of al-Cémin and 
al-Marbib, at the base of which is the well of al-Marbtb. Still farther 
away in the same direction the summit of the hill of Umm Senman looms 
black on the red sand. This summit is a landmark for the oasis of Gubba*4 
on the route from Dimat al-Gandalijje to Hajel. 

Southeast of the hills of Ummu Rgam the hillocks of as-Sajjerin 
form the eastern border of a basin in which there are the watering places 
of ar-Rummade and al-Htéle. The tract.of country extending from the 
Fardet a’-Semiis’and Béza Netil as far as the Ega’ mountains and the 
settlement of Gubba is called al-Rita.* 


84 The oasis of Gubba was known to early writers. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 306, states that the sand desert of Hubba belonged 
at one time to the Kalb tribe and in his time to the Tajj tribe. Hubba lies within the Kalb 
territory and is mentioned, together with Serg and Du Kihaf, by Bisr ibn Abi Hazem. 
According to others cited by al-Bekri Hubba was situated within the territory of the Tajj 
tribe, for an-Namir, the poet, describes Hubba in the account of his march from al-“Aduww 
towards the Aga’ mountains. — 

‘Hubba” must be a wrong transcription of “Gubba,”’ as all the aforementioned points lie 

within the Tajj territory. Ser& coincides with the Zelib Serz and Du Kihaf with aé- -Chafe. 
Our oasis of Gubba is approached by the very, road along which the poet an-Namir proceeded, 
for he had started from al-“Aduww, which is identical with the modern oasis of al-“Edwa, on 
the road from aé-Chafe to Dimat al- Gandalijje. 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 400, following Nasr, locates the sand desert 
of Hubba in Negd. 


85 Nasr (ibid., Vol. 3, p. 825) states that al-Raita is a country belonging to the Beni Lam 
clan of the Tajj tribe ee the Tajj terr itory near the Subh mountains, which are the 
property of the Beni Fezdra. In this country there are the wells of ar-Reda’ and al-Meltha, 
the property of the Beni ‘Amer of the Tajj tribe. — It is interesting to note that as late 
as the middle of the twelfth century the Beni Lam had camps in al-Ritta. 
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At 8.20 the wind shifted towards the northeast and a 
moment later to the east-southeast, from which point it blew 
fairly violently. 

In spite of being very lean our camels stepped forward 
lustily. No mare can pace so regularly or so long, or can 


Fic. 46—Basin of al-Mtérde. 


maintain such speed if the march be extended. Nazel told us 
that once when he was pursued by enemies he started before 
sunrise from the Radir al-Hejl, which lies to the north-north- 
east of the Umm Wu‘l in al-Hér, and reached the Gubb Du- 
hejne after sunset, a distance exceeding three hundred kilo- 
meters. Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Rasid despatched a messenger 
mounted on a camel from the watering place Gaw Jatob to 
the town of Brejda in al-Kasim. The messenger departed after 
the prayer of al-fagr had been said—that is, just before sun- 
rise. After the sunset of the very same day the messenger 
arrived at Brejda, spent the night there, departed again on 
the following morning, and appeared before his prince just 
after the latter had said the prayer of al-morreb (about sun- 
set). ‘Abdal‘aziz turned upon him, asking him why he had 
not yet left for Brejda, and then heaped praises on him when 
he heard that the messenger was already back. 

From 9.56 to 10.55 we rested northwest of the watering 
place of as-Salmi (or ar-Rummade). The wells are hardly two 
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meters deep and have a constant supply of water, such wells 
being called harize. At 12.40 the wind abated. From 1.27 to 
1.48 our camels grazed. At four o’clock the low, violet — in- 
deed almost black — hill of Mtale’ lay due south, the sand- 
covered al-Hmejmis rose to the north, al-Hirg, nearly scarlet, 
to the northeast, and the coffee-colored ar-Rham to the east. 
At 5.15 we made camp north of the springs of al-Bowbehijje; 
then we ascended a dune and sketched the surrounding country. 
On March 7 we started at 3.18. At 4.835 we were passing 
the springs of an-Nwé‘ir south of the hill of al-Hirg. From 
5.57 to 6.15 we rested between ar-Rham*® and Umm ‘Edlén. 
At this place our guide, “Ali, left us to return to his tribe. 
At eight o’clock we arrived at the hamlet of at-Twejje, which 
lies in a basin surrounded by the sands and comprises eight 
huts, about twenty palms, and a few etel trees. The inhabi- 
tants hid before us, for they feared that we might request 
their hospitality. Their chief, Haggag eben Mirmis, was just 
drawing water for his palms. 
: Above the sands to the southeast rose the hills of as- 
Sorfe and Danab ‘Asab, beyond which there came into view 


the mound of al-Akra‘, with the truncated cone of Sak to the © 


north of it. The group of the brown hillocks of an-Nsab nestled 
to the southeast, and beyond them the peaks of Namer, al- 
Mestah, and Hamra in the Ega’ range loomed black. To the 
northeast the hills of az-Zli‘ emerged, with the low al-Hasab 
lying to the south of them. ‘Alanda—or, as Nazel called it, 
‘adam —thrives abundantly in the sand around at-Twejje. 

From 1.20 to 2.40 we lunehed. Our way lay across al- 
Gmejma, a tongue of the Nefid in which there were many 
hollows, or ka‘ar, running from northwest to southeast. At 
2.40 the rocks of al-HaSab lay to our right, those of az-Zlu‘ 
to our left, and those of az-Zabla in front of us. At 3.10 we 
sighted the black hill of al-R6ta rising above the sand to the 
north-northwest. Again and again our camels sank into the 
sand, which was pitted with countless hollows, large and small, 
that made marching extremely difficult. At 4.48 we descended 
into a stony basin where we pitched our camp at 5.04 south- 
southwest of the wells of al-Hfér, by which there was a small 
field of barley and wheat. The steep sand wall of Ger ad- 
Drejbsi overlooks the well. 

86 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 769, states that Ruham is either a locality in the moun- 


tains of the Tajj tribe or a place in the Hegaz.— Our ar-Rham lies on the route from the 
Ega’ (i. e. one of the mountain ranges belonging to the Tajj tribe) to the Hegaz. 
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On March 8 we set out at 3.15 through the sands of 
ad-Drejbsi and the ‘Erz Hamer. At 5.25 we descended from 
the sands to the Habra as-Sir, where the se%b of as- Sait and 
ravines issuing from ar- Rsofa, al-Hwéz, and al-‘Erzijje — 


Fic. 47—The northwest spur of Ega’ from the northeast. 


mountains of the Ega’ range—terminate. Near the outlet of 
as-Sat we saw Mt. ad-Drejf (Fig. 47), where there are luxuriant 
palm trees growing in a cove in the face of the rocky mountain 
wall. We were now passing through the plain of al-‘“Akejfa 
towards the hillocks of an-Nhade, which are crossed by the 
Seib of Twaren. This Se%b ends in the depression of al- 
‘Akejfa. At its head there are wells, by which barley is sown. 
From 5.55 to 6.25 we rested among tall rimt bushes. The 
obérezé (small rock partly covered with sand) of Kna’, north- 
east of which lies the settlement of Kna’, rose into view north- 
northeast of us. Farther to the north-northeast was to be seen 
another obérez, which overlooks the hamlet of Umm al-Kulban. 
The eight huts of this hamlet belonged to Eben Rasid, who, 
with Fahhad al-Kfé‘i as supervisor, used to rear mares there. 
From 8.20 to 9.23 our camels grazed. 

The black hills of az-Zabla and al-M‘ajj in the Neftid rose into view 


to the north-northwest. West of them and northwest of al-Hfér the wells 
of ar-Rbejde and al-Mréran lie in the sand. Both the dark rocks of al- 
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Rota and Umm Senman overlooking the long dunes Fltk as-Sejf could 
be seen. The dunes of al-Klejbijje, which lie between az-Zabla and Kna’, 
appeared shining, and to the northeast beyond them ar-Rawwaj and al- 
Lben came into view, the last-named hill bounding the stony plain of ar- 
Rakke to the west. Southward and eastward this plain extends as far as 
the lofty hills of al-Za‘ed, al-Hrérat, and al-Ktejfi. North of the plain and 
of al-Ktejfi the hills of at-Twal and az-Zellima rise from the sandy Flik 
as-Sejf. Nearer at hand, north of where we were and east of an-Nhade, 
the upland of as-Sa‘ede merges into the plain of at-Trubijje, the eastern 
side of which, in turn, adjoins the plain of al-Lzat. In at-Trubijje terminates 
the se7%b of as-Shabaran, which comes from Mt. al-Far’ to the south in the 
Kiga’ range. Its lower course forms a basin in which lie the palm plantations 
of al-‘Agze, al-Morfelijje, and Ralrala. On the north the basin is enclosed by 
the hillocks of as-Sifen, on the west by the spurs of al-‘Erzijje, on the south 
by the ridge of al-Madfa‘a, and on the east by the gloomy walls of ar-Ra‘éla. 


At 9.37 we crossed the se%b of Twaren, which is over- 
grown with talh trees and ‘abejtrdn shrubs. The sand hills 
Tu‘as al-Lben shone pale red to the north-northeast. Though 
Nazel pronounced this name “al-Benn,” he explained it as 
‘‘al-Lben,”’ leben meaning milk. At 10.05 the black walls of 
ar-Ra‘éla came into view to the southeast, with the low rocks 
of as-Sifen rising to the northwest of them. North-northcoast 
of us the rocky group of at-Twal was coming ever more di- 
stinctly into view. The highest rock of this group lies to the 
west and is called az-Zellima, al-Ktejfi being a table-shaped 
hill to the south. At 10.25 we crossed the se%b of Shabaran, 
in which palms are cultivated. At eleven o’clock we saw the 
extensive palm grove of Ralrala*‘ to the south, the property 
of the Zmejl and ‘Ata, who, however, merely take charge of 
the pollination when the palms are in blossom and attend to 
the trees when the fruit is ripe. No irrigation is required, 
as the roots draw ground water. Such palms are called hamlan. 
Northeast of the palms deep fis-sures known as Z7lat as-Sifl, 
which retain rain water all the year round, are to be found 
in the rocky mountain walls. 

At 11.25 we passed through a narrow defile. To the north- 
east the hill of al-Za‘ed came into sight with the ridge of 
hills known as as-Sabrawat and al-Gilf rising beyond it and 
extending from northwest to southeast. At 11.52 the hillock 
group of al-Homejme, with five wells of the same name at 
its base, rose into view south of al-Gilf. From 12.00 to 12.25 

81 Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, pp. 883f.; Vol. 3, p. 808, and Abu-l-Fada7il, 
Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 1, p. 495, employ al-Ralrala as the name for gorges that issue 


from the lofty black Mt. ar-Rajjan in the Aga’? mountains. — Mt. ar-Rajjan is the present 
ar-Ra‘éla in the Ega’ range. 
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we rested by the mesas of al-Mderire. The rolling lands of 
al-Birte and al-Ga‘éfnijje, on which rimt thrives, opened to 
the east, and the low rocks of Merwan were grouped to the 
southeast. | 


AL-HALL ROAD TO WELLS OF AL-HOMEJME 


At 12.40 we entered al-Hall, the road leading from al- 
Gowf (or Damat al-Gandallijje) to Hajel through the settle- 
ment of Gubba. At 2.15 Nazel indicated the watering place 
of al-Rine in a small ravine to the west. At 2.22 we arrived 
at a parting of the roads. From here one road leads south- 
wards to Hajel through the sevbdn of an-Nakbén, al-‘Ala’, 
al-Merwat, and al-MuSamraha, along the base of Mts. ar-Ra‘éla, 
al-Rurejje, and al-MeSar, and through the hills of al-Masluh, 
al-Rubran, al-Hekes, and Ummu Rkab. The other road runs 
to the southeast towards the settlement of al-Wuzid, where 
there are some thirty houses subject to Chief Fahad eben 
Rabi‘a of the ‘Abde. At this point the road turns southwards 
and, skirting the hill of al-Gwéz‘e, connects up with the new 
Pilgrim Road which enters Hajel through the as-Swéfle sub- 
urb. This new road runs southwestward into the quarter of 
Hajel known as the Stk al-‘Abid, forming a broad street 
that passes from northeast to southwest through the city, 
dividing it into the new town and old town: the new part 
lies to the northwest and the old part to the southeast. Eben 
Rasid and his slaves lived in the new town. 

The settlement of al-Lakita** lies to the northwest of al- 
Wuzid in a basin bounded by rocks on the south, west, and 
north, and comprises twenty houses, almost all of which were 
the property of the swuh, 2. e. the Eben RaSsid family. 

We were now north of al-Lakita on our way to the settle- 
ment of al-Getamijje, where we intended to stay some hours. 
Knowing that our camels would find no pasture there, we 
rested from 3.30 to 5.29 in order that they might graze, and 
in the meantime we mapped the surrounding country. At 6.34 
we reached al-Getamijje and, having made camp by a modest 
field sown with barley, we determined the latitude. 

Early in the morning of March 9, Nazel made a trip to 
Hajel. He wished to buy some shirtings for his mother, wife, 

88 Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 765, mentions the well and the settlement of al-Lakita, 


or al-Buwera, at the base of the Aga’ mountains. — Our settlement of al-Lakita lies on 
the northeastern fringes of the Esa’ range. 
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and daughter, to get some coffee for himself, and to learn 
the latest news. We were engaged in cartographical studies. 
pending his return. The settlement of al-Getamijje (Figs. 48, 
49, 50) is also the property of the kindred of Eben Rasid 


Fic. 48—-Al-Getamijje, from the north. 


family, whose camels range about the surrounding pastures. 
The twenty-five houses and the palms belong to the prince, 
whose slave Seride 4l Frejh was the administrator. This slave 
was a relative of the standard bearer ‘Abdallah, known from 
the preceding chapters. The settlement is subject to Chief 
Naser al-Bajeh. The varieties of date cultivated are swérijze, 
hamra, helwa, and moha. In a fertile year one palm yields 
three camel loads. 

The water required for irrigation is raised from wells 
(Figs. 51, 52, 58) by camel power. A trench (megarr) about 
three meters wide is dug away from the well in such a way 
that its bottom is highest at the well. The trench is generally 
as long as the well is deep. From very deep wells the water 
is raised by two camels. One end of a long, heavy rope (rsa) 
is secured to their saddles, and at the other end is tied a ca- 
pacious leather bucket, which usually consists of the complete 
hide of a large he-goat. At the rump end the bucket is open 
(kubbe) but at the neck only a small aperture (kumm) is 
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left. Both at the wide and narrow openings the skin is hem- 
med (nidda). A cord (mkat) is fastened to the narrow open- 
ing (kumm) by means of a thong (Ser‘a). The hind and fore- 
legs are cut off and the openings sewn up. At the kubbe, 


Fic. 49—Al-GetAmijje, etel trees. 


or larger of the two openings that are left, the skin is tied 
by means of udeme, or strings made of palm pith, to two 
crossed sticks (‘ardz), at the intersection of which the long, 
heavy rope (7sa) is secured by means of a stout wooden pin 
(truba). The rsa rope moves over a roller (mahhdle), the cord 
(mkét) running over a less elevated roller (ad-derrige). When 
the bucket is lowered into the water, the camel stands close to 
the well and the driver moves the mkdat so that the skin may 
be completely filled. Then he drives the camel down the trench, 
holding the mkdt taut in his hand. The moment the bucket is 
raised entirely out of the well, the driver checks the camel and 
slackens up on the mkdt. Thus the smaller aperture (kumm), 
that has so far been held above the larger opening (kubbe), 
falls and the water is emptied into a small trough (meli), 
down which it flows into a reservoir (makadm), whence it is 
distributed through the garden by drains. 

NAazel returned after two o’clock. At 3.32 we departed 
from al-Getamijje and made camp on the knolls of as-Shawe 
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at 4.15. The camels were ravenous, and we wished to ascertain 
the exact relation of the various hills. 

In the evening Nazel gave an account of his visit to 
Hajel. He had passed through the settlement of an-Nésijje, 
which constitutes the northeastern portion of al-Wuzid, and 
arrived at the gate of Hajel, which was still closed. In 1910 
a high wall of adobe bricks was built surrounding the town. 
Through this wall there were only four gateways: one on 
the south, through which ran the road to the settlements of 
al-Kfar and Kasr “ASrawat (or al-Kasr); one on the west lead- 
ing to the ravine of al-‘Okde (or al-‘Akde); one on the north 
facing the settlement of al-Wuzid; and one on the east leading 
to the settlement of Bak‘a®. Zamel eben Subhan, the minister, 
feared a nocturnal assault from the adherents of the members 
of the ruling family who were living with Eben Sa‘td, should 
any one of them succeed in entering the town unobserved. 

The gatekeepers brought Nazel before Sa‘id, the slave ap- 
pointed to act on behalf of the prince, and ‘Ali, the brother 
of the minister, who bitterly reproached him with having 
brought me from al-‘Ela’. In Hajel they had already known 
that the minister Sa‘Gd had promised a generous reward to 
any one who would first report my death. As to the prince, 
they told Nazel that he had been very successful, having gained 
a new victory over Eben Sa‘td and seized almost the whole of 
al-Kasim. However, they were not pleased with the Singara 
and ‘Abde, who had deserted the prince a few days previously 
without having given any explanation and had made off to 
their respective homelands. 

On March 10 we set out at 3.15 through the hillocks of 
ad-Deffafat to the plain of al-Ga‘éfnijje. No wind stirred. 

At 5.50 Nazel indicated the rain well Temilet Ba‘tr to the 
southeast. 


This well lies in the e%b of a8-Seziz, which heads in the hills of as- 
Sandtik and al-Has&nijje, skirts the rocks of as-Sa‘lika, and at the hill of 
al-Aslaf is joined by the Se%b of Hajel. To the northwest, above the plain 
of al-Birte, rose the high hill of al-Za‘ed, northeast of which the rocks of 
al-Hrérat were visible, with the group of at-Twal northwest of them and 
east of at-Tw4l the hills of as-Sabrawat, covered with sand to a con- 
siderable depth. The hills of as-SabrawAt are separated by the defile Ri 
Eben Sallal from the hillocks of al-Gilf to the southeast. Still farther 
south-southeast the hill groups of al-Homejme and al-Gasm are divided 
by the notch of al-Ma‘‘ez from al-Gilf. At the southern foot of al-Homejme 
lie wells of the same name, south of which the elevation of al-Hléle came 
into view. Between the last named and al-Aslaf the lower course of the 
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Se%b of HAjel, here known as a&-Seziz, winds its way eastwards to the 
salt marsh of Bak‘a’, in which it is lost. On the south it is bordered by the 
knolls of ar-Rmejmintén and the lofty tabular hill of al-Zidr; on the north 
by a long ridge of saddle-shaped hills known as al-Mellotijjat. South of 
the last named and east of al-Zidr the ge%b of aS-Seziz fills the large 


FIG. 50—A1-Getamijje, palms. 


pool of as-Saffake. Farther south the pyramidal al-Gildijje forms a 
landmark. To the northeast the sands of the Nefiid, which are higher 
than the surrounding country, shone red beyond al-Gilf; the latter borders 
on the Nazjet al-Mindassa, which extends as far as the Habb al-Hutta. 
This habb runs from among the sandy hollows of al-Mwage and the 
sandy hills Te‘es al-Abras and Te‘es al-Ak‘as southeastward as far as 
the wells of at-Tejjem. In the Habb al-Hutta, northwest of the last-named 
wells, there are the wells of al-Hafire and as-Sajbijje; west of the latter 
lie the wells of ar-Riznijje and al-Mrawweb. On the east the habb is 
separated by al-Hagibe, a tongue of sand, from the Habb al-‘Adam, which 
runs from the Tu‘ts al-Hegelat southeast to the settlement of Bak‘a’. 
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In this habb there are the wells of al-Merfi and as-Sejbani; in a hollow 
to the east of the latter lies the well of al-Atwa’.® 

From 6.29 to 6.52 we sketched a map of the environs. 
To the south-southwest Nazel pointed out the hill of as- 
Sandtk, which looks as if it had been cut level with a knife 
and past which sweeps the road of al-Ga‘éfnijje connecting 
Hajel and Bak‘a’. This road traverses the gardens of as-Swéfle 
and the elevation of Marma az-Zabi, on which the pilgrims 
usually pitch their camps before entering Hajel. At 8.15 the 
Abrak al-Hasra, at the base of which are wells of the same 
name, emerged to the southeast. Northeast of us the two 
flat-topped hills of al-Mrakkateén indicated the direction of 
the wells of al-Homejme, at which we arrived at 8.35. These 
wells are about five meters deep, and their water is fresh; 
however, at the time of our visit they were all choked up, 
there having been no adequate rainfall for the last four years. 
As the vicinity was destitute of grass, the Bedouins did not 
camp there. The wells in al-Hasra are said to be only three 
to five meters deep and never to cave in through neglect, 
because they lie near the road to Bak‘a’ and are used with 
greater frequency. A vigorous west wind had been blowing 
since 8.49. 


WELLS OF AL-HOMEJME TO HABB AL-GUHFA 


At 9.30 we saw to the north-northwest of the hill of al- 
Mifred the basin of Ofm at-Tejjem,’® in which the watering 
place of Gaw at-Tejjem is situated. 

Ofm at-Tejjem is crossed by the road which leads from 
Hajel to al-Hajjanijje. The plain we were traversing is covered 
with coarse sand and overgrown with rimt bushes. To the 
north it is bounded by the Nefiad, in which the Nawazi al- 
Hagibe shone northwest of where we were. The dust which 
was filling the air with increasing density prevented us from 
seeing the landscape distinctly. Southeast of us the Kwérat 
al-Mell6tijjat came into view and to the south of them the 
flat-topped ridge Hazm al-‘Elb, along which runs the road 
to Bak‘a’. From 10.23 to 11.08 we lunched. At 11.20, having 


89 JAkat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p.554, mentions the spring water well of at-Tawa’, without 
indicating its location. It may be identical with al-Atwa’. 


90 According to Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 114, Utajm is a watering spot west of the 
Salma mountains, which belong to ie Tajj tribe. — Our at-Tejjem does not lie west but 
north of the Salma range; we can, notwithstanding, recognize in it the Utajm of Jaktut, as 
this author frequently is mistaken regarding directions. 
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the eroded rocks of az-Zab‘a and az-Zab‘an to our right, we 
entered the Nefitid, where our camels grazed from 2.02 to 
2.23. At 2.50 we found ourselves in the Habb al-‘Adam, which, 
beginning at the well of aS-Sejbani, extends as far as the 


Fic. 51—Al-Getamijje, a draw well. 


hamlet of Ba‘ite near Bak‘a’. At 3.30 we reached the Habb 
al-Zetade, where there are a few habdri, in which the water, 
however, hardly ever remains as long as a fortnight. At 4.40 
we camped in the ‘Erz a8-Sa‘ara and drew a map of the sur- 
rounding country. 

To the north and northeast the beams of the sinking 
sun lingered on the glittering dunes of al-Hallijjat, al-Min- 
fereS, Burman, and al-Lubejdinat, north of which shone the 
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Tees abu Rasén and Tu‘ts al-Megles. The scarp Gal al- -Henw, 
which runs westward from the watering place of as- Sas ebe, 
appeared as a pale line to the southeast; south of the Gal al- 
Henw extends the Gal ‘Ajjar, facing southeast and enclosing 
the plain of al-Getjate and. the oasis of Bak‘a’. To the south- 
east of where we were the Nazjet al-Hedage covers with sand 
nearly the whole plain north of the Gal al-Henw, which extends 
east as far as the bare, leveled rocks of al-Mejtan. 

On March 11 we started at 3.16. At 5.35 we were in 
the Habb al-Henw, which leads from the northwest to the 
watering place of aS-Sa‘ebe. Mt. al- Gildijje still lingered in 
our view far to the south-southwest. We were now travers- 
ing the sandy tract of al-Howme, above which rise many dunes. 
Stopping at 6.35 at the well of al-Klejjebe we beheld the 
Tees Burman and the extensive Te‘es al-Minferes to the 
northwest of us. From 6.50 to 7.14 our camels grazed. 

To the south we saw the camp of Chief Fajed eben Rejfi 
of the Singara, who had smashed the right arm of ‘Awde 
abu Tajeh, the chief of the Hwetat, when ‘Awde was charging 
Fajed’s party at the base of the al-Misma’ mountains. Nazel 
went for some information to the herdsmen and, on return- 
ing, called out while still at a distance: ‘Listen to the pleasant 
tidings which tell thee that the moon of good omen will shine 
at the close of thy journey!” Then he went on to say that 
Fahad eben Tnejjan was camping by the watering place of 
Line. Nazel was not easy to involve in conversation. The very 
mode of address or questioning was enough to enable him 
to find out whether any man who wished to speak with him 
had knowledge or insight; he would either reply or ride off 
in silence, as the case might be. 

From 10.35 to 12.15 we rested in a hollow beside the 
Tuts al-Lubejdinat. On the west the hollow was bounded by 
a sandy upland, on the north the sand formed a wall about 
ten meters high, whereas on the south and east the hollow 
merged into the surrounding plain. Such a depression is called 
a maw. From 1.47 to 2.04 our camels grazed in a narrow 
lateral gully of the sort known as Satne. All the ka‘ar hollows 
here pointed from west to east, and in the southwestern quarter 
their depth was the greatest. We descended into one of these 
ka‘ar, where we camped at five o’clock. 

On March 12 we started at 3.15. At six o’clock we saw 
the sand hills Tu‘ts al-Megles lying to the northwest of us. 
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From 6.28 to 6.49 our camels grazed in the dell Habb ar- 
Rozom, which runs towards the sands of al- Gabrijje. At 7.05 
we had to the south the high sandy flats Nawazi-l-Wendijjat, 
southeastward from which runs the Habb al-Hasac, defining 
the western boundary of the as- -Sama territory, which we 
entered at 7.48. At nine o’clock the pointed cone of al-‘Anejtit, 
which projects from the dark ridge of al-Cabd, came into 
view beyond the sandy flat Nazjet al-Btéra to the southeast, 
the knoll of al-Gbejl rose to the east beyond the Tu‘tis at- 
Truba, and to the north the Tu‘ts al-HasSimijjat could be seen. 

At 9.37 we sighted the fort of at-Truba,” lying in a basin 
hemmed in to the north, east, and south by the sands of the 
Nazjet al-Magnat and to the west by a rocky slope. The fort 
was built in 1869 by Prince Bender eben Rasid, but fell into 
disuse in 1912. A well with brackish running water is sunk 
close by. The keepers of the fort, when still posted there, 
drank water fetched from al-Hazra. 

Southeast of the fort we descried eight riders, Sa‘td’s 
slaves, coming with good tidings of another victory. Nazel, 
however, did not believe them and concluded that they had 
come to sponge on the settlers and the Bedouins. One of the 
slaves, who turned out to be an old friend of Nazel’s, joined 
us for a while; on leaving he warned Nazel not to appear 
before the prince with me. From 10.538 to 12.03 we rested. 

At 1.15 we finally saw the escarpment which overlooks 
the Habb al-Guhfa on the east. If there are copious rains in 
the season of seyf (early summer) and again in the autumn 
(the wasmi rains), perennials flower as early as February 
and March. If, however, sejf is dry, they flower only in kejz 
(midsummer) and make poor pasture in spring. 


HABB AL-GUHFA TO OUR HOME CAMP NEAR LINE 


At 1.48 we descended into the Habb al-Guhfa, crossing our 
route of the previous January 24, and then entered the se%b 
of Umm Talha, in which our ravenous camels grazed from 
2.40 to 3.00 o’clock. At 3.18 we reached, through the se%b, 
the upland plain of at-Tejsijje,°? the western edge of which 


1 Jakit (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 8385) was told by a man who had come from the mountains 
of the Tajj tribe that Turaba was the name given to a watering place west of the Salma. — 
This seems to be a mistake. West of the Salma there is no large watering place called Turaba, 
while our watering place northeast of the Salma mountains is known throughout the territory 
of the ancient Tajj tribe. 


®2 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 399, states that the valley (rigle) of at-Tejs winds 
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is formed by the escarpment overlooking the Habb al-Guhfa. 
This plain is undulating, with many swells separated from one 
another by broad shallow valleys extending eastwards. 

We passed through the small gullies of al-Metajih which 
run down to the lowland Hor ‘Ukejjan between at-Tejsijje 
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Fic. 52—Al-Getamijje, a draw well. 


and the sand waste of ad-Dhana. At five o’clock we camped 
in one of these gullies by the wayside. 

On March 13 we started at 3.25 and passed through a 
broad valley reaching eastwards. South of the ruined station 
of al-ArajeS we crossed at 6.15 the Darb Zobejde or Darb 
as-Sultani, the old Pilgrim Road from Mecca to al-Kufa. The 


along the border between the Tajj territory and that of the Beni Asad. In this valley the 
Beni Jarba® and Beni Sa‘d attacked the united Tajj and Asad tribes, but were repelled. 
Jakat, op.cit., Vol.1, p.907, mentions the valley of at-Tejs between al-Kifa and Syria. — 
Our at-Tejsijje lies on the confines of the ancient territory of the Beni Asad and 


Beni Jarba‘, a region in which the battle referred to is much more likely to have occurred - 


than in the region to which al-Bekri assigns it. 
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features of the country around us were monotonous, varied 
only by depressions from a half to one kilometer in breadth, 
in which no dry watercourses were to be seen, and by narrow 
gullies between rocky slopes, in which each watercourse was 
usually so much choked with sand that only in rare cases 


AWHONN 


Fic. 583—Draw well equipment: a) wheel and bucket; b) bucket when 
being hoisted; c) roller. 


could water flow through its entire extent. A depression that 
has no channel in it is called by the Sammar sowh, a gully 
with a dry channel being termed Ser7e. From 6.382 to 6.44 our 
camels grazed. 

Nazel was eager to learn the length of an hour, for he 
longed for a watch and wished to know how to use it. Bedouins 
do not know how to measure time by hours; they estimate 
the lengths of different periods by the time required in migrat- 
ing from one camping ground to another. In the hot season 
of al-kejz the Sammar set off as soon as the morning star 
is up and pitch their camp after the dew has evaporated; 
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only then do they milk their camels, sheep, and goats. Such 
a migration and the corresponding period of time (about four 
hours) is called rahil al-lben. In winter they start after the 
dew has evaporated and pitch the new camp at noon or early 
in the afternoon. This migration is termed rahil as-sta’? and 
indicates a period of about three hours. 

At 8.30 we arrived at the depression of al-Artawijje, which 
stretches westward to the old pilgrim station of al-“Arajes. 
This depression is covered with a deep layer of sand in which 
luxuriant arta bushes thrive. In the modest depression of 
al-Arajes the arta and rimt shrubs are so tall that on hot 
days the Bedouins seek protection from the sun under them. 
There are said to be remains of old walls there, buried beneath 
the sand. In at-Tejsijje the depressions are overgrown with 
an unusual abundance of sam‘, a plant much like barley; 
young sam‘ is eagerly devoured by camels, sheep, and goats. 
When the flower is gone and the seeds begin to mature, the 
awns (sefa’?) dry up and remain sticking in everything they 
touch; nor can they be removed. As they penetrate the nostrils, 
lips, and gums of the grazing cattle, causing grave inflam- 
mation, the herdsmen drive their herds and flocks away from 
the sam‘. When the sam‘ is thoroughly dry and the wind has 
carried away the awns, the plant is called rmdadm and again 
provides excellent pasture. Camels which have grazed on rmam 
for seven days grow as strong as if they had grazed on other 
dry annuals for thirty days. 

From 10.46 to 11.45 we took our lunch. At 1.40 we reached 
the ‘Erz al-Lobejjed, the southwestern edge of the sand desert 
of ad-Dhana. 

Ad-Dhana is a branch of the Neftd, not quite thirty kilo- 
meters wide, but measuring hundreds of kilometers in length. 
It begins about fifty kilometers northwest of the Pilgrim Road, 
where the ‘Arejz al-Mrejt connects it with the Neftid. On the 
southwest it is separated by the lowlands of Hor “‘Ukejjan and 
as-Shéra from at-Tejsijje, and on the northeast it is bounded 
by the steep escarpments of a line of mesas. Proceeding from 
the ‘Arejz al-Mrejt to the southeast, the names of these mesas 
are: al-Eladijje, Kir al-Hnejfes, Kwérat Tak, Gal Sennar, Ab- 
al-Mutran, al-Metak, and al-Mhakkeba. They were at one time 
continuous with the stony plateau of al-Grajba to the northeast 
but have been separated from the latter by the erosion of a low- 
land belt; it is probable that in the distant future they too will 
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crumble away into the sands of ad-Dhana. Northwest winds 
carry the sands from the Neftd across the level at-Tejsijje and 
deposit it at the foot of the lofty southwest-facing scarps of 
these mesas, which the sand erodes and undermines. Remnants 
of ancient mesas, the flat-topped ridges of a&-Sebah, al-Ma‘ ejzile, 
al-Rrejre, and al-Mhawa’ still rise out of ad-Dhana. The Eade 
of ad-Dhana are not high and form neither the large ka‘ar 
hollows nor the impassable fluk ridges,”® characteristic of the 
Neftd. The sand accumulates about the erosion remnants, which 
it buries without forming fu‘d%s (dunes); thus the Bedouins in 
ad-Dhana know only nawdzi (sandy flats) and rocky levels on 
which the layer of sand lies only a few centimeters deep. The 
deepest layer of sand has accumulated in the ‘Erz al-Lobejjed. 
To the northeast beyond al-Lobejjed the Nazjet ar-Rorlijje 
unfolds to the west of the Pilgrim Road, and to the southeast 
of it ee are une. SEU of al- Btane, ad- Durum, ao Talal’, ar- 
ad- Diana there are no springs. There is bit one well that of 
al-“Eldéijje, in the se%b of Fejhan at the northernmost corner 
of the Dhana. A number of rain ponds, such as the Habra 
ummu Rmah and the Habra ‘Ali, are to be found in rocky 
places. In former times, either the nomads or the merchant 
caravans searched in ad-Dhana for ground water at great 
depths and sunk countless wells, one group of which now 
constitutes the watering place of Line. In rocky ledges many 
small and large cisterns were hollowed out; the mouth of each 
was made so narrow that it could be stopped with a single 
stone which protected it from becoming choked by sand or 
defiled by locusts. Many of these cisterns, however, are now 
filled with sand — although others have been reopened and 
contain water after rain —, as, for example, as-Swejze, al- 
Mahafir, and al-Ltima. The last lies near the ancient pilgrim 
station of al-“AssSar, where a few half-choked artificial ponds 
(Brejct al-“ASSar) have been preserved down to our day. In 
the southeastern portion of ad-Dhana there are fractures in 
the rocks along which solution has formed narrow gyrottos, or 
dolines, into which the run-off also drains and is retained for 
a long time. Such places are called dahl (pl., duhil). 

From 2.15 to 2.35 our camels grazed; we then traversed 
the Nawazi-d-Durum in a northeasterly direction. At 5.12 we 
made camp. 


% See my Arabia Deserta, New York, 1927, pp. 132, 152. 
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On March 14 we started at 3.08. At 4.10 we ascended 
a tongue of sand and at 4.29 entered the dell Habb umm 
Iden, through which runs a direct route from the settlement 
of Dide in al-Kasim to Irak. At 5.20 we turned to the north 
and at 6.15 the bare rocky elevation of Se‘afet al- Mhawa’ 
came into view to the east. From 6.20 to 6.43 our camels 
erazed on a sandy spot much trampled both by animals and 
men. It looked as if ad-Dhana were full of the Singara and 
their herds. Their black tents rose in every quarter. At 7.48 
the steep slope of GAl Sennar emerged above the horizon to 
the north-northeast, and to the north-northwest the level- 
topped ridge of al-Ma‘ejzile came into view. We were met 
by a horseman who offered us his salutation and then asked 
for news. Nazel answered: 

“Tell us thy news and then we will tell thee ours (‘allemna 
wa henna nu‘allemak).” 

The horseman said: 

“Tisten to pleasant tidings. The host is very near and 
the omen is auspicious (ebser al-mu‘azzeb krajjeb wa-l-fal 
tajzjeb).” 

Then he indicated the direction of the camp where our 
tents were. We turned towards them. At 8.40 the Nazjet at- 
Talalii (Sandy Flats of the Sentries), so called because the 
whole environs of the watering place of Line may be watched 
from it, lay east of us. The tabular hills Kwérat Tak, composed 
of black and white strata, struck the eye to the northwest. 


WITH EBEN TNEJJAN NEAR LINE 


About nine o’clock we sighted the camp and our white 
tent in a sandy basin. We hastened toward it and reached 
“home” at 9.30. Nazel’s old mother welcomed her beloved son, 
and then Mozi, his daughter, a thin girl about ten years old, 
also came to see her dear father, who had promised to bring 
her something. On entering the tent Manstr tripped and fell, 
tumbling on the tent rope; the shock forced three guide pegs 
out of the sandy ground, and the tent collapsed. Naser ex- 
claimed: “Ill luck (fal radi) for thee, Manstr.” Mansur was 
a loyal servant, always ardent in his duties, but he was 
awkward and quite an idiot at moments. On our route from 
Damascus to Eben RaSid’s encampment and also on our excur- 
sion to al-‘Ela’ he was such a trial to us that we did not wish 
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to see him again. When still at Damascus I told Naser, who 
had brought him, that Manstr would be no good to us, but 
he assured me that it was only in a town that Manstr was 
so bashful; but, once at large in the desert, his brain would 
open. It did not do so, however. I was sorry for him, but he 
had to go. I continued paying and boarding him as far as 
an-Negef, but he was forbidden to enter the tent and slept 
with one of Nazel’s relatives. 

Towards evening Chief Fahad eben Tnejjan came to see 
me and declared that Eben RaSid had been deserted by all 
but ‘Ekab eben ‘Egel, his father-in-law, and some four chiefs 
with their Bedouins and in consequence had withdrawn from 
al-Kasim and had lost all the conquered settlements. He had 
repeatedly despatched his slaves, one after the other, to the 
Singara and ‘Abde, now praying, now threatening, but the 
invariable response was that they would not join him in war 
against Eben Sa‘tid and the members of the Eben Rasid family 
who were with Eben Sa‘td. Fahad also said that many Singara 
and ‘Abde clans had placed themselves under the protection 
of the Emir Nawwaf at al-Gowf and that other chiefs of 
the same tribes had wished to despatch a delegate to Eben 
Sa‘td, but had waited till I returned in order to consult me 
first. I thanked Fahad for the care he had taken of my property 
and solicited the continuation of his loyalty during my stay 
in Sammar territory. 

“OQ Musa, Fahad has only one tongue. What he has spoken 
will come to pass. The minister Said has sent an order 
requesting me to bring thy camels with all their loads to him 
and promising to protect them. I have not even sent a reply. 
Eben Tnejjan is not Eben Subh4an.” 

On March 15 we classified our cartographic notes, pho- 
tographic plates, herbs, minerals, etc. I enquired about the 
territory of the az-Zefir tribe which I was eager to visit, 
and in the evening we determined the latitude. 

On March 16 we changed our camping ground. We set 
out to the east at 8.13 and at 8.85 turned to the north- 
northeast, reaching the watering place of Line®™ at 8.53. Line 


4 Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 498, states that Line is a locality to the right 
of Zubala. 

As-Saktini (Jaktat, Mu‘gam [Wistenfeld], Vol. 2, Pp: 464; Vol. 4, p. 375) employs the 
name Line for the fourth station on the road from Waset to Mecca. Many wells, both of 
spring and rain water, are said to exist there, in addition to the rain water reservoir belonging 
to the sultan. The water is good. The station pertained to the Beni Radera and was said to 
consist of three hundred springs. One of the wells had been hollowed out by devils. Beyond 
the station of Line unfolds the sand desert of al-Hall, which must be crossed by pilgrims 
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lies at the base of the steep scarp Gal Sennar. There are some 
four hundred wells there hollowed out in the rock and from 
eight to eleven bd (c. 16—22 m.) deep. The water in them 
is fresh. 

A narrow tongue of sand (‘evz) extends southeast of the 
wells from the Naw4zi-d-Durum to the Nazjet an-Na‘ge; north 
of this ‘erz lies the lowland Hor al-Mu‘adda. At 9.20 we caught 
up with a migrating clan and at 9.45 pitched our camp at 
the southeastern base of the Nazjet an-Na‘&e. In the afternoon 
I sketched a map of the Zefir territory according to the in- 
structions of various persons. 

On March 17 we moved on again. Having left our camping 
ground at 7.10, we reached the Hor al-Mu‘adda at 7.35 and 
the base of the steep scarp Gal Sennar at 8.386; by 9.21 we 
had ascended this scarp through a deep gully. From 9.51 to 
10.28 we rested. At 12.17 we made camp in the uplands of 
al-Grajba. 

The afternoon was spent in overhauling the things we 
intended to take with us on our journey to the territory of 
the tribe of az-Zefir. Nazel advised us to put on old clothes 
and take as few valuable things as possible under the circum- 
stances. Both he and Fahad asserted that the Zefir could not 
be trusted and that many clans camping along the Euphrates 
kept their herds grazing on the territory of the Zefir. Such 
clans waged wars both among themselves and against all their 
neighbors and robbed every wayfarer who came to them with- 
out the patronage of a member of their tribe. Fahad warned 
me particularly against the tribe of az-Zejad, to which some 
of the settlements in the vicinity of Sak as-Sujth belong. In 
1914 they slew two Singara who were en route to the town 
of az-Zubejr near al-Basra. This deed was avenged by the 
Singara, who, during our absence on the trip to al-‘Ela’, had 
slain seven Zejad returning from al-Kasim. According to Fahad 
reports of this vengeance were probably reaching the Zejad 
at the very time we were speaking of it, and hence they were 
doubtless becoming enraged against the Singara. Thus it was 
clear that they would butcher us if we fell into their hands 


Line to Waset. 

A poet mentions the pasture lands between Line, al-Kahr, an-Nagafat, and al-Butr, 
and Jakat states that Butr is the name of the hills rising above the station of Zubala in the 
aS-Sakik territory (ibid., Vol.1, p. 489). —_ A&-Sakik is no doubt the outlying territory near the 
station of aS-Suktk. Line lies to the east of this place, while Zubala is situated to the north of it. 
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Bdutr tribe, who are neighbors of the Zejad, happened to be 
in camp as a kasir (neighbor) of the Singara. As he claimed 
that he could protect us from them, I hired him as our guide. 
It was decided that Bajez, a young relative of NAzel’s, was 
to join us as a substitute for Manstr. Nazel had brought up 
Hzeri, an orphan of his slain brother, and loved him as his 
own son. The young man, who was twenty years old, had been 
married in the afternoon, just before our departure. No sacri- 
fice was offered, no feast held, nor any special tent pitched. 
Hzéri spent almost the whole afternoon with us and assisted 
in the packing our luggage. I woke up at midnight — and 
Hzéri was still sitting with Nazel by the fire listening to his 
tales. It was past midnight before he went to his bride. 


CHAP PER VI 


IN THE TERRITORY OF THE TRIBE OF AZ-ZEFIR AND 
IN THE AD-DHANA DESERT 


LINE TO HKEJ AL-KSAS; THE ZEFIR 


On March 18, 1915, we set out to the northeast at 6.45. 
Our purpose was to explore the territory of the az-Zefir tribe 
northwest of al-Baten and more particularly to visit the famous 
ruined stronghold Kasr abu Rar. Hzéri, the young husband, 
accompanied us a short distance. We were passing through 
the district of al-Grajba, amidst natural scenery which-I could 
compare to nothing in Arabia. The ground is an undulating 
rocky plain, the soft sandstone layers of which are gradually 
giving way to erosion. Broad flat depressions with insignificant 
wet-weather stream channels traverse the whole plain from 
southwest to northeast. Such shallow depressions are called 
haddalil (sing., hadlil). They are separated by countless basins of 
no great size, each of which is surrounded by roughly circular 
walls of crumbling stone. These heaps may attain a height of as 
much as twenty meters and be so precipitous that they cannot 
be ascended; such a wall is called hsabe (pl., hSabat), the basin 
itself being known as krajje (pl., krazjat). The slopes of these 
circular walls are quite bare, without either annuals or peren- 
nials growing on them. In the haddlil and krajjat perennials 
(Sagar) are very rare and only annuals (‘eseb) thrive. If there 
are no rains for as relatively short a period as one year only, 
animals find no pasture in al-Grajba. 

At 8.55 we reached al-Gel‘idijje, a road from Irak to 
Mecca which leads from the watering place of Line to that 
of Abu Rar. Three haddlil called al-Rurabijjat extend north- 
wards from this vicinity. They originate near Line and terminate 
on the northern confines of al-Grajba. From 9.38 to 10.03 we 
rested. From 11.20 to 12.00 we drew water from pools (rudr) 
near the ruins of al-“Amara. About fifty ruined huts lie on 
a low eminence to the north of the road. At one time, when 
al-Gel‘Gdijje was still used by pilgrims, the huts were occupied 
by various merchants. In a short, shallow valley to the west 
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below the huts sidr trees form thick copses, among and beneath 
which there are small hollows in an unimportant channel. These 
hollows were full of rain water (Fig. 54). While we were busy 
drawing water, Hzejjem, our guide from the Bdtr clan, who 
was to shield us against the Zejad, disappeared. It was clear 
that he felt uncertain about his task and had resolved to 
desert us. Thus all we could do was to seek out the Zefir 
and recruit a comrade (haw?) from among their ranks. We 
continued our journey along the road of al-Gel‘iidijje. From 
1.25 to 1.51 our camels grazed while we waited for Nazel, 
who made an excursion to a neighboring camp of the Aslam 
tribe in order to find out something about the nearest encamp- 
ment of the Zefir. At three o’clock the depression of al-A‘eweg 
lay to the east. To the north az-Ze‘bijje, a low table-topped 
hill, came into view. At 3.50 we encamped by the al-Gel‘tdijje 
road, screened by a clump of sidr trees at a short distance 
from the camp of the al-Ga‘afra clan of the Sammar near 
the wells of al-A‘ewes. 

On March 19 we departed at 4.20 in an easterly direction. 
In the darkness the march was very difficult, as we had to 
avoid various hsabat. After six o’clock the krajjdt were larger 
and the round heaps of stones lower. Gypsum and salt were 
to be found on all sides. At 7.25 we arrived at the camp of 
a Bwejt family of the Zefir tribe. The name of the chief 
was Hazza‘ eben ‘Ekab eben Swét. He looked about forty years 
old, was short of stature and stalwart, with intellectual features. 
For his generous liberality he was held in reverence. He had 
married twice and by his first wife had two sons, the older 
of whom had been slain by “Agami eben Sa‘dun, chief of the 
Muntifez, and the other killed by the Sammar. His second 
wife had given birth to a boy a short time before our visit. 

None of his subjects was at first willing to accompany 
us, pleading pressure of work and troubles with the Muntifez 
and ‘Agman tribes, but at last a lad of about twenty years 
offered to join us. He asserted that he knew allthe surrounding 
tribes and could protect us from them. Hazza‘ called out to 
him not to talk like that, as he could protect us only from 
the Zefir; as regards the other tribes, we should have to secure 
comrades from their ranks. The Zefir were split into two 
factions, a smaller one, which demanded peace, and a larger 
one, with Hmtid eben Swét as head chief, which was waging 
war against the Bdutr, the Zejad, and the adherents of ‘Agami 
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eben Sa‘dtn, chief of the Muntifez. Chief Hazza‘° and his Bwejt 
subjects were ‘Agami’s foes, but with the Bdtr and Zejad 
they were neither at war nor at peace. They would rob one 
another in bands of two or three men. Thus a Bwejti could 


Fic. 54—At al-‘Amara. 


not pledge our safety unless he personally knew some man 
of the Zejad and asked for his protection. Our Bwejti assured 
us that he knew many men who would willingly “lend him 
their face’ — that is, offer their protection even for us. 

The Zejad are descended from the Kwa¢ébe. The name of 
their head chief was Brejd eben Gindil. Hedhfid eben Gindil, 
his brother, was in Eben RasSsid’s prison. The head chief of 
the Bdir was Sirsab eben Zwejd. In 1910 both the Zejad and 
the Bdir were still subject to the Muntifez and Zefir tribes, 
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but when, after the death of the great chief Sa‘din, civil 
wars had broken out among the Muntifez and also between 
the latter and the Zefir, the Bdar and Zejad rose against 
both, razed the fastnesses and strongholds of the Muntifez, 
and in winter moved with their herds and flocks wherever 
they wished to go. Thus had they demolished the Kasr abu 
Rar.°? Clad as women they were admitted by the guards of 
the fortified building, whom they slew in the night; then, 
flinging open the gate, they slaughtered ‘Agami’s farm hands 
and pulled down the kasr. 


The Zefir tribe is divided into: 
al-Btan (head chief: Hmfid eben Swét) 


as-Smede (_,, »  Lazzam ab-ad-Dra’). 
The clans of al-Btfin are: Al Bwejt 
Al Sa‘id 
Beni Hsén 


Beni Haled 
Al Cetir 
Tlth. 
The Btin number about 2500 tents and are notorious for their 
faithlessness. 
The clans of as-Smede are: Al ‘Arejf 
al-Zwasem 
an-Nfésan 
al-Ma‘lim 
al-Mesamir 
Zer‘an. 
The Smede number 1000 tents; the Sammar regard them as their 
kinsmen (beni ‘amm). 
The following clans camp with the Zefir: 
al-Gijarin 
al-‘Awazem 
ar-Resajde 
al-“Wene 
as-S]élat 
al-Kwad. 


® In Abu Rar I recognize the earlier Du Ka4ar and possibly also the Idikara of Ptolemy, 
Geography, V, 19: 4. ‘ 

Some of the clans of the Bekr ibn W4/il, to which tribe the Sejban and ‘Esl clans 
belonged, used to camp in summer at Du Kar. No‘man, the banished king of al-Hira, fled 
from al-Hira to the Tajj tribe and into the latter’s mountains. However, the Tajj declined 
to shelter him, for they feared Chosroes, and hence No‘man went off to the Sejban clan 
near Du Kar. Later he voluntarily came to Chosroes and was exiled to Hanekin, where 
he died about 601 A.D. Afterwards the Bekr ibn WaA’il tribe made repeated raids into Persian 
territory, for the tribe feared Ijas ibn Kabisa of the Tajj, the new master appointed by 
Chosroes over al-Hira. At the king’s order the commanders of al-Hira, at-Tuktukane, and 
Safawan were led by Ijas against the Bekr ibn WaA7’il. The members of this tribe wished to 
flee, but Hanzala, their chief, held them back, cut the girths of their pack saddles, and 
pitched his tent in the basin of Du Kar. His fellow tribesmen encamped in the vicinity. The 
Persians attacked the tents in al-Henw, penetrated as far as_al-Gubabat, then retreated in 
the direction of Du Kar. When at Gubb the warriors of the Sejban clan fell on them and 
with the aid of other tribesmen, including also those of al-Lahazem, pursued them from the 
basin of Du Kar as far as ar-Raheda and Adam. (At-Tabari, Ta@wrih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, 
pp. 1027—1036.) 
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At 10.40 we set out to the northeast. Southwest of us 
lay the basin-like depressions called at-Tajjarat and beyond 
them the plain of az-Zakla. About five kilometers to the west 
our Zefiri indicated the Hadak Rsas abu Sowr, a shallow well 
in which the run-off is retained for some time. Hadak denotes 
a round hole in clay or in a soft place in stony ground into 
which water drains. At eleven o’clock the rain pool Habra 
al-Mangara came into view to the south, with the mesa of 
al-Knéne, which long lingered in sight in the foreground. From 
11.25 to 11.55 our camels grazed on hamra, rorejla, hawdan, 
sobot, raraz, rakma, saham, kaf‘a, and snejstle. 

Nazel said that not long ago the ‘Amarat still had their 
camps in the southern part of at-Tejsijje, which down to 
the present day has been called Tejsijjet “Aneze after them. 
The ‘Amarat belong to the group of the “Aneze from whom 
also Eben Sa‘iid of the Mes4lih, as well as Eben Sabbah, lord 
of al-Kwejt, and Eben Hejl, lord of al-Kasim, are descended. 
Our Zefiri feared the Beni-l-Hsejn and ‘Amarat bands of 
raiders. 

At 1.15 the escarpment of Hkej al-Ksas rose into view, 
resembling a reddish wall about twenty meters high and 
shutting in the horizon to the northeast. At 1.30 we sighted 
the mesa of al-Harma to the southeast. At the base of this 
hill, very near the Hkej, lies the watering place of Umm 
Ruzuma, with many wells of fresh water from twenty to 
forty ba (ce. 40—80 m.) deep. 


The tract of al-Grajba, in which encamp the Slejb at Maged and 
BedAadle, who are much more despised by the Zefir than by other tribes, 
is bounded on the northeast by the escarpment of Hkej al-Ksas. North- 
east of the Hkej al-Ks4s the tract of al-Mréwed extends as far as the 
northern part of the escarpment of ar-Rwak, which is itself the south- 
eastern continuation of the escarpment Gal al-Baten. The last begins to 
the northwest near the mesas of Lumejma and al-Bézatén close to the 
WaAdi al-Herr and the head of Wadi al-Heseb. Al-Grajba slopes to the 
northeast, al-Mréwed to the southwest, and consequently the run-off 
flows down them towards the Hkej al-Ksas, at the base of which it sup- 
plies the wells of Gaw Majbatbo, Habra-l-Ma‘ejzlijje, and the watering 
places of Umm Ruzuma and al-‘Okoba. Southwest of al-Ma‘ejzlijje ends 
the depression of al-Baddak, which extends from the southwest. In it and its 
vicinity there are the wells of al-"Arejfeg, al-Mutrebe, ar-Rorwe, as-Slubi, 
al-“Egéli, and al-Hdeke. North of al-‘Okoba is the well of al-Amnah, and 
north of this the Dahal al-MrejSed. North of the Gaw Majbatbo the well 
of Ca‘balli is to be found between the stony knolls of ar-Rubejta and al- 
Harbaka. North of this, where the escarpment of Gal al-Baten terminates, 
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the well of Gawha® lies under the hills of ar-Rféfat on the at-Turmu- 
zijje road. 

On the Pilgrim Road leading from al-Basra by way of Abu Rar 
and Line the watering places of Tkajje¢®”? and an-Nsab are situated east 
of Gawha. An-Nsab is shut in by the table mountain of as-Sadawi and 
consists of the wells of ‘Ers, al--Awd, and az-Zwér. 

Between an-Nsab and Gawha extends the Fejzat al--Agz, in which 
the hill Brejz al-Ranam rises half-submerged in sand. To the southeast 
of an-Nsab lies the well of Umm Hasim, and a short distance beyond it 
begins the escarpment called Flejg as-Semali. 

Beyond the escarpment of ar-Rwak to the north lies the depression 
of Fejzat al-Mnésfe, which communicates with the Fejzat al-Hrétijje still 
farther north. On the west al-Mnésfe is bounded by the low hills of ar- 
Rféfat, on the north by the Kart al-Ranma, and on the east by the 
depression of Twal al-Amrar, which slopes southwards. In and along the 
edge of the last-named depression there are the wells of ad-Dlejmijjat, 
al-‘Amrijje, al-Glejde, aS-Sihanijje, ar-Rhejmijje, ‘Okl al-Grejbi‘at, Hesjan 
umm al-‘Abid, Semmah, and al-‘Okoba. 


From 2.87 to 3.07 our camels grazed on swajza, hafiur, 
sikkara, hawddan, rhama, silwa, and korzi. We passed through 
some soft, porous sandstone forming an encrusted layer into 
which our animals sank. Here and there extensive surfaces 
covered with salt were to be seen in the haddlil (depressions), 
and in some places the ground was damp and gave way under 
the feet of our camels as if it were a sabha (salt marsh). Of 
the herbs samn throve best. At tweive o’clock we saw sth and 
kejsum growing entirely isolated here and there. Birds known 
as mash ar-rizdn with long wings, bluish on top and edged 
with black, were hunting mice. At 5.25 we crossed many paths 
that run southeast to the watering places of Umm Ruzuma 
and al-‘Okoba. At 5.382 we reached the bluffs of al-Hkej (Fig. 
55) and encamped in a gully. It began to rain but ceased again 
in a few minutes. 


HKEJ AL-KSAS TO AC-CERIM AND RETURN TO LINE 


On March 20 we departed at 3.09 and proceeded across 
al-Mréwed, a tract of reddish ground covered with coarse 
shingle here and there. At 6.06 we reached the depression 
of aS-Se‘be, in which plenty of rimt, rite, and ‘arfeg grow. 


% Jakat Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 148, records that Gawha is a locality in the 
desert between ‘Ajn Sajd and Zubala on the route by which the pilgrims from the town of 
WaAaset traveled. It belonged to the Beni ‘Esl. 

| Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 860, mentions Tukajjed, a watering place in the upper 
part of al-Hazn. This watering place belonged to the Tejmallah, Beni ‘Esl, and Kejs ibn 
Ta‘laba. — Jakit’s spelling ‘‘Tukajjed’’ was due to a wrong transcription of Tukajjek, which, 
as its situation proves, is identical with our Tkajjeé. 
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From 6.18 to 6.47 our camels grazed. At seven o’clock the 
elevation of ar-Rhama lay to the east-southeast, and the plain 
Fejzat al-Wa‘da to the northeast of us; north-northeast of the 
Fejzat al-Wa‘da the well of Umm HaSim lies at the base of 


Fic. 55—The well of al-Hkej. 


the scarp of ar-Rwak. At 8.20 a violent north-northwest wind 
began to blow. After 8.40 we passed through the depression of 
aé-Cerim, which extends southward towards the tabular hill 
of al-Harma. This depression in places attains a breadth of 
five and a half kilometers, and at several points the channel 
which runs through it is entirely lost in stones or sand. On 
the white ground rimt and rite grew in isolated patches, 
now large, now small. At 9.41 our Zefiri drew my attention 
to a dark mound to the southeast, at the base of which les 
the watering spot of al-Amnah. From 9.44 to 10.32 we lunched 
(Fig. 56). 

At eleven o’clock we mounted a slope which encloses al- 
Wad‘a on the east and saw a small camp about ten kilometers 
ahead of us. Both our Zefiri and Nazel concluded from the 
many white tents that we had to deal with Zejad peasants 
and not with Bedouins. The tents covered a low, green hill- 
side and were to be seen very distinctly. However, we also 
were observed. A rider, circling the camp as a talla* (sentry) 
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on the lookout for enemies, saw us. He was on a ridge about 
eight kilometers to the north. As soon as he had descried us, 
he discharged his rifle and galloped toward the tents, clearly 
with the intention of rousing the camp and pursuing us with 


Fic. 56—From aé-Cerim looking east. 


his men. It was of great advantage to us that the peasants 
in general do not take many mares away from their fields 
and villages into the desert, usually keeping only one or two 
with them in camp. They have also very few camels, and at 
that time those belonging to the peasants before us were 
grazing at some out-of-the way place. Considering all this, 
we could not expect to encounter them before two hours had 
elapsed. We made all our camels kneel down and then held 
a council as to what was to be done. I had wished to proceed 
farther on, in order to reconnoitre the entire vicinity of Abu 
Rar, but our Zefiri guide declared that he knew none of the 
Zejad and Bdir and refused to see us any farther. He took 
to his heels. I threatened to shoot him if he did not return 
forthwith, but he flung himself on the ground and waited. 
Nazel was prepared to go with me, but I knew that, being 
a Singari, he was sure to be slain, together with us all. As 
it thus appeared impossible to approach Abu Rar from the 
south, I changed my mind and decided to attempt an approach 
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from the northwest along the right bank of the Euphrates, 
and with this in view I made my camel rise and turned back, 
the others following. Our Zefiri lamented that he would never 
see his people again and ran even faster than the camels. At 
12.50 our binoculars revealed two men on horseback to the 
northeast. They were searching for us, but we rode through 
the deeper depressions to remain screened from their sight. 

At four o’clock the tabular hills of Kart al-Harbaka rose 
into view to the northwest. Behind these lay the hills of 
Brejz al-Ranam and as-Sadawi, the watering station of an- 
Nsab lying at the base of the latter. At 4.20 we crossed the 
trails which run from an-Nsab to the Umm Ruzuma. After 
4.30 our binoculars showed us a troop of riders; hence, at 4.55, 
we camped in a cut in the rocks, about ten meters wide, eight 
meters deep, and upwards of forty meters long, where there 
was enough pasture for our camels. We built a fire and 
watched the riders. They were proceeding in the same direc- 
tion that we were, only some five kilometers farther north. 
Fourteen of them were mounted on camels, two on horseback. 
Nazel and the Zefiri concluded that it was a troop of the 
Zejad, pursuing us. Our camp, however, was so well hidden 
that we had no need to fear an attack. They did not discover 
our tracks on the rocky ground of the depression of a¢-Cerim, 
nor could they have done so after nightfall. Lest the smoke 
betray us, we burned only perennials which were quite dry, 
and we put out the fire as soon as the sun had set. In the 
night we kept a watch on a ledge above our hiding place. 

On March 21 we started at three o’clock. We wished 
before sunrise to pass through the country in which we 
might possibly encounter our pursuers. There was no doubt 
that they would not ride the whole night, as they could not 
run the risk of approaching the Sammar. Nazel and our Ze- 
firi thought that the enemy would wait for us above the 
scarp of Hkej al-Ksas. The Zejad no doubt believed that we 
would stay in some place over night and start again in the 
morning. We took every precaution to avoid them in the dark- 
ness. The Zejad peasants were very incautious. Unaccustomed 
to sleeping without blankets in the open air, they built a fire, 
which we sighted at four o’clock. The illuminated heads of 
camels and the figures of two horses could be seen above the 
level plain. It was the troop which we had observed before 
nightfall. No men were visible. Probably they were lying asleep. 
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We turned a little more to the right and watched the fire for 
over thirty minutes as we rode along. After some time the 
men also were to be seen rising. We goaded our camels and 
hastened westwards. It was six o’clock before camel and horse- 
back riders emerged above the horizon to the southeast. The 
rising sun shone brightly on them, while we were still in the 
lowland where its beams had not yet penetrated. Would they 
observe us? Would they catch us? Our camels were loaded 
with heavier bags than theirs, but our arms were better. Our 
rifles in our hands, we rode onwards, when Nazel exclaimed: 
“They have seen us! They are rushing at us!’ What a gallop! 
But it was soon over. To the right, in front of us, a camp came 
into view. We turned towards it and were saved! The camp be- 
longed to the Zefir, whose chief, “Ali eben Dwéhi, immediately 
prepared to tackle the Zejad, and the pursuers became the 
pursued. 

From 6.85 to 6.51 our camels grazed. The plain through 
which we had escaped slopes to the southwest towards the 
watering place and station of Gaw Majbatbo between al- 
‘Amara and an-Nsab on the al-Gel‘iidijje road. While Eben 
Rasid was still lord of ar-Rijad and al-Kasim, he compelled 
all the pilgrims from Persia and Irak to pass through Hajel, 
his residence; but when Eben Sa‘td had expelled Eben RaSsid’s 
garrisons from ar-Rijad and al-Kasim, he made the pilgrims 
take the shorter route by al-Kwejt and al-Kasim. Since then 
(about 1906) the al-Gel‘idijje road has been forsaken. 

At eight o’clock we reached the western edge of the 
tract of al-Mréwed at the escarpment of Hkej al-Ksas, which 
here falls off about twenty meters toward al-Grajba (Fig. 57 ; 
Many dome-shaped knolls from two to ten meters high were 
to be seen in the foreground below us, rising above the sur- 
face of al-Grajba.°* These are each hollow, as the inner core 
of soft gypsum has been eroded by wind-blown sand and car- 
ried away, and only the outer crust has been preserved. 
Thousands of these domes have already fallen to pieces and 
form heaps about half a meter high and so soft that our 
feet sank into them. In a very few places large pieces of solid 
stone were to be seen, as smooth as if polished. There was 
almost no vegetation; only in the shallow depressions sam‘ 
and nikd were to be found. At 9.43 the wind blew from the 
northeast; it was warm and filled the air with haze (citdm). 

88 See my The Middle Euphrates, New York, 1927, pp. 60—69. 
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From 10.19 to 11.14 we lunched. The country we were travers- 
ing is full of small basins surrounded by circular walls of 
stones. The stones are flat and full of holes, resembling empty 
honeycombs. At twelve o’clock the wind shifted to the north 
and it grew cool. At 12.15 we saw the depression of Fejzat 
al-Fahre about ten kilometers to the north-northwest. In this 
plain there lies the well of Klejjeb al-Fahre, eighty ba‘ (c. 
160 m.) deep. Our Zefiri guide did not know the four cardinal 
points. For “to the west” he said “above it (fowk minnu)”; 
for “to the east,” “below it (hadar minnu)”; for “to the south” 
“to the left of it (‘ala jisra minnu)”’; and for “to the north” 
“to the right of it (‘ala jimna minnu).” From 1.28 to 1.52 we 
rested on the al-Gel‘iidijje road, along which we turned to the 
southwest. After three o’clock we passed through the herds 
and flocks of the Zefir. To the left of us were sitting five 
maidens with two youths. They were tending camels and be- 
guiling the time with games. At 3.50, opposite the mesa of 
az-Ze‘bijje, two half-ruined huts lay to our left. At 5.50 we 
encamped south of the road behind heaps of stones (hsabat). 

The sunset that day was glorious. The western sky 
gleamed violet and purple. Broad thin clouds that seemed 
sprinkled with molten iron floated like an elaborate curtain 
between the dark-brown earth and pale-blue heavens. I turned 
to Nazel, saying: “O Nazel, how beautiful is this world and 
how limited our life!” He returned: “O Masa, do not trouble 
about the limits of life. Live! I long for nothing but life in 
this world.” 


IN AD-DHANA NEAR LINE WELLS 


On March 22 we were in the saddle as early as two 
o’clock and at 5.25 reached our tents and dismounted. Our 
camp was migrating and hence we departed again at 7.35. In 
al-Hegera there were no grasses, all had been cropped (wuée- 
lat) by the camels. Fahad was astonished to see us return so 
soon, but he approved of our action when he heard what had 
befallen us. From 9.22 to 10.00 o’clock our camels grazed. At 
11.40 the camp from which we had started on our last ex- 
cursion lay to our left. At 12.10 we descended the escarpment 
Gal Sennar (Fig. 58), which overlooks the sand desert of 
ad-Dhana. From 1.05 to 1.25 we rested. The rocky plain and 
watering station of Line lay in front of us, and to the north- 
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west of the plain the tabular hills Kwérat Tak came into 
view. At 2.48 Fahad selected a new camp site. 

On March 23 we migrated again, this time into the Na- 
wazi-d-Durum in a south-southwesterly direction. At 7.07 we 


Fic. 57—Al-Grajba from al-Hkej. 


reached the southwestern wells of the watering place of Line. 
The rocky plain in which the wells are sunk is about five 
kilometers long by two kilometers wide. To the northeast the 
Gal Sennar rises above it, and to the south, west, and east 
the plain falls away gradually toward ad-Dhana in the slope 
Gwejl at- Tubejz. The southern wells are called al-Hazm; those 
to the east, aS-Sa‘ ebe; those to the northeast, ar- Rabaa: and 
those to the west, al-Rorejra. At 7.18 we struck out west- 
ward and at 9.40 entered the Naw4zi-d-Durum, in which we 
encamped at 10.03. After eleven o’clock a west wind blew. 

On March 24 I sketched a map of the regions south of 
the Salma’ mountains and east of al-Baten. 

Shortly after midday Fahad came to inform us that the 
minister Sa‘id had sent two slaves requesting him not to 
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tolerate my presence in his camp any longer. Sa‘td, he said, 
suspected that the chiefs of the Singara and ‘Abde had for- 
saken him at my suggestion. 

In the afternoon we had a slight rain. Towards evening 
a sand storm came from the west. My tent was blown over, 
and the sand covered everything. 

On March 25 we moved again. At 6.18 we set off to the 
west-northwest and traversed the sand plain of ad-Durum, 
on which arta, hamdat, ‘dder, and a great deal of ‘asansal grew. 
A violent west wind was blowing. Our progress was so slow 
that in one hour we had not covered as much as two kilo- 
meters. From 8.00 to 8.20 we rested. At 9.50 we reached the 
border of the Nazjet al-Btane, where our camels grazed from 
10.10 to 11.35. At twelve o’clock we pitched our tents on the 
sandy plain Nazjet al-Ma‘ejzile south of the black and white 
flat-topped hills Kwérat Tuk. 

Two negroes came and delivered a message to Fahad en- 
joining him to start immediately on a march to the south- 
east to reinforce Eben Rasid. The negroes declared that the 
prince had again defeated Eben Satid and contemplated a 
great raid on his territory. At this Nazel only laughed, for 
Eben RaSid was encamped near al-Gbe’, while Eben Sa‘tid had 
shifted his forces to Marbat al-Faras. The garrisons left by 
Eben Ragid at various settlements had either been slaugh- 
tered or expelled by the settlers, who were now promiscu- 
ously joining Eben Sa‘id and Fejsal eben RaSid in order to 
avenge the wrongs they had endured. Fahad pleaded lack of 
pasture and famine threatening his clan and declared that 
he was moving farther northwest, where there was more rain 
and the pasture was richer. On the messengers’ enquiring as 
to when he would expel me, he replied that as I was a guest 
of his clan he could not expel me without forfeiting his honor. 

On March 26 we set off at 6.48 in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. At 7.10 the white plateaus of aS-Sebah were to be seen 
to the northwest. At 8.06, north of the half-ruined station of 
Brejét al-“ASsar,”” we crossed the Pilgrim Road formerly known 
as the Darb Zobejde and now called the Darb as-Sultani, and 
at 8.30 turned almost due north. 


9 The Brejét al-“ASSar lying in the Nazjet al-Btane is the ancient station of al-Bitan 
or, as it was also called, Kabr al-‘Ibadi. 

At-Tabari, Ta’rih (De Goeje), Ser. 1, pp. 2494 f., inforeie as that in 688 A.D. Riizbeh 
ibn Buzurgamihr ibn SAasan, native of Hamadan, who joined the Byzantines and built a 
kasr and a mosque for Sa‘d ibn Malek, died in a place called Kabr al-‘Ibadi. Sa‘d had des- 
patched him with a letter to ‘Omar, and he had embraced Islam. ‘Omar rewarded him, 
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To the south-southwest Nazel indicated the point where 
the Gebw al-Liima, a watering spot, was to be found. At 9.15 
we saw very distinctly the northern border of ad-Dhana where 
it merges into al-Hegera, with the Brejéet Hamed and a low 


Fic. 58—Gal Sennar from the south. 


tabular hill to the north above a shallow depression in which 
lies the Brejéet al-Hamra. At 9.23 the Habra ‘Ali and Ummu 
Rmah lay to the west-northwest. At 9.44 we pitched a new 
camp. 

In the afternoon we agreed with Fahad as to the contents 
of the letters which we were to send to Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz 
eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Sa‘ad. In these the Singara and ‘Abde 
were to offer to make peace with him and to request protection 
against the tribes which might raid them at the instigation 
of the minister Sa‘ad. The letters were to be sealed with the 
signet rings of the various chiefs and delivered to Eben Sa‘td, 
together with my communication. Eben RaSid was encamped 
with his slaves, soldiers, and the rest of his Sammar adherents 
near al-Hazra on the Darb as-Sultani; he had therefore re- 


allowed him a special income, and sent him back to Sa‘d. He was escorted by the “IbAadites, who 
at that time let out their camels to wayfarers. The ‘Ibadites dug a grave and waited for some 
nomad who would give evidence as to what kind of death Razbeh had died, for they feared 
the caliph “Omar. The grave dug by the “Ibadites has been called Kabr al-‘Ibadi ever since. — 

The ‘Ibadites inhabited the town of al-Hira and carried on transport business from 
Irak to Arabia, exactly as the members of the ‘Akejl tribe do in these days. 
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treated over two hundred kilometers and had quitted al-Ka- 
sim definitely. Not willing to fan a civil war, I asked Eben 
Sa‘td not to support Fejsal and his relatives and to enjoin 
his tribes to make no raids on the Sammar. 

Personally I did not intend to cross Eben Sa‘td’s territory. 
The scientific object of my travels was to explore the eastern 
and southern outskirts of the Neftid and the Pilgrim Road 
to al-Kufa, i. e. the southern and eastern borders of the region 
shown on the map which I had begun on my expeditions in 
1908—1909, 1910, and 1912. A journey across Eben Sa‘td’s 
territory would certainly have brought in new scientific ma- 
terial, but, on the other hand, it would have prevented me 
from exploring the Pilgrim Road, the accomplishment of which 
task was much more essential for the completion of my work. 
Consequently I wished to reach the Euphrates by the Darb 
Zobejde. Having received the news that the Singara and ‘Abde 
were about to send their men with several hundred camels 
for corn to an-Negef, I immediately resolved to join them. 
I had both accomplished my scientific mission and secured 
peace between the Sammar and Eben Sa‘td, for it was clear 
that Eben Sa‘id would make peace with the Sammar clans 
and receive them under his protection without interfering 
with their independence. The Sammar were quite indifferent 
to the war against the English, or Elkréz, as the Singara 
call them. The war was waged by the Turkish Government, 
with which they had to deal only when out to buy grain and 
clothing in the towns and settlements on the right bank of 
the Euphrates. And there the Government was hated still more 
bitterly than the infidel Elkréz. 

On March 27 we again pressed westwards. At 8.10 the 
Kur al-Hnejfes came into view to the north, and to the west 
of them we saw the Gel‘ad as-Slejb, from which the Se%b of al- 
“Elucijje extends to the northeast, terminating under the name 
of Fejhan in the rain pond of Mablat umm ar-Rg&am. To the 
northeast of the Kur al-Hnejfes the valleys of al-Mnasbijjat 
approach the ruined station of Zubala on the Pilgrim Road. 

Fahad intended to kill a she-camel in my honor and 
present her to me. If a Singari kills a camel, he goes to the 
chief or some other prominent person and invites him to keep 
the whole animal with skin and flesh for himself. The receiver 
of the gift distributes the meat among his own relatives and 
those of the donor. As soon as he captures some camels on 
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araid he sends one of them to the person who presented the 
slaughtered animal to him. The receiver of the gift must sell 
neither the skin nor the flesh. If he were to do so, nobody 
would marry his daughter from fear lest her children should 
be still greater profiteers than her father was. From 8.55 to 
9.21 we rested. 

With the Singara the selef (band of warriors) rides at 
the head of the migrating troop only during sowle wa howle. 
Sowle denotes migration across a country infested with ene- 
mies and howle migration at night time, when owing to lack 
of water the tribe has to march the whole night. At other 
times, particularly in the days of abundance, the selef keeps 
in the midst of the pack camels (mezéhir). 

We were joined by two Aslam who related how they had 
been regaled in various places, at the same time giving crit- 
icisms of their host. Nazel prayed Allah to protect him from 
the evil caused by the presence of such rascals, who are not 
ashamed to criticize their host. Such guests are called muta- 
naside. Nazel’s tent was always full of guests. There was 
scarcely a wayfarer but came to see him for a moment at 
least. Coffee was served by him at any time of the day; food, 
however, was rather scant. As this was generally known, the 
-wayfarers put up in other tents, coming to NAzel’s only for 
coffee. 

At 10.10 Fahad assigned a new camping ground. He 
announced to me his intention of proceeding farther west by 
quick marches in order to keep his Singara at a distance 
from the minister Sa‘Gd and his slaves, who were always 
trying to pick a quarrel in order to precipitate war. Thus 
in recent days the ‘Abde had killed two slaves and the Singara 
one slave who had attempted to drive away their wethers for 
Eben Rasid. Fahad decided that his subjects who were to fetch 
supplies of food should set off on the morrow before he had 
proceeded any farther from the watering station of Line, 
which had been fixed as a meeting place. This expedition, 
called al-hadra, we were also to join. 


DEPARTURE FROM SINGARA CAMP 


On March 28, 1915, we left the camp of the Singara at 
7.25. A great. number of our friends and acquaintances came 
to bid us Godspeed. Nazel’s mother again implored me to 
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keep a vigilant eye on her dear son, his little daughter Mozi 
begged me to send her beloved father back soon, Fahad 
acknowledged his thanks for my advice and assistance in the 
peace negotiations, others voiced their gratitude for medica- 
ments, etc., and all of them invited me to come and see them 
again. Barak allah. bihom, may Allah bless them! 

There were some forty of us proceeding towards the 
watering place of Line. From 10.07 to 10.28 we rested. At 
10.38 we were on the old Pilgrim Road, Darb Zobejde, and at 
11.10 stopped for the rest of the day and night at the camp 
of a family of the Singara, at which we expected other 
wayfarers also to join us. Two elderly men, whose mouths 
were never closed and who understood absolutely everything, 
kept foisting themselves on me and Nazel. The latter prayed 
that Allah might turn away from us their mischief (allah 
jakfina Sarrahom) and said to me aside that such is the issue 
of a Bedouin and a woman from a settlement. The father 
of the two, an honest Bedouin, had married the daughter of 
a settler of Gubba, by whom he had such sons. A boy whose 
father is a Bedouin and mother a hazarijje (settler) is called 
liki. The same name is given to the dog got by a greyhound 
from an ordinary bitch. “It is a luki, neither a common dog 
nor a hound (liki la hu éalb w ld hu seluki).” A liki is good — 
for nothing. It does not guard tents and herds like an ordinary 
dog, nor does it chase hares and gazelles like a greyhound. 
And the same applies to the son of a Bedouin and a hazarijje. 
He shirks raids and does not like to cultivate palms. He keeps 
on talking and talking and is as aggressive as the yelping luk. 

On March 29 we had some rain from 10.00 to 2.04 and 
from 4.52 to 5.42. There was lightning to the north and 
northwest. In the morning the sky was completely covered 
with clouds, and a mild wind blew from the southeast. At 
6.55 we continued our journey toward the watering place of 
Line through the desert of ad-Dhana. Columns of rain were 
to be seen to the east, south, and west. At 9.25 the short 
Se%b of al-Farrag lay to our left in al-Hegera. This valley 
heads near al-HSejbi and terminates in al-Luruf — that is to 
say, on the confines of al-Hegera and ad-Dhana, the transition 
from the Nefiid into the stony desert being called luruf. 
From 9.53 to 10.17 our camels grazed. 

The name of our new servant, a relative of Nazel, was 
Bajez, meaning traitor or impostor. To my question as to why 
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his mother had given him such a dishonorable name, Nazel 
replied: “‘Because he had cheated her. She was expecting him 
several weeks later, when he came without previously announ- 
cing his arrival in this world. He took his mother unawares. 


Fic. 59—Zbejri eben Ma‘gel (see p. 185). 


If one clan attacks another clan without previously declaring 
hostility, such a clan is called bdajez.” 

From 12.34 to 12.538 our camels grazed. They were as 
thirsty and jaded as were we ourselves. Nazel reproached the 
wind for harming human bodies by blowing from a different 
quarter every now and again, as it had been doing all morning. 
At two o’clock we encamped under the rock of al-Rrejre in 
the basin of al-“Awafi near a small Singara encampment. 
Nazel and Halaf were to stay behind looking after my pitched 
tent and packs while Bajez, Naser, and I were to go to the 
watering place of Line to water our camels and fill the water 
bags. We started at 2.33 and at 3.382 reached the wells by 
the luruf. Bajez lowered himself on a rope into a well about 
twenty meters deep and filled a leather bucket, which was 
then raised by Naser and emptied into a dish (sahn) from 
which the camels drank. The animals pressed around the water 
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and could be driven away only by beating. Towards four 
o’clock a violent sand storm rose from the northwest. We 
could not keep standing, especially where the smooth rock 
offered no support. After drinking their fill, the camels were 
about to scatter in all directions. As I feared that they would 
fall into some of the wells, I had to drive them together again. 
The wind seemed to be trying to carry my clothes away, the 
sand penetrated into my eyes, mouth, and nostrils, and Naser 
motioned me to go and hold the water bag that he might 
fill it with water. 


Cre AvPa liber Vil 


LINE TO AN-NEGEF BY THE PILGRIM ROAD 


LINE TO FEJZAT SA‘UD 


At 4.50 we departed from the wells, at 5.08 the storm 
abated, and at 5.41 we reached our tent, which had been 
blown over. Everything was covered with a layer of sand, 
while Halaf and Nazel were seated in a crack near the rock 
of al-Rrejre where they had found shelter from the storm. 
As our other companions, who were en route to the market 
at an-Negef, had gone down into the depression of al-Mu‘adda 
to the north of Line where all were assembling, we had to 
clean our packs, load them up, and follow the rest. At 6.20 
we resumed our march and at 10.08 made camp near the 
others, for whom we had had to make a lengthy search. 

On March 30 we departed from al-Mu‘adda at five o’clock 
and proceeded to the northeast. The whole hadra, or caravan 
going down (to the Euphrates), was led by RAaSed, a slave, 
and by Zbejri eben Ma‘gel (Fig. 59), a chief from the ‘Amarat 
tribe who was to protect us against his countrymen. Rased 
had been despatched by the minister Sa‘tid in the middle 
of February with orders to fetch the camels of some Slejb, 
which might be used by the commissariat of his army for 
some time. Accompanied by a few other slaves and by Zbejri, 
Rased looked for the Slejb in vain. The Slejb had learned of 
the object of his expedition and had scattered into the desert. 
Finally he came across a fairly large camp in as- -Subeée, but 
no men and no camels were to be found there. The women 
asserted that they did not know where the men had gone. 
Thereupon the slaves settled down in the camp, and Rased 
announced his intention of thrashing the women, one by one, 
until the men came back. The shrieks of the maltreated women 
could be heard at a considerable distance. When the eighth 
woman had been thrashed the men returned with thirty-two 
camels, which Rased requisitioned for Eben RaSid; in addition, 
he robbed the wretched Slejb of fifty goats, induced one man 
to act as guide, and returned to his master. 

Rased, the slave, did not altogether care for the minister 
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Saud. He praised Zamel, the minister’s uncle, who had been 
killed, and he was sorry for Ibrahim, this uncle’s brother, 
who was imprisoned at Hajel. Zamel had married the mother 
of the prince and had had by her a son, whom two months 
previously the minister Sa‘td had also ordered to be killed. 

At 7.10 the shallow valley of al-Hamir lay to the north, 
and on a knoll above it the large Rigm Bender was to be 
seen. From 8.42 to 9.12 we rested. At 10.88 we crossed al- 
Kattar (farther north called at-Turmuzijje), an old Pilgrim 
Road running from the settlement of as-Samawa in Irak by 
way of Selman and Line to at-Ta‘labijje. The section from 
Line to at-Ta‘labijje has been abandoned; at Line, however, 
this old road is joined by al-Hall, a road connecting al-Kasim 
with Irak. 

At 11.42 we were passing through the depression of al- 
Rurabijjat. After two o’clock we rode through the seiban of 
al-Minteris, which unite with the sevb of al-HsSejbi. 

At the end of the latter valley the half-ruined station of Brejct al- 
HSejbi lies on the northern edge of al-Grajba; farther southwest the 
watering place of al-Jehftf is to be found. Both of these points are 
touched by the al-Kattar (or at-Turmuzijje) road, which runs north- 
northeast from the station of Brejét al-HSejbi to the stations of Gawha 
and ‘A‘a on the plain Fejzat al-Harigijje, where it splits. One branch, 
the Drejb al-Hajef, continues in the same direction as far as the settle- 
ment of as-Sam&awa, while the other branch, the Darb Selman, turns to 
the north to the welis of Selm&an,!°° whence, under the name of Darb al- 
“Amide, it too leads to as-Samawa. 

From Selman the Darb as-Sejjed road runs to ar-Ruhbe and al-Ktfa. 
To the north of ‘A‘a both the Drejb al-Hajef and the Darb Selman as- 
cend the escarpment of Hkej WAaksa, or al-Hkej, and wind through the 
rolling land of al-HarSe. To the east the Hkej Waksa ends near the Kart 
al-Cabd and Kart as-Sibe, at the bases of which water is to be found in 
the Turban al-Mgaddar, Habari Cabd, Dahal Zorrobi, and at the old 
watering place and pilgrim station of at-Tahadid. The well of al-Wktba 
lies between ‘A‘a and the Kart al-Cabd. To the north of as-Sibe rises 
the mesa Kart az-Zumm from which the run-off drains into the Ha- 
bari-l-Karajen. The watering place of Selman lies in a basin bounded by 
the scarp of al--Awga to the south and to the north by the eminence 
Hazimt al-Wassas, beyond which the Fejzat as- Sawijje unfolds. Along 
the western outskirts of this fejza the ruins and wells of al-Hanani lie 


along the Darb as-Sejjed. 


100 As-Saktini (Jakit, Mu‘ gam [Wistenfeld], Vol. 8, p.121; Vol. 4, p. 425) records 
that as-Salm4n is a station between ‘Ajn Sajd, WAakisa, and al-‘Akaba. From as-Salman to 
‘“Ajn Sajd two marches are measured, and to al- ‘Akaba the distance is the same. Wakisa lies 
nearer to Irak. As-Salman is said to be an ancient watering station dating back to the pre- 
Mohammedan era; close by is the grave of Nawfai, son of “Abdmanaf. Before the Prophet’s 
time a road from Irak to Tihama passed through these parts. There the tribe of Bekr ibn Wa7il 
and other clans of the Rabi‘a had an idol -ealled’al-Muharrek. Every clan — as, for example, 
the ‘Aneze or the ‘Amr Rufejla — devoted a boy to this idol; this boy received the name of 
al-Muharrek. 
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At three o’clock the first perennials (Sagar) were to be 
seen. At 3.45 to the northeast of the pilgrim station of aé- 
Sthijjat we discovered a gully much overgrown with rite; 
hence we spent the night there (Fig. 60). 


Fic. 60—Environs of a&-Sthijjat. 


In as-Sihij jat*” there are the ruins of a modest settlement 
and a few reservoirs half choked with rubbish. 


“Omara ibn ‘Akil (al-Bekri, Mu‘gam [Wiistenfeld], p. 5386) employs the name of 
as- Siva! o denote a sandy waste between which and the elevations of al- Hazn the hillock 
of Mulejha rises. . 

As-Saktni (Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 346) states that aS-Siha is a well-known watering 
place one day and one night maven to the east of Fejd, near the watering place called al- 
Kejsima on the confines of a sand desert; according to Nasr, Dat as- Sih lies in al-Hazn 
within the territory of the Beni Jarbt‘. 

The situation indicated for as- -Sihe by ‘Umara and for Dat aS-Sih by Nasr, corresponds 
with that of our watering place of aS- -Sihijjat, as al-Hazn extends to the north of it. It is 
difficult to say whether or not as-Sakani means the same watering place when speaking of aS- 
Siha. At one day and one night march from Fejd to the east the outskirts of the sand desert 
are reached. Both sth and kejstim, from which the two watering places derive their names, 
thrive on the borders of stony and sandy deserts. 

A&-Sihijjat is identical with the pilgrim station of a8- Sukik. The caliph Abu Ga‘far 
al-Manstr (754—775) traveled to Mecca by way of Zubala and ar- -Radm, where he was met 
by the Bedouins. When he had got beyond a3-Sukik, he rode on horseback and refused to 
enter an See litter while the heat was at its greatest. (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Balak, 1285 
A.H.], Vol. oF 105 39.) 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 790, records that the rain pond of ar-Radm lies between 
as- -Sukik and Tabalas six miles from the latter. Another rain pond, built by the sultan, is 
to be found farther south. According to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 309, the station of as- 
Suktk is the property of the Beni Salame clan of the Asad tribe and lies beyond WAakisa, 
before Bitén and Kabr al-‘Ibadi. 

Al-Istahri, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 23, means the desert of ad-Dhana when he says 
that a sand desert stretches between the station of aS-Sukik and al-Agfor. These points 
indicate its breadth, while its length is defined by the two mountain ranges of the Tajj tribe 
and the eastern sea. The sand is yellow and as fine as dust. 

Ibn Hawkal, Masdlik (De Goeje), pp. 30, 104, states that some points of this sand 
desert shift their place, while others remain stationary. 
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On March 31 at-4.18 we were again in the saddle. At 
five o’clock the west wind increased in violence. From 5.15 to 
5.388 we rested in the se%b of Ab-ar-Rwat, which terminates 
at the base of the Hkej al-Ksas. At 5.48 we entered the Pilgrim 
Road, Darb Zobejde (or Darb as-Sitt Zobejde) near the Brejct 
al-‘Asafir, an artificially built pond. This pond is half choked- 
up with sand. 


KEIZAT(SA-UD2TO.GATAl-BATEN 


At 8.30 we found ourselves in the depression of Fejzat 
Sa‘ad, just where the se%b of Mnasbijjet umm Se‘ira enters 
it from the southwest. At 8.55 MnaSbijjet umm Turban lay 
to our left. From 9.05 to 9.85 we rested. 

At this point Zbejri informed us that at the gardens of 
al-Ga‘ara (or, as they are called by the Government, Abu Shér) 
the dam (al-mazrdk) which should have protected the lowland 
south of an-Negef from floods, had given way and as a result 
the Euphrates had inundated the low ground and formed a 
large lake that we should have to avoid. 

At 10.40 we passed through the dry watercourse of Mnas- 
bijjet umm.Sahtf and at eleven o’clock arrived at Zubala. 

The station of Zubala lies on an eminence about five meters 
above the level of the surrounding country. In its southwestern 
outskirts there stand the ruins of a square fort with a round 
tower at each corner and one in the middle of each wall. The 
fort is surrounded by a spacious court, also enclosed by high 
walls. To the north the court adjoins a settlement, the houses 
of which lie in ruins. In a fairly large basin north of the 
settlement there are two ample cisterns and northwest of them 
two extensive rain ponds. The southern pond is half filled with 
débris, but the northern one is much larger and is still com- 
paratively deep. These are fed with water from the Se%ib of 
Mnasbijjet umm Sahiif, which enters the basin. “Aku, ‘acres, 
‘erz, rorol, slejla, turdm, zamran, and sidr trees grow there. 
Many fragments of green earthenware can be found in the 
Puss 

02 Ibn Roste, A‘ldk (De Goeje), p. 175, states that Zubala is an important inhabited 
settlement with several market places, plenty of water, and a large rain pond in a valley 
in which rain water remains even in the dry season. 

In January, 925 A.D., the Carmathians occupied the environs of the station of Zubala, 
defeated the soldiers who protected the pilgrims, and robbed a procession of Persians, of 
whom but very fews aved themselves by fleeing to al-Ktifa (“Arib, Sila [De Goeje], pp. 123 f.). 


In October, 935, Abu Taher, lord of the Carmathians, despatched his commander to 
Zubala to attack a large caravan of pilgrims returning from Mecca. His orders were carried 
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The Pilgrim Road of az-Zobejdijje (Darb as-Sitt Zobejde, 
or Darb Zobejde) is 24 meters wide. Stones have been collected 
and piled up into two walls which enclose the road to the east 
and west. At places these walls are built quite artistically 
(Fig. 61). Nowhere did I discover any milestones, although 
I kept a keen watch for them. 

From 12.10 to 12.36 we rested. Then we traversed the 
Nhejrir al-Hejra, a flat plain, above the level of which lime- 
stone formations rose some four meters. At 3.08 there emerged 
to the northwest the table mountain Kart ar-Rafha, behind 
which lay the wells of Lowka, ar-Rowz, and Umm al-‘Awa- 
zil. At 3.28 Nazel drew my attention to a large rigm (pile 
of stones) fifteen kilometers to the east of us, under which 
the artificial rain pond Barbak Gilbah is to be found. The 
Sammar employ the term barbak for the same kind of pond 
that is called mahfur by the Rwala. At four o’clock we reached 
a large depression at the base of the escarpment of al-Grejsi 
and made camp near the pond of al-Gumejma. This pond, 
surrounded by strong walls and still perfectly preserved, was 
full of rain water. We drew some water for our camels and 
refilled our water bags. In the evening we determined the 
latitude. 

On April 1 we started at 4.10 and proceeded across a bare 
plain covered with small shingle on which Sih grows only in 
the swales. At 4.40 the west wind grew so violent that we 
were constantly exposed to the risk of having our cloaks blown 


out between the stations of Zubala and al-“Akaba. Part of the pilgrims made good their 
escape and hastened to the station of al-“‘Odejb, but Abu Taher, who had marched from 
Haffan to al-Kadesijje, turned southwards when he reached the latter point and robbed the 
fugitives at al-‘Odejb. (Al-Mas‘adi, Tanbth [De Goeje], pp. 389 f.) 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), pp. 253 f., describes the station of Zubala as an in- 
habited fort with several notable wells hollowed out in the rock. Numerous nomads used 
to assemble there, offering hay for sale to pilgrims. Many of the pilgrims used to leave part 
of their stores at this station and were glad to return to it again safe and sound. 

Ibn Gubejr (Rihla [De Goeje], p. 208) visited the station of az-Zubala (with article). 
It was an inhabited village with a fortified building such as is erected by nomads, with two 
large rain ponds and several wells. 

Jakut, op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 912, states that the well-known station of Zubala is an inhabited 
settlement with several market places between Wakisa and at-Ta‘labijje. As-Saktini reports 
that it lies beyond the station of al-Ka‘, or aS-Sukik, in the direction of Mecca ; in his time 
a fort and a gdme* (cathedral mosque) belonging to the Beni RAadera of the Beni Asad were 
there. Bedouins were heard speaking of a battle at some time fought in this village. In the 
direction of aS-SukGk, within six miles of Zubala, there was at one time the rain pond 
of ar-Radm and to the west of it it the Birket as-Sultan (ibid., p. 790). 

The station of Zubala was an inhabited settlement with a fortified house belonging 
to the nomads, two rain ponds, and several wells. So writes Ibn Battata (Tuhfa [Defrémery 
and Sanguinetti], Vol. 1, p. 412) about the end of 1328 in his verbatim copy of the report 
made by Ibn Gubejr, who visited this station in the spring of 1184. 

To the north of Zubala Nasr mentions a locality called al-Bajdatan, locating it between 
Mecea and Syria (Jakut, op. ctt., Vol. 15. ps -794). 

Jakut, op. cit., p. 875, records the difficult ascent up at-Tananir opposite the station 
of Zubala. According to other authorities at-Tananir is a fairly fertile valley belonging to the 
Beni Salame and Beni Radera between Zubala and as-Suktik, in which pilgrims used to take 
their evening meal by the rain pond Birket as-Sultan when the Pilgrim Road still ran past there. 
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off. At 6.20 we reached the escarpment of the Hkej al-Ksas, 
in ascending which three terraces must be scaled. On the 
ledge forming the top of each terrace ruite was found growing. 
At 6.20 Nazel pointed out the Baréet at-Tlejma, about two 
kilometers to the south of us. This is the old station of al-Ka‘.*°” 


Fic. 61—Pilgrim Road of az-Zobejdijje near Zubala. 


At 7.40 we reached the Baréet al-Hejtam.*** Southwest of 
the ruined fort lies a pond some two hundred meters long by 
one hundred and fifty meters wide, extending from north to 
south. Northeast of the fort there are two choked cisterns and 
beyond these two large ponds, the more southerly of which is 
almost filled with débris. Northwest of the old fort stands an- 
other small stronghold built by Prince Muhammad eben Rasid. 

At nine o’clock we saw to the north the scarp Gal al- 
Baten, which is continued farther to the southeast as the Gal 
ar-Rwak (Fig. 62). This escarpment bounded the horizon like 
a lofty wall extending all the way from northwest to east of 
us. Another sand storm arose from the west. From 9.10 to 9.45 
we rested behind a few low crags near a clump of talh trees. 
We then rode through the Kart al-Hamra, low flat-topped 
hills. At 10.55 we reached the Barét al-“Amja’ in the Ka‘ as- 
Semel. This barée is a large old rain pond which was restored 
and cleaned by Muhammad eben RaSid. The water is reached 
by three steps on the north side. To the northeast of al-“Amja° 
there rise the hills of al-Zetab, at the base of which we found 
Zamran. 


103 AJ-Mukaddasi, op. cit., p. 253, states that the settlement of al-KA4‘°, which flourished 
at one time and was densely peopled, is utterly ruined. A well of spring water is all that 
has remained of it. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p.17, records that the station of al-Ka° lies between al-‘Akaba 
and Zubala and is disputed by the Asad and Tajj tribes. 

104 JAkit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 998; Vol. 2, p. 68, writes that the fort of al-Hajtam, 
built by Umm Ga‘far (Zobejde, wife of Harun ar-Rashid) and provided with a cistern, lies 
on the Pilgrim Road within six miles of al-Ka‘° in the direction of al-Gurejsi and Zubala. 
The fort with the cistern of al-Gurejsi was two miles from al-Hajtam and eleven miles 
from Zubala. 
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We were accompanied by some forty women, both old and 
young, of the Aslam tribe. The women of this tribe tend 
camels, goats, and sheep and purchase grain and articles of 
apparel in the cultivated territories, while the men restrict 
their activities to raids, robbery, and lounging in tents. Each 
woman was seated on a bolster (lebid) placed behind the pack 
saddle (hedage). The women goaded their camels and heaped 
vile language on everyone who tried to force his way among 
them. 

From 12.40 onwards we were slowly descending. At 1.06 
the Brejét az-Zefiri, a half-choked-up rain pond, lay to the 
right of our route. At two o’clock we reached the depression 
of al-Baten; this is enclosed on the south by the moderate 
declivity of az-Zefiri and on the north by the steep escarp- 
ment Gal al-Baten, which is about fifty meters high. 

The Gal al-Baten extends from northwest to southeast 
and, viewed from the south, presents the appearance of a 
high line of cliffs bounding an imposing plateau. The same 
impression is also conveyed by the Hkej Waksa, which extends 
almost parallel with the Gal al-Baten1 to the northeast of 
the latter. 

At 2.50 we arrived at the foot of the escarpment (Al al- 
Baten and began to climb it. First the ascent was very erad- 
ual, but later on, where the road is cut through solid rock, 
our camels could hardly move. The way is full of boulders 
which have been forced out of the vertical face of the rock 


105 Ancient writers mention under the name of al-Hazn the two upland tracts bounded 
by these escarpments. 

Abu ‘Obejda employs the name of Hazn Beni Jarbt‘ for the elevation north of Zubala 
(Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 260). 

Ibn al-Fakih, Buldén (De Goeje), p. 31, states that al-Hazn is constituted by the 
elevated portion of Ne&d north of Zubala. He cites Abu Sa‘id ad-Darir as referring to three 
huzin (stony uplands), namely: Hazn Beni Ga‘de of the Rabi‘a, Hazn Beni Jarbia‘, and 
Hazn Beni Radera. In al-Hazn lies the watering place of Wakisa north of Zubala. This 
station is also called Wakisat al-Huzin, as it is all surrounded by stony uplands. — Ibn al- 
Fakih’s al-Hazn is our GAl al-Baten. 

According to Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 414,665; Vol. 2, p. 261; Vol. 3, p. 774, Hazn Beni 
Jarbta‘ denotes an upland between al-Kiifa and Fejd. From a distance it looks very high; 
however, if a traveler proceeds along the Pilgrim Road, he does not notice the gradient. 
On genial spring days the Arabs are fond of camping in the depressions_on al-Hazn, in 
the neighborhood of as-Samm4n in winter and near aS-Saraf in summer. Garir, a poet of 
the Beni Jarbi‘, mentions as-Sahba, Fejhan, al-Hazn, as-Samman, and al-Wakaf, all camping 
grounds. — Fejhan is the river basin of the Se%b of Fejhan, which to the west of the Pilgrim 
Road borders upon the tract of al-Hazn, while the other camping grounds lie east of the 
Pilgrim Road and have retained their ancient names down to this day. 

Al-Asma‘i (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 261) also knew of a hazn which belonged to the 
Kalb tribe. — This hazn means the northwestern edge of al-Hazn proper, situated within 
the region called al-Hzial (al-Huziin) today, which was part of the ancient Kalb territory. 

Jakuat, op.cit., Vol.3, p.774, mentions the depression of al-Rabit, enclosed by steep slopes, 
within the territory of the Beni Jarbia‘. He cites Nasr as saying that the undulating plain of 
Hazn Beni Jarbt‘ lies between Fejd and al-Kifa. It is said to be three marches wide and to 
be traversed by the winding valleys of al-Rabit, Ijad, Du Tulah, and Du Karrit. In al-Rabit, 
which is also called Rabit al-Madara or Rabit al-Firdaws, the Beni Jarba® won a great victory 
over the Bekr tribe. 
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and remain in the road, as there is nobody there to remove 
them. At 3.17 we reached the plateau surface, here covered 
with coarse shingle, among which hardly any vegetable life 
is to be met with. Only in swales we discovered sth, kejstim, 
‘addam, zamrdn, and rite. To the right of the path, in the 
ravine of aS-Se‘eb on the very edge of the plateau, a dam, 
which still retained some rain water, could be seen. At 4.12 
we encamped in-al-‘Okoba, a pilgrim station. In its south- 
western part there is a restored pond, near which we dis- 
covered a well about twenty-five bd (c. 50 m.) deep. This 
still yielded water. Two other wells are to be found farther 
east, and to the north of these yet another well and a pond. 
Kast of the pond lie the ruins of a fortified settlement, adjoined 
on the northwest by a square fort with a well by its east- 
ern wall.1° 


The upland plain between the Gal al-Baten and the Hkej Waksa is 
called al-Basita!°? to the north of al-‘Okoba, al-Harigijje farther south- 
east, and al-Hwara farther northwest. 

Above the general level of al-Hwara there rise the two low mesas 
of al-Halajez. Southeast of al-“Okoba and west of the Darb at-Turmuzijje 
(or al-Kattar) the watering place of ‘Ajdaha and the Zaltat Rortt lie in 


evees 


We determined the latitude. 


GAL AL-BATEN TO AS-SUBECE 


On April 2 we resumed our march at 4.80, proceeding 
across the plain of al-Basita. At 5.20 the basin in which lies 
the well Zelib al-Bowbehi, thirty-five bd‘ (c. 70 m.) deep, lay 
about six kilometers west of us. At 6.30 we saw a high cairn 


106 Al-Mukaddasi, op. cit., p. 253, records that deep wells of spring water were situated 
near the ruined station of al-‘“Akaba. 

According to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 692, the station of al-“Akaba lay south of Wakisa, 
or, according to others south of al-Ka*. It belonged to the Beni ‘Ekrima of the Beky ibn Wa’il 
tribe and had plenty of water. 

Jakt, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 46, locates the half-ruined tombs of al-Karari, or al-Farari, 
between al-“Akaba and WaAakisa. Abu-l-Fada7il, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 2, p. 394, writes 
al-Karari. 

1077 At the beginning of the rainy season of 6384 A.D. Sa‘d ibn Abi Wakkas, who had 
set out to conquer Irak, encamped with his Moslems at ZerGd and waited until all his 
warriors had assembled there. Then he despatched a band composed of the members of the 
Tamim, ar-Rebab, and Asad tribes to the borders of their territories to guard the frontier 
between al-Hazn and al-Basita. (At-Tabari, Ta°ri [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 2221.) 

In 684—685 beyond the station of Wakisa a man traveling by the plain of al-Basita 
from the Hegsaz to al-Kafa met Muhtar ibn Abi ‘Obejda, the deposed governor, whom the 
caliph Yazid had banished to the Hegaz (ibid., Ser. 2, p. 523). 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 627, writes that al-Basita is a locality between al-Kifa and 
the elevation Hazn Beni Jarbd‘, or, according to other reports, a tract of country between 
al-“Odejb and al-Ka‘. In the same direction, but rather nearer al-“Odejb, there stretches the 
country of al-Béda. — Al-Béda, or, as pronounced by the Rwala, al-Béza, is the name of 
the plain that unfolds to the north of Waksa. 
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of heaped-up stones (nsdb) rising to the northeast of us by 
the grave of Bender, a chief of the Zmejl clan of the Taman 
tribe, who died in his tent pitched on that very place. In 
front of the grave there is a small hollow for water and a 
deep fireplace in which Bender used to have his coffee pre- 
pared. When the Zmejl camp in the vicinity in the autumn, 
Zejd, Bender’s brother, brews coffee by his grave and treats 
every one who happens to pass by. 

At 8.20 we left the Pilgrim Road and turned to the north- 
west. The Sammar were afraid of the $wdja, rearers of goats 
and sheep, and farmers of the right bank of the Euphrates, 
who were then camping with their flocks near the wells of 
Seraf and Waksa. é 

The well of Waksa lies at the southern end and Seraf 
at the head of the gully through which the Pilgrim Road 
climbs the escarpment of Hkej Waksa.'°* 

The plain of al-Basita is perfectly level and covered with 
dark-brown flints. At 8.50 the pond Barét al-Hamedi lay to 
the east of us on the Pilgrim Road. Northeast of this pond 
Chief Zbejri showed me a pile of stones indicating the location 
of the well of al- Gill and southeast of it another cairn leading 
to the well of aS-Subrum. After nine o’clock a number of flat- 
topped knolls about ten meters high and known as al-“Atamin 
rose into view in the foreground. These knolls are the last 
remnants of a higher stratum which has succumbed to erosion. 
The Kwérat al-Hwejmat, a group of similar white hills spotted 
with black, emerged to the northwest. After eleven o’clock we 
Slowly descended to the north. At 11.10 the hillocks of al- 
‘Atamin lay to our right. These are not of solid rock but 
are merely large heaps of soft chalk mixed with flints. At 
11.20 we saw the Abrak al-Farsad to the northwest. At this 
abrak (rock partly covered with sand) the escarpment Hkej 
Waksa, towards which the plain of al-Basita slopes, comes to 
an end. 

After one o’clock the steep slope of Hkej Waksa shut in 
the horizon. It reveals four horizontal layers of soft chalk, in 
which numerous shallow holes and grottoes were to be seen. 
The lowland skirting the southern base of this escarpment is. 


108 In the name ‘‘al-Hkej’’ we find the present form of the ancient al- hakw, of which 
al-hkej is a diminutive. 

According to Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 300, al-Hakw is a watering spot twelve miles 
from WAkisa in the direction of al “Akaba. A well fifty ba‘ (c. 100 m.) deep with a small 
quantity of bad water is to be found there. The water has a sulphurous smell. A cistern 
and a ruined fort lie close by. 
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also called al-Baten. From 2.00 to 2.30 we rested at the very 
foot of the scarp west of the wells of Waksa, north of which 
Seraf is situated in a ravine. At Seraf the wells are seven to 
eight ba (c. 14-16 m.), at Waksa seventeen bd‘ (c. 34 m.) deep. 


Fic. 62—Gal ar-Rwak from the south. 


Northwest of our way lay the watering place Gaw Rmejt. 
The ascent of the escarpment by the gully of Umm Tenijje 
was so easy that we reached the top almost without exertion. 
At 3.45 we made camp in the depression of ar-Rutijje north- 
west of Seraf. The west wind abated somewhat at seven o’clock, 
and the night was cool. 

On April 3 we resumed our march at four o’clock. At 
first we proceeded north-northeast across the bare and sterile 
plain of Abu Hwejme. At 5.40 we turned slightly to the west 
in order to avoid the elevated ar-Radife, at the northern base 
of which lies the ruined Barét al-Harab. At six o’clock the 
basin of a&-Subeée, eroded by many gullies, stretched before 
us. Hundreds of wells from two to four meters deep into 
which rain water drains can be found here hollowed out in 
the soft ground. The wells are likely to cave in and must 
be cleaned once or even sevéral times a year. Each is sur- 
rounded by heaps of red clay in which herdsmen hollow out 
tub-shaped holes. Such a well is called ‘akla. A man descends 
into it and fills a leather bucket with water; another man 
hauls him out and empties the water into one of the tub- 
shaped holes, from which the camels drink. Nowhere in inner 
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Arabia have I seen such large heaps of clay around wells. 
These wells lie in groups extending from the west in the 
following order: ar-Rabda, a&-Swétén, and as-Siéer. The last 
mark the termination of the basin Gufrat (or Gaw) a8-Su- 


Fic. 683—AS-Swétén. 


becer 7 At eight o’clock we reached the group of the wells 
of as-Swétén and watered our camels (Fig. 63). The water 
content of the various wells was very poor. 


AS-SUBECGE TO AN-NEGEF 


At 9.385 we departed from a&-Subete. An abundance of 
dabra grows about the gullies there. 

The Darb as-Sultani of today leads from the wells of Se- 
raf to the wells of as-Siéer and thence to the Barét at-Talhat, 
a pond lying within ten kilometers southwest of the ruined 


109 As-Saktni (Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 248) states that a&-Sibak lies within seven miles 
of Wakisa. A man starting from this point before sunrise reaches al-Guwej in the middle 
of the forenoon. It is said that aX-Sibak is also called a’-Subejka. — This Sibak, or aS- 
Subejka, is identical with_our aS-Subeée, although the distance far exceeds seven miles. 
Al-Guwej (diminutive of Gaw; not Huwejj as it is printed, ibid., Vol. 2, p. 166) must be 
sought in the ‘Aklat MeShen. 

Jakut, loc. cit., and Abu-l-Fada’il, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol._2, p. 147, fix the location 
of the rain pond of Subejb in relation to the situation of al-Guwej. It is said that the 
locality of Subejb also used to be called Sabib. — In my opinion this Sabib is a wrong 
transcription of Sammit. The first b is due to the dialectic interchange with m, the other 
b probably being the result of a misspelling of the terminal ¢. As-Sammit lies to the west, or, 
more exactly, to the northwest of Wakisa. Jakit himself provides evidence that as-Sammit is 
identical with Sabib when he states (op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 357) that Lasaf is a rain pond west 
of the Pilgrim Road to Mecea between al-Murita and al-‘Akaba and within three miles of 
Sabib, west of Wakisa. Lasaf is the modern watering place of al-Losof, about five kilometers 
from as-Sammit, a distance which fully corresponds with the distance from Lasaf to Sabib. 
Probably a road led from WaAakisa by aS-Subeée, ‘Aklat MeShen (al-Guwej), as-Sammit, and 


Lasaf to ‘Ajn at-Tamr and Syria. 
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pilgrim station of al-Msejged, which is on the old Darb Zo- 
bejde in the plain of al-Béza, south of al-Hammam. 

We were traversing the dark-gray plain Fejzat al-Ge- 
ma‘ijje, on which Sih grows here and there. After 12.30 we 
followed the road Darb al-Hsini, which runs from an-Negef 
to as-Siéer; the ruined pilgrim station of al-Kar‘a lay due 
east of us on the Darb Zobejde. South of it are as-Smé‘a 
(a cistern built of masonry), the Habra al-Habijje, the well 
of Lowza, and the ruined stations of al-Mafrez and Barct al- 
Harab. At 2.10 we arrived at two low hillocks called al-Kra- 
nén and saw the Barét at-Talhat to the east. At 3.25 we 
passed the table-topped hill of al-Mgéles, where there are 
ruins of an ancient structure and sixteen small heaps of 
stones. To the east Nazel pointed out the al-Msejged ruins. 

Discussing here matters of topography, both Nazel and 
Zbejri expressed the opinion that Negd extends as far as an- 
Negef; thence, they said, its boundary runs towards at-Tuk- 
tukane, and thence along the northwestern watershed of Wadi 
al-Herr to al-Bwejtat and the northern border of the Nefud, 
and along this to the oasis of Tejma. Tejma is still in Nesd; 
al-He&4z begins to the west of Tejma. So they asserted. 

We searched for pasture, but on the plain of al-Béza there 
were no annuals and the perennials had been cropped. At last 
we made camp at 5.20. Our camels were ravenous. 

On April 4 we started at two o’clock and followed the 
right bank of the Se%b of at-Talhat. At five o’clock the head 
of the Se%b of Ummu-s-Sba‘ lay on our right to the east and, 
beyond it, the station of al-Mrite. We next entered the se%@b 
of Abu Talh. At 5.50 we observed three men on horseback, 
who watched us and soon disappeared. Undoubtedly they were 
sentries of the Beni Selame Swaja (goat and sheep breeders), 
who have their camps between aS-Subecée and the Euphrates. 
As we had no one to take us under his protection and did not 
know whether or not they would attack us, we instantly pre- 
pared for an engagement. All the men armed with rifles 
grouped into a company and rode in our van and along our 
flanks. At six o’clock we left Abu Talh and saw the deep 
Se%b of al-Heseb on our left. The ruined fort and station of 
Ummu Kran lay to the east. From 7.00 to 7.46, while in the 
plain Fejzat at-Talhat (Fig. 64), Rased counted the camels 
and levied a fee of a quarter of a megidijje (23 cents) on 
each. Altogether there were 528 camels. The money collected 
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was to be employed in paying the ragdgil as-sujuh (merce- 
naries of the head chief) and the patrons whom we wished 
to select from the Beni Selame. 

From the undulating Fejzat at-Talhat, which we were 
traversing alongside the wide Se%b of al-Heseb, gullies of 


Fic. 64—Our caravan in the plain Fejzat at-Talhat. 


appreciable depth run to the channel. To the west the low 
hillocks of al-Girtmi were to be seen. At 9.27 in a gully to 
our right we discovered water in some temdjel (shallow holes 
in the gravel of a channel). 

At 12.10 we were held up by a number of warriors of 
the Beni Selame (Fig. 65) who would not permit us to pass 
through their territory without their consent. Left and right, 
men, rifles in hand, were to be seen approaching in groups. 
As we would not and could not force a passage by violence, 
we entered into negotiations and resumed our march at two 
o’clock. We were accompanied by Srag eben Ma‘ajdil, brother 
of Chief ‘Elak, and another man, who were to protect us 
against the Beni Selame and Razalat clans. At three o’clock 
we descended into the deep Se%b of al-Heseb (Fig. 66), the 
channel in which is about twenty-five meters wide. In this 
channel grow bushes of lweéze. 

The setb of al-Heseb rises at the western extremity of the escarp- 
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ment Gal al-Baten between the mesa of Lumejma to the west, those of 
al-Bézatén to the east, and the plains of as-Selmanijje and Ummu-r-Rgam 
to the south. At its head are the wells of al-Lifijje, north of these the 
subterranean cave and water Dahl MSejziz and rain pond Ksér Heseb, 
and west of the last named the wells of al-Ma‘anijje. 11° ‘ 

Al-Heseb runs to the northeast and near the Kwérat al-Cibritijjat 
bounds the escarpment of Hkej Waksa on the west. Farther north it 
traverses the plains of al-Megamer, Abu Hwejme, and al-Gema@‘ijje. 
Between al-Megamer and al-Gema‘ijje “Aklat Meshen lies east of the 
Habra Sejkal. Beyond the Kart al-Girtmi and ‘Akk&as the se%b of al- 
Heseb1!1 turns almost due east and disappears in alluvial deposits near 
al-Kadesijje. 

At 5.27 the desolate plain of al-Metaha came into view to 
the east, and to the west the tabular hills of “AkkaS emerged 
from the mist. At six o’clock we encamped by the channel 
of al-Heseb near a round hole full of rain water. Such a round 
hole along a river bed is called hefna. 

On April 5 we started at 4.15. The strong northwest wind 
that had blown all through the night subsided at five o’clock. 
At 5.18 we reached the head of the se%b of al-Améleh and 
ascended to a plateau from which a panoramic view could be 
obtained of all the settlements extending as far as an-NeSgef. 
We were traversing a level tract of country covered with 
gravel. To the northwest we saw the wide mouth of the se%b 
of Abu Hamsat issuing from the low white mesas of ‘Akkas, 
which at six o’clock lay to the west. Beyond the se%b to the 
northwest we saw the steep scarp Tar as-Sejhed that encloses 
on the north the flood plain of Wadi al-Herr. At 6.40 a clump 
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of etel trees was to be seen close by the wells of al-Wassasat. 
West of these the farm Kasr ar-Ruhban had been rebuilt and 
was again occupied. At seven o’clock we found ourselves 
within the zone of at-Taff"? (i.e. the zone where the desert 
meets the fertile alluvial deposits of the Euphrates) at the 
Hesw ‘Obejd (Fig. 67), a basin covered with a layer of silt 


10 As-Sakaini says that the well of al-Ma‘nijje was sunk west of the station of al- 
Murita by order of Ma‘n ibn Aws. According to al-Hazemi the wells of al-Ma‘nijje are 
about two marches from al-Kadesijje between al-Kiifa and Syria. They derive their name 
from Ma‘n ibn ZAajede aS-Sejbani. (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 580; Abu-l-Fada’il, op. cit., 
Vol. 3, p. 124.) — These data are approximately true. 

111 Abu ‘Amr, the poet, says that the valley of Du Husum rises in a desert and ter- 
minates in palm groves (al-Bekri, Mu‘gam [Wistenfeld], p. 295). — This Du Husum must 
be recognized in our Heseb, b frequently replacing m. 

112 Al-Ahtal, Diwdn (Salhani), p. 103, mentions at-Taff, the confines of Irak between 
the inhabited territory and the desert. 

In 635 Yezdegerd wrote to all the kings who had forts in at-Taff, informing them 
that the Arabs had encamped at al-KAadesijje (at-Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 2247). 

Al-Husejn was slain in at-Taff or near it (ibid., p. 3471; Ser. 2, p. 376). 

Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 456, writes that at-Taff lies within two parasangs of al-Basra, 
where there is a spot called Kerbela at which al-Husejn, son of “Ali, was slain. — Al-Bekri 
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about one meter thick and surrounded by white rocks about 
six meters high. Under the silt the run-off is retained on the 
rocky base and is used in irrigating fields sown with barley.'"* 


Fic. 65—Members of the Beni Selame. 


From 7.05 to 7.50 we rested near a camp of the al-Hafage 
clan, who are united with the Razalat. RaSed and Zbejri en- 
quired as to the rest of the way to an-Negef and about 


means the sand dunes that extend from west of al-Basra towards the northwest, separated by 
intervals of varying breadth. Kerbela lies at the northern extremity of these sands. 

Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 539, states that at-Taff is a tract near al-Kifa on the road 
to the desert. There al-Husejn was killed. It is a desolate region but not far from tilled 
districts. There are many springs to be found in it, as, for example, as-Sajd, al-Kutkutane, 
ar-Ruhejme, ‘Ajn Gamal, ete. By these springs frontier strongholds were built behind a ditch 
constructed by order of Sapor (see my The Middle Huphrates, pp. 347, 351) as a demarcation 
line for the Arabs. The lands adjacent to the various springs were given by Sapor in fief to 
the various chiefs, on the condition that they defend them against Arab raids and contribute 
the tax called hardg. After the battle of Du Kar (see above, p. 169) the Arabs got possession 
of some of the springs, while others remained in the hands of the Persians. 


43 In the Hesw ‘Obejd I recognize the ancient Hafijje. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 457, and Abu-l-Fada’il, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 360, state that 
Hafijje was a thicket in the cultivated territory near al-Kifa within ten miles to the west 
of ar-Ruhbe and east of ar-Ruhejme. — The Hesw ‘Obejd really lies south-southeast of ar- 
Rhejme and northwest of ar-Ruhbe. 
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political and trading conditions prevailing in the surrounding 
country. 

At 8.10 we crossed the dry channel of the se%b of Abu 
Hamid, which terminates north of the Hesw ‘Obejd. To the 


Fic. 66—Se‘ib of al-Heseb. 


north and northeast the horizon was enclosed by the scarp 
Tar as-Sejhed, on top of which elittered the gilded dome of 
the tomb of ‘Ali, the greatest saint of the Shiites. To the 
northwest at 9.30 we saw the small hamlet of ar-Rhejme,'* 
which lies in at-Taff, or, more specifically, in the eastern part 
of the basin of Hesjan as-Sus. 

At 9.47 we crossed the broad se%b of Abu Hamsat, on the 
right bank of which there rises the spring ‘Ajn al-“Ezijje, which 
irrigates planted fields. Our exhausted camels, loaded with 
heavy packs, could not get over the drains as quickly as the © 
others; hence we fell behind. At 10.25 east of us lay the Kasr 
al-“Ezijje, about one kilometer to the southeast of which flows 

14 Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. 426, states that ar-Ruhejme is a locality near al-Kifa. 

According to Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 880 f., ar-Ruhejme is a spot near al-Ktfa. 
He cites as-Sakiini as saying that it is a spring on the route from al-Kifa to Syria, within 


three miles of Hafijje. Farther west, he says, al-Kutajjefe is situated.—In other sources no 
mention is made of the last-named locality. 
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a spring. At 11.20 we left the Darb al-Hstmi and marched 
straightway toward an-Negef across irrigated fields. 

After 12.02 we arrived at a pond which extended north 
and northeast as far as the white scarp Tar as-Sejhed and to 


Fic. 67—Hesw ‘Obejd. 


the east was lost to sight under the green tops of the palms 
south of an-Negef. As all the others waded through the water 
with their camels, we followed in their wake. However, their 
camels were carrying almost no burden, while each of ours 
was laden with at least 130 kilograms. They trod gingerly, 
stumbled, and after two o’clock could proceed no farther. They 
let themselves down on their knees in the water, which was 
about forty centimeters deep, and then could not regain their 
feet. We helped them by partly lifting off their packs and 
pulling their feet out of the mud, but the overtired creatures 
could not find a piece of firm ground to support their hind 
feet. They sank deeper and deeper. We had to unload them and 
hold the heavy packs until the others helped each camel get 
up, and only. then could we replace the packs on their backs. 
Many articles were drenched through and spoiled, and we were 
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soiled with mud; still, we were glad that none of our animals 
were lost. It was 3.12 before we had extricated ourselves from 
the mud and water. 

At 3.29 a ruined Shiite convent lay to our left. We skirted 
the southern edge of the town of an-Negef, ascended the des- 
olate plain of al-Ger‘a by the Abu CidmAaje road, and pitched 
our tents at 4.20 near the northeastern corner of the forti- 
fication wall. 

Without even changing my clothes I immediately went to 
the governor (kdjmakdm), a Circassian of about forty years 
old. Seeing a dirty Bedouin, his reception of me was anything 
but warm, and he was very much incliried to treat me as an 
English spy. I produced my credentials, but he had no con- 
fidence in their authenticity. After a long time I succeeded 
in convincing him that I was no Englishman; but he again 
took me for a disguised German officer, a kind of person to 
whom he strongly objected. Presently the mayor of an-Negef 
entered the official premises. In 1912 he had paid me a visit 
as a representative of the previous kéjmakaém when I was in 
my tent near al-Kifa. When he recognized me, he offered his 
salutations and assured the Circassian of the truth of my 
words and vouched for my integrity. This helped at last. The 
kajmakdm thawed out and explained how difficult his position 
was. Then he begged me to exercise my influence with the © 
chief Drejjem eben Barrak who lived between an-Negef and 
al-Kiifa and whose subjects fired at every gendarme who left 
the road and ventured to enter their territory. Both the kaj- 
makdm and the mayor saw me to my tent, and the kajmakam 
offered me his mare. In the evening a violent sand storm raged 
from the northwest."” 


5 The narrative of the return journey to Damascus, by way of Bagdad and the 
middle Euphrates, will be found in the author’s The Middle Euphrates, New York, 1927, 
pp. 99-193, and Palmyrena, New York, 1928, pp. 189—226. 
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ACP EP IN) Dib Xo 
THE PILGRIM ROAD FROM AL-KUFA 


Babylonia was in ancient times-and always has been the granary and 
storehouse of central Arabia. Towards autumn many tribes migrate to 
the confines of the desert, market their herds and products, and pur- 
chase or acquire by barter grain, cloth, and various weapons. After the 
first rains they withdraw to the interior of the desert where they spend 
nine to ten months. During this period large trading caravans from central 
Arabia advance into Babylonia, bringing to the markets of the cities and 
towns there the merchandise deposited by the Bedouins with their chiefs, 
and purchasing there goods with which to supply the merchants settled 
in every oasis of any size. They take the-shortest route and carefully 
observe the order of the natural watering places. Where, on such natural 
trails, the distance between two well supplied watering places is too great, 
artificial rain ponds are built or deep wells sunk. By large watering 
stations forts and khans are erected, where the night can be spent in 
safety. The chief in whose district such watering places are situated 
permanently garrisons the forts, about which petty traders settle. In this 
way small fortified posts arise, flourishing if the significance of the trans- 
port road increases, or leading a precarious existence if the trade caravans 
take another route. Al-Hira, the predecessor of al-Ktfa, from the fifth to 
the seventh centuries of our era was the center of traffic between central 
Arabia and Babylonia, and the road which in those days led from there 
to the south and southwest, was no doubt much frequented and provided 
with fortified settlements. It is a pity that from the pre-Islamic period 
no more specific data are available on this subject. After Babylonia had 
become the seat of the Moslem Abbasside caliphs and the road, though 
primarily serving the purposes of trade, had acquired a religious signif- 
icance on being converted into a pilgrim track, the caliphs took great 
care of it; Moslem — and indeed, also Christian — writers record the work 
of successive caliphs as well as the various posts and their respective 
distances. 


AT-TABARI’S, AL-MAS‘UDI’s, AND IBN HORDADBEH’S ACCOUNTS 


At-Tabari (Ta’rth [De Goeje], Ser. 3, p. 81) and Elijah of Nisibis (Opus 
chronologicum [Brooks], p. 178) tell us that as early as 749—750 or 752 
A.D. the first Abbasside caliph ordered the road from al-Kifa to Mecca 
to be set with milestones and lofty towers, on the tops of which beacons 
blazed at night, lest the pilgrims should go astray (al-manar, kajmata’). 

At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 3, p. 486, records that in 777—778 the caliph 
al-Mahdi ordered the buildings that had been erected by order of the 
caliph Abu-l-‘Abbas along the Pilgrim Road from al-Kadesijje to Zubala 
to be renovated and enlarged. Stations founded by Abu Ga‘far (754—775) 
remained unaltered. Every station was provided with large cisterns and, 
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wherever practicable, also with wells of spring water and with milestones. 
Their restoration was conducted by Jaktin ibn Misa, with his brother Abu 
Misa acting as substitute. — Thus not only Abu-l-‘Abbas, but also Abu 
Ga‘far al-Manstr, his successor, took care of the Pilgrim Road. It seems 
that Abu-l-‘Abbas confined his activities to the section between the sta- 
tions of al-Kadesijje and Zubala. The road being divided by accurate 
measurement into definite sections along its entire course and duly set 
with milestones, the Arabic authors had no difficulty in recording distances. 
in miles and localities in degrees and minutes. 

Al-Mas‘tdi, Muriig (De Meynard and De Courteille), Vol. 8, p. 294, 
records how Muhammad al-Misri extols Harun ar-Rashid and Zobejde, his 
consort, who provided the Pilgrim Road to Mecca with solid buildings, 
capacious cisterns, and wells of spring water. 

On this road wayfarers found everything they required and could 
make arrangement for relays so expeditiously that an express courier 
covered the distance from al-Medina to Bagdad within nine days (at- 
Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 3, p. 205). 

Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlik (De Goeje), pp. 125—127, was the first to 
make scrupulous records of the various stations and the distances between 
them, as follows: 

From al-Ktfa the way ran to al-‘Odejb, which is in Negd. 

From al-Ktfa to al-Kadesijje, 15 miles; thence to al-‘Odejb on the 
confines of the desert, 6 miles. 

From al-Kadesijje to al-Murita, with rain water, 24 miles; evening 
meal in. the Wadi as-Siba‘, 15 miles (from al-Kadesijje). 

From al-Murita to al-Kar‘a’, with wells, 32 miles; evening meal at 
Mesged Sa‘d, 14 miles (from al-Murita). 

From al-Kar‘a’ to Wakisa, with rain ponds and wells, 24 miles; 
evening meal at at-Taraf, 14 miles (from al-Kar‘a’). 

From Wakisa to al-‘Akaba, with wells, 29 miles; evening meal at 
al-Kubejbat, 14 miles (from WaAakisa). 

From al-‘Akaba to al-Ka’, with well, 24 miles; evening meal at al- 
Galha’, 18 miles (from al-‘Akaba). 

From al-Ka* to Zubala, with abundance of water, 24 miles; evening 
meal at al-Gurejsi, 14 miles (from al-Ka’). 

From Zubala to as-Suktk, with rain ponds and wells, 21 miles; 
evening meal at at-Tandnir, 14 miles (from Zubala). 

From ag-Sukiik to al-Bitan (also known as Kabr al-‘Ibadi) with rain 
wells, 29 miles; evening meal at Rudan, 14 miles (from as-Suktk). 

From al-Bitan to at-Ta‘labijje, with rain ponds and where a third 
of the route was completed, 29 miles; evening meal at al-Muhallabijje, 
14 miles (from al-Bitan). 

From at-Ta‘labijje to al-Huzejmijje, with rain ponds and cisterns, 
32 miles; evening meal at al-Rumejs, 14 miles (from at-Ta‘labijje). 

From al-Huzejmijje to al-Agfor, with rain ponds and wells, 24 miles; 
evening meal in the depression of al-Ararr, 15 miles (from al-Huzejmijje). 

From al-Agfor to Fejd, at which one half of the route was completed 
and where there were a minbar (pulpit), market places, rain ponds, and foun- 
tain heads, 36 miles; evening meal at al-Kara’in, 20 miles (from al-Agfor). 

From Fejd to Taiz, with rain ponds and wells, 31 miles; evening meal 
at al-Karnatan, 17 miles (from Fejd). — 
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From al-Kifa as far as at-Ta‘labijje the route runs slightly west 
of south. The stations of al-Kfafa and Tiz according to Ibn Hord&dbeh 
lay 257 miles apart; their actual distance being 430 kilometers, one mile 
in this case may be taken as 1.7 kilometers, as was usual with Ibn Hor- 
dadbeh. 

From al-Ktfa to al-Kadesijje Ibn Hordadbeh gives a distance of 15 
miles, which at the above ratio should be 25.5 kilometers; it is actually 
27 kilometers. Thence to al-’Odejb, the ‘Ajn as-Sejjed of today, he gives 
as 6 miles (10.2 km.); it is actually 8 kilometers by the direct route and 
9.5 kilometers by a detour. . 

Ibn Hordadbeh estimates the distance to al-Murita as 24 miles (40.8 
km.); thus he appears to measure this distance from al-Kadesijje, which 
is actually 42 kilometers from al-Murita, and not from al-‘Odejb, which 
is only 34 kilometers distant. From al-Kadesijje to the Wadi as-Siba‘, the 
Ummu-s-Sba* of today, where the evening meal was taken, he gives as 
15 miles (25.5 km.); it is actually 26 kilometers. 

The distance from al-Murita to al-Kar‘a’ he notes as 32 miles (54.4 
km.); it is actually 42 kilometers, or only 25 miles. From al-Murita to 
the Mesged Sa‘d he makes 14 miles (23.8 km.); the actual distance to 
al-Msejged of today is 23 kilometers. 

From al-Kar‘a’ to Wakisa he reckons as 24 miles (40.8 km.); it is 
actually 46 kilometers. From al-Kar‘a’ to at-Taraf he gives as 14 miles 
(28.8 km.); the actual distance to al-Mafrez of today is 24 kilometers. 

From WaAkisa to al-“Akaba he has 29 miles (49.3 km.); the actual 
distance to al-‘Okoba is 50 kilometers. From Wakisa to al-Kubejbat he 
gives as 14 miles (23.8 km.); the latter may possibly be identified with 
al-Hamedi at an actual distance of 24 kilometers. 

From al-‘Akaba to al-Ka‘ he estimates as 24 miles (40.8 km.). Al-Ka* 
probably is the wells of al-Hejtam at an actual distance of 47 kilometers 
from al-‘Okoba. From al-‘Akaba he gives the distance to al-Galha’ as 
13 miles (22.1 km.); al-Galha’ possibly refers to al-Zetab at an actual 
distance of 20 kilometers from al-‘Okoba, although I saw no artificial 
reservoirs about there. 

From al-Ka* to Zubala Ibn Hordadbeh records the distance as 24 
miles (40.8 km.) ; the actual distance from al-Hejtam to Zub4la is 48 kilo- 
meters. From al-K&‘ to al-Gurejsi he states that the distance is 14 miles 
(23.8 km.); al-Gurejsi is probably al-Gumejma in the district of al-Grejsi 
at a distance of 21 kilometers from al-Ka‘ (al-Hejtam). 

From Zubala to a8-Sukfik he gives the distance as 21 miles (35.7 km.); 
a&-Suktk, the aS-Sihijjat of today, is actually 39 kilometers from Zubala. 
From Zubala to at-Tananir he estimates the distance as 14 miles (23.8 km.); 
the modern al-‘Asafir in the district of at-TanAnir is 22 kilometers from 
aS-Sukik (a8-Sihijjat). 

From as-Suktk to al-Bitan, or Kabr al-‘Ibadi, he gives the distance 
as 29 miles (49.8 km.); the present ruins of al-“ASSAr on the edge of the 
Nazjet al-Btane are 50 kilometers from as-Suktiik (a8-Sihijjat). From as- 
Suktiik to Rudan he makes the distance 14 miles (23.8 km.); the actual 
distance to the Brejéet Hamed being 24 kilometers. 

From al-Bitaén to at-Ta‘labijje he gives the distance as 29 miles 
(49.3 km.); the actual distance is 50 kilometers. From al-Bitan to al- 
Muhallabijje he gives the distance as 14 miles (23.8 km.); the remains 
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of ancient reservoirs at al-‘ArajeS are actually 23 kilometers from al- 
Bitan (al-‘ASSar). 

The total distance from at-Ta‘labijje to the station of Fejd he gives 
as 92 miles (156 km.), the actual distance being 200 kilometers. 

From at-Ta‘labijje to al-Huzejmijje he gives the distance as 32 miles 
(54.4 km.); al-Huzejmijje coincides with the ruins of the station of Zertd 
at an actual distance of 60 kilometers from at-Ta‘labijje. Al-Rumejs, which 
he places at 14 miles (23.8 km.) from at-Ta‘labijje, is probably the present 
Brejét al-Wusét, at an actual distance of 26 kilometers. 

From al-Huzejmijje to al-Agfor he gives the distance as 24 miles 
(40.8 km.); the actual distance from Zerad (al-Huzejmijje) to al-Agfor, 
where there are celebrated wells with water which runs even at the present 
time, is 60 kilometers. From al-Huzejmijje to Batn al-Ararr he gives the 
distance as 15 miles (25.5 km.); al-Ararr is probably the deserted Brejct 
al-Ararr at an actual distance of 38 kilometers from Zertd. 

From al-Agfor to Fejd he gives the distance as 36 miles (61.2 km.), 
the actual distance being 72 kilometers. From al-Agfor to al-Kara’in he 
gives the distance as 20 miles (34 km.); al-Karaé’in refers to hills north- 
east of Fejd. 

From Fejd to Tfiz he gives the distance as 31 miles (52.7 km.); Tiz 
is the modern at-Tfizi at 64 kilometers to the southwest of Fejd. From 
Fejd to al-Karnatan he reckons the distance as 17 miles (28.9 km.); al- 
Karnatan (more properly al-Karnan, al-Kranén of today) are rocky hills 
36 kilometers southwest of Fejd. 


KopAMa’s, AL-JA‘KUBI’S, AND AuL-HAMDANI’S ACCOUNTS 


Along the same route from al-Ktfa to Taiz Kodama, Hardg (De Goeje), 
pp. 185f., gives precisely the same figures as those of Ibn Hordadbeh 
for the distances between the main stations, with, however, the following 
exceptions: from al-Kadesijje to al-Murita he reckons 14 miles, this prob- 
ably being due to a copyist’s mistake for 24 miles, the figure given by 
Ibn Hordadbeh; from Zubala to a-Suktik he estimates it 18 miles (Ibn 
Hordadbeh: 21 miles); from at-Ta‘labijje to al-Huzejmijje he gives as 
33 miles (Ibn Hordadbeh: 32 miles); from Fejd to Tfiz, 33 miles (Ibn 
Hordadbeh: 31 miles). 

Kodama knew of al-Kar‘a’, al--Akaba, and Zubala as provided with 
various buildings, Zubala being occupied by many people. Fejd was in 
his time and has always been an important oasis. 

Al-Ja‘kibi, Buldén (De Goeje), pp. 311 f., merely enumerates the 
principal stations without specifying their distances; he indicates, however, 
the tribes in whose territory they were situated. He asserts that from 
al-Kifa to the HegAz the road leads south, past inhabited stations with 
good water. The caliphs of the Hasem family (Abbassides) erected nu- 
merous solid buildings resembling castles along this road. The various 
stations follow in this order: al-Kadesijje, al-Murita, al-Kar‘a’, Wakisa, 
al-‘Akaba, al-Ka‘, Zubala, ax-Sukfik, Bitan or Kabr al-‘Tbadi. The last four 
stations lie in the territory of the Beni Asad. At-Ta'‘labijje is a fortified 
town. Zertid and al-Agfor belong to the Tajj, as well as Fejd and Ttz. 

The distances given along this route by Ibn Roste, A‘ldk (De Goeje), 
pp.175f., are also the same as those furnished by Ibn Hordadbeh, with one 
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exception. Ibn Roste apparently reckons it 30, instead of the more correct 
24, miles from al-Kadesijje to al-Murita, this error being due perhaps 
to a duplication of the 6 miles between al-Kadesijje and al-‘Odejb. 

Ibn Roste includes a few details about the various stations that are 
not mentioned by Ibn Hordadbeh; for example: that al-“Odejb is a former 
Persian military post; that the original steep slope of al-‘Akaba has been 
graded. Some of his place names are also different from those of Ibn 
Hordadbeh. For the evening meal station of al-Kubejbat he uses the place 
name as-Sama’, a name which to all appearances arose from a note to 
the effect that the locality was provided with reservoirs of rain water 
(mw as-sama’). He writes ‘‘al-Bitanijje’” instead of the “al-Bitan’” and 
“Duran” or “Wuran” instead of the “Rudan” of Ibn Hordadbeh. The “al-Ru- 
mejs” of Ibn Hordadbeh is replaced by the word ‘‘al-"Ajn’”, undoubtedly 
incorrectly, as there has never been any spring water stream (‘ajn) at 
this locality. 

Tz is designated as “a fertile station (manzal hasab)”’ occupied by the 
Beni Asad nomads” instead of more correctly as ‘“‘a fortified station (manzal 
hasan),” probably as aresult of an interchange of letters very easy in the 
Arabic alphabet. According to al-Ja‘ktbi, op. cit., p. 811, the station of Tiiz 
belonged to the Tajj tribe, but, according to Ibn Roste, to the Asad. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miller), Vol. 1, pp. 183f., knew of the same sta- 
tions on the Pilgrim Road from al-Ktfa to Ttz; his distances, however, 
are different from those of Ibn Hordadbeh and can be correct neither 
individually nor as a sum total. Besides distances he also records the 
degrees and minutes of geographical latitude. His figures follow: 


INTE UE a2 oe oe 32°; thence to al-Kadesijje, ..... 14 miles. 
Al-Kadesijje ...82°; thence to al-Murita,........ 36 miles. 
Al-Murita ..... 31° 32’; thence to al-Kara’,...... 25 miles. 
TA Cat aaa a. we oo vUNeNnce, LOmW akisa, -) noo. 22 miles. 
Wakiga on f2 0% 30° 30’; thence to al-“Akaba,..... 25 miles. 
Al-‘Akaba ..... 50°s thencerto al-Kay dda. + 20 miles. 
pA Rae Or nites, 29° 20" thencezto- Zubala,. 620. = 18 miles. 
VA DOE IE aN se 29° 15'; thence to aS-Sukfik,..... 19 miles. 
A8-Sukak...... 29°: thence to al-Bitén,....... 2. 22 miles. 
Al-Bitaén....... 28°; thence to al-Huzejmijje,....28 miles. 
Al-Huzejmijje. .27° 40’; thence to al-Agfor,...... 20 miles. 
IPAS TOM. Seas" 272 20) then Cee tov CIs ce sete eee 28 miles. 
1S ta RS ae ie Pose NED CC. LO. LU tee ae ern 24 miles. 


Al-Hamdani’s total distance from al-Kfifa to Tiiz is 291 miles, where- 
as according to Ibn Hordadbeh it is 380 miles. Ibn Hordadbeh’s figures 
are more accurate. According to al-Hamdani al-Ktfa lies in the same 
latitude as al-Kadesijje, although the latter actually lies 27 kilometers 
to the south of the former. From al-Kadesijje to al-Murita al-Hamdani 
indicates as 36 miles; since this distance should be 24 miles, the interval 
between al-Kadesijje and al-‘Odejb has undoubtedly been included twice. 


AL-MUKADDASI’S, IBN GUBEJR’S, AND JAKUT’S ACCOUNTS 


Al-Mukaddasi (Ahsan [De Goeje], pp. 107f., 250f.) repeats Ibn Hor- 
dadbeh’s figures for the distances between the main stations, the only 
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difference being that he estimates the stretch between al-Kadesijje and 
al-Murita at 17, instead of the more nearly correct 24, miles, perhaps 
owing to confusion with the approximate distance of 17 miles from al- 
‘Odejb to al-Murita. Furthermore, from al-Murita to al-Kar‘a’ he correctly 
measures 22 miles, whereas all others give this stretch as 32 miles. 

Ibn Gubejr, Rihla (De Goeje), pp. 205—210, returning in 1184 from 
al-Medina to al-Kiifa arrived with a train of pilgrims on April 28 at the 
rock called al-Mahrik (the Perforated), which derives its name from a 
conspicuous hole in its upper portion. The opening was continually being 
widened by the action of the wind. The travelers rested themselves in the 
valley of al-Kuri&, which is destitute of water. Towards evening they re- 
sumed their march and in the morning arrived at the settlement of Fejd, 
having thus covered half the distance from al-Medina to al-Kifa. From 
here to al-Kfifa 12 days were reckoned by a straight and easy road, 
provided copiously with water in numerous reservoirs. They started at 
night and on May 1 rested at al-Agfor before noon. In the afternoon the 
march was resumed, and late in the evening camp was pitched in a level 
steppe. During the night they marched on again and arrived at nine 
o'clock at the station of Zertid. Their next march to at-Ta‘labijje was 
similar. On the way from at-Ta‘labijje to al-Kifa there were only three 
stations with water enough to satisfy all, men as well as beasts. These 
stations were: Zubala, Wakisa, and a place near a certain canal issuing 
from the Euphrates near al-Kifa. Other stations were also provided with 
water, which, however, did not suffice for all. From at- Ta‘labijje they pro- 
ceeded to the Birket al-Margtm, to as- -Sukik, to at-Tananir, to Zubala, 
to al- Hajtaman, and thence to a reservoir filled with water lying south 
of ‘Akabat as- Sejtan; the access to the latter station was by a difficult 
but short detour. Along the Pilgrim Road they saw countless reservoirs, 
by each of which there was a fortified building such as is erected by 
the nomads. Finally they arrived at the station of Wakisa, whence it 
takes three days to reach al-Kifa. From Wakisa they went to Lowza; 
to al-Kar‘a’, where they discovered the remains of old structures; to a 
large rain onde to Manarat al-Kurin; and to al-“Odejb. The settlement 
of ar-Ruhbe was passed by them at a distance of one parasang, and then, 
passing al-KAdesijje and an-Negef, they proceeded to al-Ktifa, where they 
arrived at sunrise on May 12. — 

The perforated rock al-Mahrtk, now called al-Mhartka, is northeast 
of the station of Tiiz, or at-Tizi, which is not named by Ibn Gubejr. 
The name of the valley of al-KurfiS has been preserved in that of Ab-al- 
Kras. The Birket al-Margtim is the old al-Bitan, or Kabr al-‘Ibadi. Al- 
Hajtaman comprises, in fact, two stations, that of al-Ka* and that of 
al-Hejtam. The station before, or south of, ‘Akabat as- Sejtan (al-‘Akaba) 
is either al-‘Amja’ or the old al- Galha’. The Lowza (not “Lowra,”’ as 
printed) well lies some 23 kilometers north of WAakisa. The large rain 
pond not named by Ibn Gubejr was probably al-Mrite. Manarat al-Kuran 
is the modern Ummu Krfn, lying within 59 kilometers of al-Kar‘a’. The 
pilgrims did not enter the settlement of ar- -Ruhbe but spent the night to 
the north of it, by a canal which supplied al-Kadesijje and the lands of 
ar-Ruhbe with water from the Euphrates. 

Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 28, records these stations: 
al-Kadesijje, al-‘Odejb, al-Murita, al-Kar‘a, Wakisa, al-‘Akaba, al-Ka’, 
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Zubala, Suktik (spelled without the article), Kabr al-‘Ibadi, and also 
at-Ta‘labijje; he gives no distances. 


IBN BATTUTA’S AND HAGGI HALFA’S ACCOUNTS 


In 1326 Ibn Battita (Tuhfa [Defrémery and Sanguinetti], Vol. 1, 
pp. 408-414) traveled with a large train from Mecca to al-Kifa. From the 
hill of al-Mahraik he marched to the WAdi al-Kur&8, where there was no 
water available; thence to the fort of Fejd, lying midway between Mecca 
and Bagdad; and thence to al-Kifa, to reach which 12 days were con- 
sidered necessary, traveling by an easy route provided with water in 
various reservoirs. The station of al-Agfor was celebrated for the love 
of Gamil and Butejna. Duly rested in the level steppe, the travelers 
visited Zerfid, at-Ta‘labijje, and the Birket al-Margtim, where, by the 
roadside, a Shine had been erected, on top of which there was a large heap 
of stones, every pilgrim contributing a stone. There was also a large 
cistern there with water enough to satisfy all. At the station of al-Ma- 
Skak there were two cisterns with pure and good water. At at-Tananir 
a reservoir filled with water was found. From Zub4la they proceeded to 
al-Hajtaman, where there were two cisterns; they rested south of the 
‘Akabat as- Sejtan and ascended this steep Elone without much difficulty; 
they encamped at the station of WaAakisa; then at Lowza, where there 
was a large reservoir; at al-Mesaged with three cisterns; at the Manarat 
al-Kurtin; at al-‘Odejb; and finally at al-Kadesijje. Of the former town 
only a large village has remained amid palm groves irrigated by ditches 
supplying water from the Euphrates. Hence Ibn Batttita proceeded to 
MeShed ‘Ali (an-Negef). — 

After Ibn Battfita had passed al-Agfor he encamped in the level 
steppe either at al-Ararr or al-Mkanna‘. The nomads of central Arabia 
do not observe the custom of throwing stones on graves or piling them 
into heaps in honor of some saint. This has been a custom observed only 
by pilgrims coming from settled countries. Ibn Battfita records the name 
of the station of al-Masktk, while all the other Arabic authors refer to 
as- Sukik. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihan numa’ (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 548, follow- 
ing old records, gives an account of the Pilgrim Road from Bagdad to al- 
Medina. The way leads from al-Kifa to Meghed ‘Ali, the key of the de- 
sert of Negef; thence to the reservoir of Mu‘tebe in the valley of as- 
Siba’; thence to the station of al-Kar‘a’, with water; thence to Mesged 
Sa‘d al-Fezari, once also called Sa‘d Wakkas; thence to Wakisa, where 
Malek Shah, ruler of Persia, ordered a well to be sunk 15 cubits wide 
and 400 cubits deep and its interior to be lined with masonry of dressed 
ashlar; thence to the wells of ‘Akabat a3- Sejtan; thence to the dry well 
of Ka’ and rain ponds of Bujtik; thence to the reservoirs of Bartan or 
Kubbet al-‘Ibadi; and thence to at-Ta‘labijje. The last mentioned was the 
terminus of a branch of the Pilgrim Road coming in from the town of 
WaAset by way of Sa‘s Sa‘a, Is;)DAt al2*Ajn, Sahijje, Ahadijje, Hawha’, Sa- 
wijje, and Line. From at-Ta‘labijje the main road leads to Huzejmijje; 
thence to Huktkijjet Fejd, where spring water is available; and thence to 
the reservoirs of Sar and Sumejr, where the way to al- Medina branches 
off. Along the entire course of the Pilgrim Road vestiges can be traced 
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of the activities of Zobejde, consort of one of the Abbasside caliphs, and 
of Malek Shah. — The Musawwada gihan numa (Codex vindobonensis), fol. 
188, indicates a distance of 256 miles, or 85 parasangs, between WaAaset 
and at-Ta‘labijje and of 25 miles from Line to at-Ta‘labijje. — 

Instead of the desert of Negef we should read the desert of Negd. 
From an-Negef the Pilgrim Road led to the desert of Negd, which began 
and still begins as near'as the station of al-‘Odejb (or “Ajn as-Sejjed). 
The name Mu‘tebe derives its origin from an erroneous transcription of 
the word al-Murita. After al-Ka° the important station of Zubala is 
omitted. “Bujik” is a misspelling of the ancient Suktk. “Bartan” stands 
incorrectly for Bitan, or Kabr al-‘Ibadi, the modern al-’ASSar. Instead of 
Line the text has LD. Sawijje I identify with al-HSejbi, Hawha with 
the important watering place of Gawha, AhAdijje with at-Tahadid. “Sar” 
stands for the correct Tfiz; “Sumejr” for Samira. The distance given by 
Haggi Halfa between Line and at-Ta'labijje is also incorrect. 


APPEND BEX Il 
PAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF ZERUD AND ENVIRONS 


In 680 two Arabs returning from a pilgrimage and approaching the 
station of Zerfid overtook Husejn, son of ‘Ali, who was on his way to 
al-Kfifa, and offered him their company. At the station of at-Ta‘labijje 
and also at other points on the road new adherents joined him. At the 
station of Zubdla he learned that Muslim ibn ‘Akil, his cousin, had been 
killed and that the inhabitants of al-Kifa had turned away from him. 
Afterwards Husejn was deserted by all except those who had accompanied 
him the whole way from al-Medina. With these he passed the station of 
Batn al-‘Akaba and arrived at Seraf, where he deviated to the left in 
order to evade a troop despatched against him from al-Kadesijje. All the 
important points on the inhabited border between Haffan and al-Kutku- 
tane were occupied by the enemy, who intended to prevent his arrival at 
al-Kiafa. When in the valley of Du Husam he was pursued by enemy 
horsemen commanded by al-Hurr ibn Jazid at-Tamini al-Jarbti, who was 
remarkably well acquainted with the country. He induced Husejn, how- 
ever, not to proceed to the station of al-“Odejb, still thirty-eight miles 
distant, but to turn more to the left. Husejn did so and traveling via 
‘Odejb al-Heganat arrived at the Kasr Beni MukAatel. (At-Tabari, Ta’rth 
[De Goeje], Ser. 2, pp. 291—297.) — 

Husejn took the Pilgrim Road from the station of Zertid as far as 
Seraf. Haffan coincides with the small settlement of al-Kajem of modern 
times, al-Kutkutane now being called at-Tuktukane. The entire borders 
between these two fortified settlements were occupied, and Husejn was too 
weak to force a passage by violence. Hence he decided to give al-Kutku- 
tane a wide berth and to proceed in a northwesterly direction in order 
that he might reach al-Kifa or Irak either from the west or from the 
northwest. The valley of Du Husam is the modern al-Heseb, m being 
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frequently replaced by b. ‘Odejb al-HegAnat is the name given to the 
head of the valley where the spring of al-‘Odejb (‘Ajn as-Sejjed) wells 
up. The habitation called Kasr Beni MukAtel is the modern settlement 
of Setata. 

Abu Mihnaf adds (ibid., pp. 300-305) that on his march Husejn ar- 
rived at a locality called al-Béda. Ibn Abi-l-“Ajzar (ibid.) tells us that 
Husejn proceeded to “Odejb al-Heganat (‘Odejb of the Female Riding Ca- 
mels) — a locality so-called because the female riding camels of King 
Noman used to graze there—and thence to the habitation called Kasr 
Beni Mukatel. — Al-Béda corresponds with the plain of al-Béza bounded 
on the west by the valley of Du Husam (al-Heseb). 

Ibn Roste, A‘ldk (De Goeje), pp. 175f., states that the station of 
Zertid was called al-Huzejmijje, because Huzejmat ibn al-Hazem had or- 
dered a reservoir built there for the interception of rain water and had 
set up a pumping apparatus to be worked by camels. Very often when 
pilgrims do not find any water at the station of Zerfid they have to obtain 
it at a place near by which belongs to the Beni Tamim. The environs of 
Zertid are all covered with reddish sand. 

Kodama, Hardg (De Goeje), p. 186, describes al-Huzejmijje as a 
fortified town. A mosque with a pulpit, baths, and many wells, but very 
little water, is stated to have been found there. 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 254, mentions al-Huzejmijje as 
a station with half-choked cisterns of rain water and with wells that are 
of no use. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 528, records that the hill of Mur- 
beh rises in the mountains near the station of Zerfid. — As there are no 
mountains about Zertid, we must read in place of gebel (mountain) habi 
(rope), the term for a long sand drift or a tongue of a sand desert. 
These are numerous in the environs of Zerid. This conforms with al- 
‘Emrani’s assertion (Jakat, Mugam [Wustenfeld], Vol. 4, p. 483) that 
Marbah is a sandy tract near Zertid. — Both Murbeh and Marbah prob- 
ably refer to the present al-Madbah. D may well have improperly been 
copied as v and the dot of the d misplaced above the h. Al-Madbah is 
a line of dunes running from southeast.to northwest of Zeriid. 

Ibn Gubejr, Rihla (De Goeje), p. 206, states that the station of Ze- 
rad lies in a basin encompassed by an extensive plain of sand. A large 
enclosure is erected here not unlike a fortress, and many small houses 
are built within it. Such an enclosure is called kasr in these parts. Water, 
not very palatable, was drawn from wells. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 928, uses the name Zertid for a sandy waste 
on the Pilgrim Road between the stations of at-Ta‘labijje and al-Huzej- 
mijje. He cites the opinion of Ibn al-Kalbi that Zerfid al-‘Atika is a fortified 
station provided with a rain pond, which lies one mile to the north of al- 
Huzejmijje. According to others (Jakit, loc. cit.) the Pilgrim Road from 
al-Kafa traverses the sand deserts of aS-Sitha and as-Sakik. The latter 
consists of five long, white sand drifts. Two of these five drifts are 
called Zertid, one is called al-Rarr, another — the most difficult to cross — 
Murbeh, and finally comes at-Tarida, which is the most easily passed 
of all and beyond which the Pilgrim Road ultimately reaches the moun- 
tainous Hegaz. At Zertid the Tarleb once fought with the Beni Jarbt,, 
a fight famous amongéthe Arabs. — 
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Jakit calls the station al-Huzejmijje and uses the name Zertd only 
for a desert of sand. Wistenfeld corrects (ibid., Vol. 5, p. 229) the text 
here, substituting agbul for ahbul. In the vicinity of the station of Zerud, 
or al-Huzejmijje, there are no mountains or hills (agbul), but there are 
many ahbul, or more or less wide tracts of dunes that measure a great 
many kilometers in length. Mountains and hills (agbul) are reached on 
the southward course only beyond the station of al-Agfar. The sandy 
waste of a’-Siha may be identified with the desert of ad-Dhana south 
of the station of as-Sihijjat. AS-Sakik is a sandy plain near the station 
of aS-Sukiik. Zertid is the name of the dunes between the station of at- 
Ta‘labijje and Zerfid. Murbeh should read al-Madbah; al-Rarr (or al-Ararr) 
denotes the wells and short stretch of dunes before the station of al-Agfar 
is reached; and the name at-Tarida arose — in my opinion — out of the 
correct al-‘Aride, as the plain to the west of al-Agfar is called. The moun- 
tains of the Heg4z begin before the station of Fejd is reached. These 
mountains are described as belonging to the Hegaz because the station 
of Fejd and, indeed, very frequently the whole Pilgrim Road were included 
within the administrative district of the town of Mecca — that is, in 
the Hegaz. 

The Habalaj Zerfid (Two Sand Drifts of Zerfid) are altered into the 
Gabalaj Zertid (Two Mountains of Zerfid) in the narrative describing the 
pilgrimage of the caliph al-Manstr (Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [ Balak, 1285 
ASH. [78Y 0 ul57p00)- 

About the end of 1326 Ibn Battfita (Tuhfa [Defrémery and San- 
guinetti], Vol. 1, p. 410) visited Zerfid and found there a fortress composed 
of small cottages built close to one another in a basin encompassed by 
sand drifts. The water in the wells did not taste good. 

About four miles to the east of al-Huzejmijje, near the watering 
place of Urata, Jakit (op.cit., Vol. 4, p. 946) indicates the watering 
place of al-HaSimijje, the property of the Beni al-Haret ibn Talaba of 
the Asad tribe. He refers to a settlement called at-Tiba (zbid., Vol. 3, 
p. 568) near Zerid. — This at-Tiba may undoubtedly be identified with 
at-Tajjiba or Tajjebt Ism, names which were given to the settlement of 
Bak‘a’ in order to avert the unfortunate impression that would be conveyed 
by bak‘a’, a term indicating a sterile woman. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 951, uses al-Habir to denote the sandy waste 
surrounding the station of Zertd. 

Elijah of Nisibis, Opus chronologicum (Brooks), p. 205, employs the 
name al-Hiabir in describing the same desert. 

Al-Mukaddasi, op. cit., p. 254, states that in the middle of the sand 
desert of Habir there is the Kabr al-‘IbA4di, a grave with a large heap 
of stones over it. — The Kabr al-‘Ibadi is the modern al-“A8Sar, which 
lies within 120 kilometers to the northeast of Zerfiid. Hence we must 
locate al-Habir in the desert of ad-Dhana. 


APPENDIX HI 
AT-TA‘LABIJJE 


In the time of Ibn Roste (A‘ldk [De Goeje], p. 175) at-Ta‘labijje 
was a fortified town with a game‘ (cathedral mosque), a minbar (pulpit), 
numerous baths, a market place, and rain ponds. 

Al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 380, narrates that in 924 A.D. 
Abu Taher SulejmAn ibn al-Hasan ibn Bahram al-Gann4bi, the lord of 
al- Bahrejn, at the head of five hundred horse and six hundred foot, 
attacked and completely plundered a pilgrim caravan returning from 
Mecca. This occurred on the sandy tract of al-Habir in the direction of 
at-Ta‘labijje. — Al-Habir is the name of the sand dunes of ad-Dhana to 
the north of at-Ta‘labijje. 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 254, adds that the settlement 
of at-Ta‘labijje, which lies about a third of the way along the road to 
Mecca, has many rain ponds from which water is drawn by means of a 
special pumping apparatus. The inhabited fort was provided with a well 
of fresh spring water. 

When in the spring of 1184 Ibn Gubejr (Rihla [De Goeje], p. 206) 
visited at-Ta‘labijje he saw the remains of the old walls of the fort; by 
them there was a large rain pond to which access was obtained by steps 
on three sides. 

Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 925, knew of at-Ta‘labijje as a station between 
as- Suktik and al- Eric eaniite. about one-third of the way along the Pilgrim 
Road to Mecca. Almost one mile from at-Ta‘labijje water is present at 
ad-Duwég"e, where there is also a rain-water reservoir called Hamd as- 
Sabil and dunes which extend as far as al-Huzejmijje. — Hamd as-Sabil 
is identical with the rain pond of Talhat al-Hamd to the southeast of at- 
Ta‘labijje. 

About the end of 1326 (Ibn Battfiita, Tuhfa [Defrémery and San- 
guinetti], Vol. 1, p. 410) nothing was left of the station of at-Ta‘labijje 
but a fort half in ruins and a deep rain pond approached by steps. During 
the time of a pilgrimage the place was enlivened by the Arabs who came 
to sell their camels, goats, sheep, butter, and sour milk. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihdn numa’ (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 531, de- 
scribes at-Ta‘labijje, in agreement with the oldest available records, as a 
fortified town supplied with plenty of water and situated where the first 
third of the road from al-Kffa to Mecca ends. — This, however, gives 
us a picture of at-Ta‘labijje at some time in the ninth century and not 
in the seventeenth century, when Haggi Halfa wrote. 

The environs also of at-Ta‘labijje were known to the Arabic author- 
ities. 

Jaktt, op.cit., Vol. 4, p. 938, states that al-Wa’‘sa’ is the name of 
the dunes teavceed by the Pilgrim Road between at-Ta‘labijje and al- 
Huzejmijje. Zobejdet umm Ga‘far, consort of Harun ar-Rashid, ordered 
a rain-water reservoir called al-Kunej‘a to be built amid these drifts 
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(ibid., p. 196). — In my opinion we must read al-Kutej‘a, as the rain- 
water reservoir in question lies on the Pilgrim Road by the Nazjet al- 
Kté‘a (for al-Kutej‘a), twenty-five kilometers to the south of at-Ta'‘labijje. 

A locality called az-Zobejr (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 917) lies in the desert 
within a short distance of at-Ta‘labijje. — The well of az-Zebar now 
lies within twenty-eight kilometers to the southeast of at-Ta‘labijje. 

According to Ibn Gubejr, op. cit., p. 207, to the north of at-Ta‘labijje, 
between it and a&-Sukik, was the rain-water reservoir of al-Margim, 
which derived its name from a man who was stoned to death and whose 
grave rises by the roadside. The pilgrims passing by throw on it stones, 
which form a high heap. 

Al-Mukaddasi, loc. cit., knew of a small station called al-Bitan with 
half choked-up wells and remains of old structures, lying between at- 
Ta‘labijje and aS-Sukik. — The name of al-Bitan has survived in the 
name of the NA&zjet al-Btane by the half-ruined station of Brejéet al- 
“ASSar. 
According to Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 661, Bitan lies between as- 
Sukik and Zubala and belongs to the Beni NaSira of the Beni Asad. 
Within nine miles of Bitan in the direction of at-Ta‘labijje there was one 
well preserved and one half-choked-up rain pond called at-Tanahi (op. cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 876); two miles farther away was the pond of Ga‘far; within 
three miles of this was the pond of al-Husejn, an officer of the caliph 
Harun ar-Rashid ibn al-Mahdi; and another eight miles farther south 
was the Mesged at-Ta‘labijje. — It can be seen from this record of Jaktt 
how thoroughgoing was the official description of the Pilgrim Road from 
Bagdad to Mecca. 


DOP PoiGeN Dux LV 
THE STATION OF FEJD IN HISTORY 


The oasis of Fejd was very important even prior to the introduction 
of Islam. 

At the beginning of summer, 625 A.D., Abu Salama made a raid 
on the encampment of the Asad tribe pitched by the watering place of 
Katan in the administrative district of Negd (Ibn Hisam, Stra [Wusten- 
feld], Vol. 1, p. 975). 

Al-Mas‘fidi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 245, states that Katan is a mountain 
in the district of Fejd on the border of Negd. 

Ibn as-Sikkit writes (Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 188f.) that Mount 
Katan rises in the Beni “Abs territory hetwocn the valley of ar-Rumma 
and the territory of the Beni Asad. An abundance of water and many 
date palms are said to exist there. Al-Wakedi (cbid.) records that Katan 
is a mountain or watering place within the district of Fejd in the Beni 
Asad territory. — 

According to all these records we must locate Katan between the 
oasis of Fejd and the valley of ar-Rma’. 


THE STATION OF FEJD IN HISTORY ZG 


In 657 ‘Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, mounted a riding camel, along- 
side which his mare ran without any rider on her back; arriving at 
the oasis of Fejd, he was greeted with enthusiastic cheers by the Tajj 
and Asad tribes. Thence he proceeded by way of at-Ta‘labijje and al- 
Asad to Du Kar and the environs of al-Basra. (At-Tabari, Taw vih [De 
Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 3148f.) — From at-Ta‘labijje ‘Ali turned to the north- 
east, Du Kar being the modern Abu Rar. 

In 762 a force despatched by the caliph Abu Ga‘far al-Manstr 
established a strong encampment at the oasis of Fejd and fenced it in 
with a deep moat, which was filled in and leveled only after many years. 
The force was intended to cut off the connection of the inhabitants of 
al-Kaifa with the insurgent followers of the family of ‘Ali in al-Medina. 
(bids Ser. 8, .p.. 2242) 

Al-Ja‘ktbi, Bulddn (De Goeje), p. 312, states that the city of Fejd, 
situated at the base of the Salma mountains, was the seat of the ad- 
ministrator of the district which was traversed by the Pilgrim Road to 
Mecca. The town was inhabited by the members of the Tajj tribe. 

Ibn Roste, A‘ldk (De Goeje), p. 176, also records that the adminis- 
trator of the district traversed by the Pilgrim Road had his seat at Fejd, 
lying almost half-way between Mecca and al-Kiifa. The station was in- 
habited by many members of the Tajj tribe, who raised grain on fields 
irrigated from an aqueduct. There was a game‘ (cathedral mosque) in 
the town. 

In 907 the members of the Tajj tribe beleaguered for three days 
the commander of pilgrims at Fejd, but were repelled by a sortie on 
the fourth day (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 3, p. 2278). 

Kodama, Hardg (De Goeje), p. 186, states that Fejd is provided 
with an aqueduct and tilled, and that there is a minbar (pulpit) in the 
mosque of the station, which is the seat of the administrator of the district. 

In 924 the Carmathians infested the Pilgrim Road. The first train of 
pilgrims made a halt at Fejd, but was subsequently attacked by the 
Carmathians in al-Habir. When the news had reached the other pilgrims, 
they assembled at Fejd and prepared to resist; but most of them were 
slaughtered, and those who succeeded in making good their escape perished 
of thirst and starvation in the desert. (‘Arib, Sila [De Goeje], p. 118f.) 

Al-Istahri, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 20, writes that Fejd, at which 
there is not much water, lies within the territory of the Tajj tribe, two 
marches from the two mountain ranges. The inhabitants, members of the 
Tajj tribe, had small palm plantations and fields. In some years they 
were in the habit of leaving the station and searching for pasture lands 
in the desert. — Al-Istahri seems to confound Fejd with Zerid. Fejd 
lies at the very foot of the Salma mountains and in consequence is not 
situated within a two days’ journey of them and of the Ega’ range, as 
is Zerid. Moreover, as Fejd toward the middle of the tenth century was 
strongly fortified and densely inhabited, it does not seem probable that 
the inhabitants would have been accustomed to leave their gardens and 
fields rove in the desert. ~ 

About 985 (al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan [De Goeje], p. 254) Fejd was 
a small town and had a fort with iron gates, baths, and a pond; and the 
local market supplied all the commodities of. life. Numerous springs, 
spring wells, and cisterns provided water that was not very good but 
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sufficed both for the inhabitants and pilgrims. Pure fresh water could 
be obtained near the oasis. Fejd was included within the administrative 
district of the Hegaz. The pilgrims who were en route from al-KAadesijje 
would leave part of their stores there. As in the second half of the 
tenth century the oasis of Fejd was under the sway of the Carmathians, 
no sermons were preached in the local game’. — 

Al-Mukaddasi includes Fejd within the Hegaz because it was the 
seat of the administrator of the district which was traversed by the 
Pilgrim Road and depended on Mecca. 

In 990 Ibn al-Garrah, chief of the Tajj tribe, fell upon a train of 
pilgrims between Samira and Fejd and left the way clear only after he 
had extorted three thousand dirhem and various articles of clothing (Ibn 
al-Atir, Kamil [Tornberg], Vol. 9, p. 48). 

In 1022 the Arabs, led by Hemar ibn ‘Uda of the Beni Nebhan, 
surrounded a train of pilgrims at Fejd and were not contented when only 
one thousand dinars had been offered them. In order to terrify the 
pilgrims, Hemar rode around them in his armor, but received a deadly 
wound from an arrow; whereupon his confederates scattered and the 
pilgrims passed on. (Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 229.) 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wistenfeld), pp. 718f, records that Fejd lies to 
the east of the Salma mountains, which belong to the Tajj tribe. Within 
sixteen miles of Fejd, in the direction of al-Agfor and to the south of 
the Pilgrim Road, the hill of “‘Unejza rises in the territory of the Beni 
Sa‘d ibn Ta‘laba of the Asad ibn Huzejma tribe. The watering places of 
al-Kahfa and al-Ba‘tida are to be found near “‘Unejza. The way to al- 
Ba‘tida passes between Negfat al-Marrfiit and the sand desert of Gurad. 
The members of the Beni Tuhajja clan have their camps there. The 
desolate plain of Bawlan, which produces no vegetation, extends almost as 
far as al-Ba‘tida. West of the ‘Unejza hill and south of the Pilgrim Road, 
within twenty miles of Fejd, lies al-“Akr or “Akr Salma, which belongs 
to the Beni Nebh@an, and still farther on rises the lofty reddish Mount 
al-Ramr in the territory of the Beni MuhaSen clan of the Asad tribe, 
at the base of which are the watering places of ar-Ruhejme and at- 
Ta‘labijje. Within sixteen miles of Fejd appears the extensive hill of 
Adana, which belongs to the Beni al-Karijje, who draw water at the 
neighboring watering place of Tagr. All these points constitute the sacred 
precincts of Fejd. Beyond Adana lie the isolated hills of al-Wirak, belong- 
ing to the Beni Tamma&h clan of the Asad tribe, who possess the water- 
ing places of Af‘a’ and al-Wiraka. Within sixteen miles of Fejd the two 
black mountains of ‘Ajan al-Karnejn tower close by the Pilgrim Road, 
and four miles from these is the watering place of an-Nabt, belonging 
to the clan of Beni al-H4ret ibn Ta‘laba of the Asad tribe. To the north 
of this spring and to the west of the Pilgrim Road rises the hill of al- 
Agwal, the property of the Beni Milkat of the Tajj tribe, who draw water 
from the wells of Ubda situated in a black, nearly impassable volcanic 
tract. Northwest of al-Agwal, within twelve miles of Fejd, is the hill of 
Dahnan, belonging to the Beni Nebhan clan of the Tajj tribe, and north- 
east of this hill within ten miles of Fejd is the hillock of al-Rubr, the 
property of the family of Beni Nu‘ejm of the Nebhan clan. North of 
these hillocks tower the mountains of Gas and Guldijje, also included 
within the sacred district of Fejd, from which, however, they are upwards 
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of thirty miles distant. They belong to the Ma‘kel family of the Gadila 
clan of the Asad tribe, who water their flocks at ar-Ramd, six miles from 
the two mountains. Southeast of this point the hill of as-Sadr rises close 
by a valley supplied with ground water. This hill also is the property 
of the Beni Ma‘kel. Farther east, thirty-six miles from Fejd, stretches 
the stony plain of al-Halla, which belongs to the Beni NasSira clan of 
the Asad tribe and in which the well of al-Gatg&te is situated. Between 
al-Halla and the station of al-Agfor, fifteen miles from Fejd, extend the 
broad uplands of at-Talam, with the well of az-Zawlanijje of the Beni 
Nasira clan. Al-Agfor does not lie within the sacred district. — 

Al-Bekri begins his description of the sacred district in the east, 
continues it to the south, and, passing by way of the west and north, 
returns to the east. Al-Agfor is the modern al-Agfar, east-northeast of 
Fejd. The hill of ‘Unejza must be sought in the Hazm SawwéAl, as al- 
Kahfa (the modern aé-Chafe) and al-Ba‘tida (the modern al-Ba‘tiza) lie 
at its western base. The sand desert does not abut upon Fejd; however, 
more or less extensive sand dunes are to be found on the plain to the 
east of this settlement, and hence al-Bekri’s sand desert of Gurad may 
be identical with the plain of as-Sa‘ire, and the Negfat al-Marrit, we may 
assume, were the hillocks along the Se%b of Ab-al-Kras. Bawlan (now 
Bolan) is a plain to the southwest of aé-Chafe. Mount al-Ramr is 
situated on the left side of Wadi Turmus southwest of the Bolan plain 
and south-southeast of Fejd. Ar-Ruhejme and at-Ta‘labijje are the modern 
ar-Ruhejmi and at-Ta‘élbi at the foot of al-Ramr. South of the last rises 
the isolated hill of Edne, under which the spring of Fegr wells up, in all 
probability the ancient Adana and Tagr. The spring of al-Af‘a’ appears by 
the river bed of al-‘Azejm to the southwest of al-Ramr. ‘Ajan al-Karnejn 
are the modern al-Kranén between which the Pilgrim Road runs. Al-Agwal 
is a hill north of al-Kranén, by which the well of al-Abze (no doubt 
identical with al-Bekri’s Ubda) is situated. Al-Rubr is a spring welling 
up on the southern slope of the Salma mountains almost due north of 
al-Abze. Guldijje, now al- -Gildijje towers to the north of Fejd. The hill 
of as-Sadr is now the tabular hill of as-Sidr situated by a spring of that 
name to the southeast of al- -Gildijje. The plain of al-Halla is the modern 
al-Ka‘, and al- Gatéate is al- Getjate of today. Some of the Sammar clans 
pronounce g as 7 (y). At-Talam are the tabular hills of Rhajjet an-Nabje 
and al-Lwébde. 

Jaktt, Mu'gam (Wustenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 33, states that the extensive 
red mountain of al-Gubejl, rising within sixteen miles of the oasis of 
Fejd, is included within the sacred district of Fejd. It is said to be the 
only mountain between this oasis and al-Kifa. — It is perhaps identical 
with al-Wabrijje northeast of Fejd. 

In 1165 a rumor spread that pilgrims had been attacked a year 
previously at Fejd, at-Ta‘labijje, and Wakisa, as well as in other places 
and that many of them had perished in the engagements. On account of 
this rumor and also because the crops that year had failed and hence 
everything was dear, the pilgrimage to al-Medina did not take place. 
Pest raged in the desert and carried off many Bedouins and their herds. 
(Ibn al-Atir, Kamil [Tornberg ], Vol. 11, p. 211.) 

By order of Gemaleddin abu Ga‘far, who was a vizier of the lord of 
Mosul and died in 1163, the station of Fejd was refortified (ibid., p. 203). 
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When he was at Fejd in the spring of 1185, Ibn Gubejr (Rihla [De 
Goeje], p. 205) saw a strong fort provided with towers and standing on 
a flat plain. Close by he saw a suburb encompassed with old ramparts 
and inhabited by Arabs who traded with the pilgrims. The latter had 
friends among the inhabitants and confided to them such portion of their 
stores as was considered sufficient for the return journey from Fejd to 
Bagdad. 

Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 927, states that Fejd is a small town almost 
midway between al-Ktifa and Mecca and that the pilgrims leave part of 
their stores under the care of the inhabitants, whom they repay with a 
certain fee. This arrangement was very convenient for the pilgrims and 
the inhabitants, who for a whole year prepared fodder which they after- 
wards sold to the pilgrims for their animals. As-Sakini records (zbid.) 
that Fejd comprises three districts inhabited by the ‘Omajrijjin, the Abu 
Salame family of the Hamdan clan, and the Beni Nebhan of the Tajj 
tribe. The journey from the station of Fejd by way of al-‘Orejme to 
Wadi al-Kura’ occupies six nights. To the north of this station there is 
no road to Syria, the space intervening between Fejd and Zubala and 
al-‘Akaba being one unrelieved sweep of sand desert; it is not traversed 
by wayfarers as it is not certain that water will always be obtainable. 
For that reason the road makes a detour in order to avoid the desert. 

Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 97 and notes 15f. 
on p. 101, gives a similar account of the situation of Fejd and of the 
stores deposited there by the pilgrims. He adds that the distance from 
Fejd to al-Ktfa measures 109 parasangs, the two mountain ranges of the 
Tajj tribe being 36, and the fortified and well-watered settlement of at- 
Ta‘labijje 86, miles distant. The Leiden manuscript of the Takwim con- 
tains a note to the effect that Fejd is a flourishing town with numerous 
inhabitants and a market place. The territory of the Tajj tribe extends 
from Fejd as far as Kabr al-‘Ibadi; the latter lies within 29 miles of at- 
Ta labijje. 

Ibn Battita (Tuhfa [Defrémery and Sanguinetti], Vol. 1, pp. 409f.) 
visited Fejd at the end of 13829. He states that it is a large fort with 
ramparts, lying in an extensive plain. The Arab population trades with 
the pilgrims. The latter enter Fejd in battle array with arms in their 
hands in order to intimidate the Arabs, who gather at the station long- 
ing for spoils. When at Fejd, Ibn Batttitta met two Arab emirs, sons of 
Muhanna ibn ‘Isa, who, with a train of both mounted and unmounted 
attendants, looked after the safety of the pilgrims and their animals. 

Haggi Halfa, Gehan numa (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 531, states 
that the district of Sa‘ade is famous for its town of Fejd, where there is 
plenty of water and the pilgrims can safely deposit their stores. Within 
a short distance the Salma mountains of the Tajj tribe are to be seen. 
The watering place of Ramr Marztk lies within two marches of the town 
and belongs to the Beni Asad. — It is more than questionable whether 
this watering place was still the property of the Beni Asad in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 


APPENDIX V 
HALED IBN AL-WALiD IN AL-BUZAHA 


A locality called al-Buzaha (sometimes written without the article) 
is known for the victory won there at the beginning of 633 A.D. by 
Haled ibn al-Walid over the prophet at-Tulejha of the Asad tribe (at- 
Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 1886, 1897). 

Following information derived from an eyewitness of the Asad tribe, 
Sejf ibn ‘Omar states (zbid., p. 1797) that Tulejha ibn Huwéled acted as 
prophet even before Mohammed’s death and, accompanied by many fol- 
lowers, pitched his camp in Samira. After the death of Mohammed he 
marched (zbid., p. 1886) from Samira to al-Buzaha, where he was joined 
by the members of the ‘Abs, Dubjan, and Tajj tribes. Abu Bekr despatched 
Haled ibn al-Walid from Du al-Kassa to march against them, ordering 
him to proceed against the Tajj tribe from the base (al-akndf) of the Salma 
mountains to al-Buzaha and al-Butah. Having arrived in the environs of 
al-Buzaha, Haled altered his direction, proceeded to the Aga’ mountains, 
and pitched his camp in as-Sunh. There after three days he was joined 
by many members of the Tajj tribe who had fled from al-Buzaha. From 
there he turned to al-Ansur, where the warriors of the Gadila clan of 
the Tajj tribe joined his force. — 

From Du al-Kassa near al-Medina Haled moved towards Samira by 
the route later to become Pilgrim Road. Having found no insurgents 
about Samira, he probably proceeded from at-Tizi northwestward along 
the southwestern spur of the Salma range. The Aga’ mountains proper 
he surely did not enter, as, once there, he might have been hemmed in 
without difficulty. Al-Ansur coincides with the modern an-Nsér, which 
lies within fifteen kilometers to the south of al-Bzaha. Sunh must be 
located near the mountains of Rumméan. 

Jakit, Mu'gam (Wistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 344, guided by Abu ‘Obejda, 
says that al-Aknaf denotes the mountains of the Tajj tribe, namely the 
ridges of Salma, Aga’, and al-Faradeg. 

Abu-l-Fadail, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 1, p. 86, states that al-Aknaf 
belongs to the Salma mountains near Fejd, or, according to others, that 
it denotes the two ranges of the Tajj tribe, Aga’ and Salma. He omits 
mention of al-Faradeg. 

Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 380, writes that al-Ansur is a watering 
place of the Tajj tribe on the edge of the sand desert within a short 
distance of the two ranges. 

Following a tradition preserved by ‘Emarat al-Asadi, Sejf narrates 
(at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 1891f.) that Tulejha and his adherents 
settled in al-Waredat. After the death of Mohammed, Tulejha was joined 
by the Rawt and Gadila clans of the Tajj tribe. At that time the Gadila 
had their camps in al-Kurdtida and al-Ansur, just outside the sand desert. 
The Rawt camped in al-Aknaf and in the environs of Fejd. Both these 
clans bore a grudge against the Asad and Ratafan tribes, by whom they 
had been oppressed prior to the advent of Mohammed. 
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Jakutt, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 55, was unable to locate the situation of 
al-Kurdida. — 

Al-Wardat lies within twenty-five kilometers to the northeast of 
Samira; hence the Moslems could not have assembled at that place while 
Tulejha and his adherents were still at Samira, but only after he had 
withdrawn to al-Bzaha. Haled first cleared the environs of the Salma 
and Rumman mountains of Tulejha’s followers and then, following him 
to al-Bzaha, encamped in al-Ansur (an-Nsér) and ultimately in al-Kur- 
dida, a camping ground which I locate near the head of the se%b of 
al-Kurde close to the al-Bzaha group of hills. 

The Arabic geographers had no accurate knowledge of the location 
of al-Buzaha. 

Al-Asma‘i states (al-Bekri, Mu‘gam [ Wiistenfeld], pp. 152f.; Jakit, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 601) that it is a watering place of the Tajj tribe, 
whereas aS-Sejbani assigns Buzaha to the Asad tribe. According to Abu 
‘Obejda it is a sandy tract beyond an-Nibag “opposite” the road to al- 
Ktfa. — In fact, al-Bzaha lies within the former Tajj territory. The 
discrepancy in the various descriptions will be understood when we con- 
sider that the Gadila clan of the Tajj tribe had their camps in al-Ansur 
as well as in al-Buzaha. Shortly before Mohammed’s day the Beni Asad 
expelled the Gadila and temporarily occupied al-Buz4aha. The Gadila repaired 
to the Aga’ range, but the hills in the environs of al-Buzaha remained 
under the control of the Asad until the defeat of Tulejha. 

Abu Mihnaf (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 1889) narrates that Haled 
encamped in the Aga’ mountains, reinforced his army, and engaged the 
enemy in Buzaha. 

Hisam ibn al-Kalbi (zbid., p. 1887) records that Haled moved from 
the watering station of Du al-Kassa against Tulejha, who awaited him 
at Buzaha, the watering place of the Beni Asad. Having approached the 
enemy, Haled despatched two spies, who, however, were slain. Then he 
turned against the Tajj tribe. HiSam ibn al-Kalbi (cbid., p. 1889) learned 
at second hand that Haled had advanced as far as the town of Uruk in 
the Salma mountains. — Uruk was a watering place with a small grove 
of palms at the northeastern base of the Salma range. 

According to a version preserved by Sahl ibn Jisuf (zbid., p. 1897), 
Sejf records that Haled enquired at al-Ramr of the members of the Asad 
tribe as to the teaching of Tulejha. — Al-Ramr lies on the road from 
al-Wardat to an-Nsér. 

According to the version of an eyewitness (zbid., p. 1898), Sejf states 
that the Moslems did not capture a single maiden of the Asad tribe 
when in al-Buzaha, because the maidens were well guarded in a place 
lying, according to Abu Ja‘ktb, between Mitkab and Felg. The women 
of the Kejs tribe at the time were between Felg and WAset and could not 
escape. In order to save them the Kejs embraced Islam. Tulejha fled to 
the Kalb and settled with them in Nak’. — 

Al-Buzaha was the headquarters of Tulejha’s adherents, where there 
were neither their tents nor their wives, children, or flocks; probably, 
however, a few younger women and girls were there who cooked for the 
tribesmen. Before the battle the Asad had hidden most of their womenfolk 
between Mitkab and Felg, whence they could flee after a defeat to the 
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camps of their tribe. The Kejs chose a place between Fel& and WaAset 
in which to hide their women; this place, however, was discovered by 
the Moslems. The context shows that Mitkab, Fels, and WAaset ought to 
be located near al-Buzaha, as the eyewitness who reports on these events 
was well acquainted with the environs. 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 617, records that the women of 
the Banu Asad were well guarded, whereas the women of the Kejs ibn 
Falg and WAsit clans were left between Mitkab and Fel&. Caetani, misled 
by the local names Felg and WAset, formed the clans of Kejs ibn Fale 
and Wasit, of which nothing was known to the Arabic authors. 

Tulejha fled on horseback and his wife on a camel (at-Tabari, op. 
cit.. Ser. 1, p. 1891; Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 602); thus they could not 
have taken a northerly direction and passed through the Neffid desert 
where their animals would have perished of thirst. They also could not 
have escaped to the west where they would have encountered the 
Moslem warriors. The only possible direction for their flight to the Kalb 
territory would have been to the east and northeast around the edge 
of the Neffd. Therefore an-Nak* must be located east or northeast of 
al-Bzaha. 

Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 701, states that Buk‘ is a locality within 
the Kalb territory in Syria and that Tulejha settled there after his defeat 
at Buzaha. — 

In the Kalb ecto? settlements in which it was possible to make 
a permanent stay (cstakarra) are to be found only at the oasis of al- 
Gowf and in the Sirhan depression north of the Neftid, where, however, 
no signs can be discovered of a settlement of Nak* (or Buk‘). Further- 
more, as it cannot be imagined that Tulejha and his wife could have 
proceeded northward through the Nefiid, the settlement in which he found 
a permanent abode must be sought to the south or southeast of the Nefid. 
In fact, within 130 kilometers to the northeast of al-BzAha we find the 
settlement of Bak‘a’, inhabited up to the present time. Before the birth 
and during the lifetime of Mohammed the Kalb oppressed both the Asad 
and Tajj tribes, for at this time their camping grounds lay in the Nefiid 
and on its confines, whence subsequently they spread farther north. The 
settlement of Bak‘a’ belonged to them. 

At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 1901, writes that HAled ibn al-Walid 
stayed one month at al-Buzaha and made various long and short expedi- 
tions against the camps of his enemies. Many men had been burned by 
him, many butchered, many stoned to death, and many thrown headlong: 
aes the mountain tops. — 

The defeated adherents of Tulejha probably hid themselves in the 
gorges of the Ega’ mountains. Having succeeded in discovering them, 
Haled may well have demolished many of their camps by throwing dow 
large rocks on them; he may have set their tents on fire by flinging 
down burning bouehe: and many who would have sought refuge on the 
secluded peaks may have been driven over the precipices by his arrows. 

Al-Beladori, Futih (De Goeje), p. 97, records that Haled pursued 
the fugitives from Buzdha and overtook some in Ramm4n and some in 
Abanan, where he compelled them to give allegiance to Abu Bekr. — The 
Rumman mountains lie within about fifty kilometers to the south of 
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al-Bzaha on the transport road to the district of al-Jemama. The two 
mountains of Aban, between which the valley of ar-Rma’ winds its way, 
rise by the same road. 


ASR: PEND TeX) V1 
PAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF TEJMA 


The oasis of Tejma is mentioned in the Bible, which makes its in- 
habitants the issue of Abraham and his wife Keturah rather than Ish- 
maelites, as has already been suggested in my The Northern Hegde, 
p. 296. This suggestion is supported by the Septuagint. The Hebrew text 
used by the Greek translator represents an older and, in many respects, 
better version than the text of the present Hebrew Bible. Whereas the 
Hebrew Genesis 25: 3 mentions as descendants of Abraham and Keturah 
Saba and Dedan only, the Septuagint version of this passage records in 
the accusative case: “Saban,” ‘“Taiman,” and “Dedan.” Since the nomi- 
native of Saban reads Saba, it seems probable that the nominative of 
Taiman is Taima or Téma and that the Hebrew text used by the translator 
referred to the inhabitants of the oasis of Téma as descendants of Abraham 
and Keturah and relatives of Saba and Dedan, with whose territories they 
bordered and in connection with whom they are often mentioned in other 
reports. 

The Hebrew Genesis 25: 15 classes Téma with Hadad and Jetur, 
descendants of Ishmael; the Septuagint version of the same passage, 
however, more correctly records the tribe of Taiman (rather than Téma) 
as consanguineous with Hadad and Jettr, since, as we know from other 
passages, the Taiman or Téman tribe, which was also related to the 
Edomites (Genesis 36: 11), camped in the vicinity of the Ishmaelite 
territory (see The Northern Hegdz, pp. 250, 296), about 500 kilometers 
from the oasis of Téma (Tejma). 

Isaiah 21:13—15 describes the destruction that threatens the caravans 
of the Dedan (Daidan of the Septuagint) who flee and in the evening 
hide themselves in a thick wood lest either they themselves or their fires 
be seen. The inhabitants of the land of Téma are admonished to bring 
water to the thirsting and to offer bread to the fleeing. — 

There is no doubt that the inhabitants of the oasis of Téma had 
colonies along the transport route from Dedan (al-‘Ela’) to the north. It 
seems clear that in early times there was a road to Téma branching off 
from this route at the site of the modern station of al-Mu‘azzam; thus 
the Dedan could have been supplied by the inhabitants of Téma either 
at this station or in its vicinity. Acacia (se7a@l and talh) and tamarisk 
thickets are very abundant in these parts and form thick copses in which 
fugitives may find refuge. 

Jeremiah 25: 23—24 foretells the ruin which threatens Dedan, Téma, 
and Biz, as well as all with shaven heads, all the kings of Arabia, and 
all the kings of the Arabs who live in the desert. — 
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Here Téma is spoken of together with Dedan and with the inhabitants 
of the oasis of Biz in the depression of Sirhan. The chiefs of such settle- 
ments were called by Jeremiah kings of Arabia; the “kings of the Arabs 
living in the desert’? were nomad chiefs. (See The Northern Hegéaz, pp. 
274—275.) 

Job 6: 19f. describes the caravans of the Téma and the trading 
expeditions of the Seba’ searching in vain for the rain water remaining 
in the valleys and river beds. All the moisture had evaporated. — Here 
also the inhabitants of Téma are mentioned in connection with the Sa- 
baeans, the masters of the great caravan routes of Arabia. 

Nabonidus’ Chronicle (Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts [1924], 
pl. 12), obverse, col. 2, lines,'5, 10,19, 23 (Pinches, Cuneiform Inscription 
[1S82)5 pp.si561., 160f.5 Smith, op. scit;, pp. 1114.5) Schrader int kewine 
schriftliche Bibliothek [1889—1900], Vol. 3, Part 2, pp. 180, 182), reports 
that King Nabonidus stayed at Tema’ from 552 until 545 B.C. A new 
fragment of this Chronicle (Smith, op. cit., pl. 11), obverse, col. 1, lines 
11—22 (Smith, op. cit, p.111), tells of an expedition in 552 B.C. against 
Adummu and Tema’. The British Museum Tablet 38,299 (Smith, op. cit., 
pl. 7), obverse, col. 2, lines 22—29 (Smith, op. cit., p. 84), gives a poetical 
account on Nabonidus’ far journey on a road not used in earlier times 
towards Tema’ in Amurru. Nabonidus captured the city, killed its king 
and many of his subjects, adorned the city, and built a palace for him- 
self like the palace of Babylon. — 

According to the text published by Smith the city of Tema’ lay in 
Amurru, and Nabonidus marched toward it by way of Adummu. Amurru 
designates the regions west of Babylonia, especially Syria; Adummu may 
be the Biblical Edom. Can we assume that Amurru extended as far as our 
oasis of Tejma? We should expect that the Chronicle would have placed 
our Tejma in Aruba (Arabia) and not in Amurru, the latter name being 
applied to tilled and settled regions in the west. From Adummu (Edom) to 
our Tejma the king would have had to march for 450 kilometers through 
barren land. The march across the desert lasted at least twenty days, and 
the poetical report mentions neither desert nor any difficulties encountered, 
although other reports rather exaggerate the horrors of such marches. 
The lack of any mention of the desert, the connection of Tema’ with 
Adummu, or Edom, and its location in Amurru, or Syria, therefore, 
suggest that Nabonidus’ residence of Tema’ lay in the tilled and settled 
country of Edom. The Bible refers there to the Tém4n tribe, the name of 
whose principal city, as we have just seen, in some passages appears to 
have been confused with that of our oasis of Tejma. Residing in Tema’ 
(at-Twane) in northern Edom, king Nabonidus would have been in a far 
better position to control all trade routes converging on Egypt and Syria 
from southwestern and eastern Arabia and to govern his empire than 
from the oasis of Tejma. 

Between the oasis of Tejma and Babylonia extends the sandy Neftd 
desert which renders direct communication impossible. All trade caravans 
proceeding from Babylonia to Tejma have to make a detour either north 
-or south of the Nefad. Only caravans marching to Egypt or Syria from 
the Persian Gulf had to cross the oasis of Tejma, and for these alone Tejma 
was an important station. Considering that a traveler advancing from 
Tejma to Babylonia has to march about 1,200 kilometers across an in- 
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hospitable desert and that the distance between Tejma and the border of 
the settled and tilled Edom (or Syria) is about 450 kilometers, we perceive 
the nearly insurmountable difficulties that would have been encountered 
in governing the Babylonian empire from such an unfavorably situated 
place. The natural location of Tejma, far from the main trade routes, 
precludes it from exercising any influence over the oases and tribes of 
northwestern Arabia, and it is more than improbable that it could have 
been a center of Assyrian or Babylonian administration. Quite different 
would be the significance of a Tema’ located in northern Edom. 

Dougherty, Records from Evrech (1920), publishes as No. 134 a tablet 
dated in the tenth year of Nabonidus (546 B.C.) which relates that food for 
the king was carried to the land of Tema’. The tablet No. 294, published 
by Dougherty, Archives from Evrech (1923), accounts for 50 shekels of 
silver for one road donkey and its flour paid to its owner, who was sent 
to the land of Tema’ in the fifth year of Nabonidus (551 B. C.). — These 
and similar records prove that there was frequent intercourse between 
Ereh (al-Mkajjer) in lower Babylonia and the land of Tema’. Were it 
not for the texts published by Smith (see above, p. 225) we ought to locate 
the land of Tema’ somewhere on the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, 
thus neither in northern Edom nor in our oasis of Tejma. The donkey 
sent from Ereh to Tejma would have had to march about 1200 kilometers 
through barren lands. Carrying flour and rider, it could hardly have covered 
more than 30 kilometers a day on so arduous and long a journey and 
would have had to be provided with water and fodder. The rider, too, 
could not have lived for the forty or, with the necessary rests, fifty days on 
flour only and would have needed water every day. Assuming that the 
man and his donkey marched from Ereh to our oasis of Tejma, we have 
to assume that they followed a route provided with stations where they 
could be supplied with water, fodder, and other provisions every evening. 
As long as no Babylonian or Assyrian record justifies such an assumption, 
the location of Tema’ in our oasis of Tejma must remain at best highly 
doubtful. 

Through their active part in trade, the inhabitants of Téma came 
into contact with both the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations, as may 
be seen from an inscription (Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, Part 2, 
Vol. 1, No. 118) according to which Petosir’s son, SalmSezeb, a priest, 
erected a stele consecrated to Salm of Hagam, a god. On this stele Salm- 
Sezeb secured the priest’s office in the temple of Salm of Hagam for 
himself and his sons and, with the consent of gods and of the king of 
Téma, also the share due to the temple from the output of the common 
lands. The gods of Tejma were: Salm of Mahram, Sangala, and Asira. 
The name of the town, Téma, is spelt as in the Bible. 

Abu-l-Farag, Ardni (Bilak, 1285 A.H.), Vol. 8, pp. 72f., 82; Vol. 19, 
p-. 98, describes the flight of the poet Imrulkajs and his guide from the 
territory of the Beni Fezara to Chief as-Samaw’al, who occupied a strong- 
hold (hosn) in the oasis of Tejma. On the way the poet caught sight of 
an antelope wounded by a shot and captured it. Presently the hunters 
of the Beni Tu‘al clan made their appearance. The Beni Tu‘al were as- 
Samaw’al’s neighbors, and hence they escorted the poet to Tejma where as- 
Samaw’al received him with hospitality. Imrulkajs deposited one hundred 
suits of artistically wrought armor with the chief and himself went away 
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to Syria. Thereupon al-Haret ibn Zalem, or, as others state, al-Haret ibn 
Abi Simmer, the Ghassanian, at the head of a strong band moved to the 
oasis of Tejma and demanded the surrender of the suits of armor. Having 
captured a young son of as-Samaw’al, who was hunting, he threatened 
to kill him if his request were not complied with. As-Samaw’al did not 
surrender the accouterments, and al-Haret cut the lad in two. According 
to some authorities, as-Samaw’al’s mother was descended from the Ghas- 
sanian tribe, and the name of his father was Kahen ibn Hartin ibn ‘Omran. 
Al-Ablak, the fort in which he resided, had been formerly held by ‘Adija, 
one of his ancestors, at whose order a deep well of spring water was sunk 
close by. The Arabs used to visit this hospitable fort to purchase what 
they required. — 

The fort of al-Ablak was probably a square enclosure, surrounded 
by a high wall against which small houses were built, leaving an open 
area in the center. This was entered by a single gate in the wall and 
used also as a market place. 

Al-A‘Sa, the poet (ibid., Vol. 6, p. 88), composed a poem in which 
he abused: some Arab of the Kalb tribe. The offended Arab attacked the 
camp in which A‘Sa was staying at the time and took him prisoner. 
However, as he did not know that the prisoner was the poet himself, he 
took him to the oasis of Tejma, of which Surejh ibn as-Samaw’al ibn 
‘Adija, the Ghassanian, was master at the time. Surejh recognized the 
poet and helped him to liberty again. Another account of the same event 
(tbid., Vol. 19, p. 99) does not refer to as-Samaw’al as a Ghassanian, 
an omission which seems to be fully justifiable, since the family of as- 
Samaw al was of Jewish extraction. 

Al-Wakedi, Mardzi (Wellhausen), p.292, states that when the Jews, to 
whom the oasis of Tejma belonged, had received news of the annihilation 
of their co-religionists in Hajbar, they surrendered to Mohammed and 
contributed the gizja, or head tax. The caliph ‘Omar is said to have 
expelled the Jews from the oases of Hajbar and Fadak but not from 
the Wadi al-Kura’ and Tejma, because the Wadi al-Kura’ belongs to 
Syria, whereas the Hegaz begins south of the spot. — 

The reason given for ‘Omar’s not having expelled the Jews from 
Tejma is an invention of a later date and contradicts another tradition, 
according to which Mohammed fixed the oasis of Tebfik as marking the 
border between the He&Saz and Syria. As a matter of fact, the Hegaz 
extended at that time, and still extends, as far as the aS-Sera’ mountains. 
Only when the political administration had changed did the political fron- 
tiers of Syria and the Hegaz shift in such a way that the Wadi al-Kura’ 
was not infrequently politically incorporated with Syria. 

An-Narsi (al-Beladori, Futuh [De Goeje], pp. 34f.) records that the 
caliph ‘Omar expelled the Jewish population from the oases of Fadak, 
Tejma, and Hajbar. Al-“Abbads ibn ‘Amer (ibid., p. 35) states that the 
caliph Moawiyah purchased the lands of a certain Jew in the Wadi al- 
Kura’. — According to this the Jews could not have been expelled from 
the Wadi al-Kura’; it is, however, possible that Moawiyah bought these 
lands before he had become caliph, or, in other words, before the Jews 
had been banished by ‘Omar. At any rate, the large reservoir of Tebtk 
was built by a Jewish architect. 

The poet Sa‘ba ibn Rurejd, nephew of as-Samaw’al ibn ‘Adija, em- 
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braced Islam (Abu-l-Farag, op. cit., Vol. 8, p. 18) and was an ardent fol- 
lower of “Ali. Once the caliph Moawiyah saw him saying his prayers at 
the Haram in Mecca. He sent for him and then expressed the wish to 
buy his lands in the oasis of Tejma. The poet agreed to this, for his 
family was suffering the direst penury, and asked for sixty thousand 
dinars. Moawiyah gave him the money and became lord of his estate at 
Tejma. — 

According to this record, during Moawiyah’s reign the Jews still 
owned landed estates at Tejma. Thus ‘Omar could not have expelled them. 

On May 29, 659, the caliph Moawiyah despatched 1700 warriors headed 
by a chief of the Fezara tribe to Tejma to collect from the nomads of 
the surrounding country the sadaka (a tax on the Moslems) (at-Tabari, 
Tawrih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 3446; al-Ja‘ktbi, Ta’vih [Houtsma], Vol. 2, 
pp. 2380f.). As soon as ‘Ali had learned of this he also despatched a chief of 
the Fezara tribe with warriors to Tejma. A battle took place before the 
oasis, and the adherents of Moawiyah were defeated. Some fled to Syria, 
others took refuge in the fort of the oasis. The Bedouins captured the 
camels requisitioned as sadaka and aided the followers of ‘Ali in siege 
warfare. Three days later they heaped up fuel outside the barbican and 
set it on fire. The lives of the garrison were threatened, but the two 
commanders arrived at an agreement, put out the fire, and at night 
Moawiyah’s soldiers fled to Syria. 

In the time of the poet Gamil ibn ‘Abdallah, the contemporary of 
the caliph al-Walid ibn “‘Abdalmalek, the environs of Tejma belonged to 
the Beni ‘Udra (Abu-l-Farag, op. cit., Vol. 7, p. 95). 

According to Ibn Hordadbeh, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 128, Tejma was 
incorporated with the administrative district of al-Medina. In Tejma, 
which lies between the Hegaz and Syria, there rose the fort (hosn) of al- 
Ablak al-Fard, where at one time as-Samaw’al ibn ‘Adija, king of the 
Jews, resided. 

Ibn al-Fakih, Bulddn (De Goeje), p. 26, enumerates, in the direction 
of Syria, the following settlements: Hajbar, Wadi al-Kura’, Tejma, Dimat 
al-Gandal, and Fadak, the last being situated nearest to al-Medina. 

Al-Istahri, Masdlik (De Goeje), p. 22, describes the oasis of Tejma 
as a fort more densely inhabited than Tebtk, to the north of which it 
lies, within three marches of the Syrian frontier. The oasis was said to 
include extensive palm groves and to be visited as a market place by 
the Bedouins. — In fact Tejma is southeast of Tebtk. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa (Miller), Vol. 1, p. 181, states that after three 
marches from the oasis of al-Hegr one reaches Tejma, the ancient town 
of as-Samaw’al, situated in a sandy basin. The Beni Sahr, Beni ‘Amr, 
as well as the Buhtur clan, all of whom were descended from the Tajj 
tribe and owned houses in the oasis of Tejma, camped between it and 
al-Hegr. Besides these, the district was inhabited also by the Beni Zurejk 
and Beni Mirdas, who, as well as the Beni Guwejn and al- Ruta’, were 
mawali (wards) of the Tajj tribe. 

Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), pp. 101, 252f., states that Tejma 
is the only town in the desert of northern Arabia. He praises it as an 
ancient town situated in an extensive plain surrounded by numerous palm 
groves and fertile gardens producing excellent fruits, abounding in wells 
of fresh and very palatable spring water which in one place gushes from 
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an opening stopped with an iron disk and fills a large reservoir, from 
which, again, it is distributed into the gardens. The ancient houses lay 
in ruins and only along the market place a massive cathedral mosque 
(gadme‘) and a few buildings were to be seen. The inhabitants were de- 
praved and did not observe either their religious or their political duties. 
A greengrocer acted as preacher, and a shoemaker as judge. They both 
sought only their own profit. In times of insurrection, which were very 
frequent, the inhabitants wore the armor of David. — This armor was 
so named after one Dad, or David, a Jew who made it. 

Al-Bekri, Mu‘gam (Wistenfeld), pp. 208f., 419, 465, writes that the 
fortified town of Tejma lies on the shore of Lake al-‘Ukejr, which is 
fed from the river Fiha, in the midst of extensive gardens of palms, fig 
trees, and vines. The inhabitants belong partly to the Beni Guwejn and 
‘Amr clans of the Tajj tribe. The gardens of Ra‘bal and al-Kibs are both 
particularly fertile. Al-Bekri quotes a verse in which the Jew Abu-d- 
Dajjal laments that his co-religionists have been expelled from this oasis. 
Al-Bekri believes that the event took place in the time of the Prophet. — 
There is no river in the oasis of Tejma and only after copious winter rains 
does the water flow down the ge%b of Grajda’ and as-Snanijje, filling the 
basin beside which Tejma is situated. Al-fiha is an appellative denoting 
the bed of the Se%b of Grajda’. 

In July, 1157, there was an earthquake, and Tejma suffered greatly 
(Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dajl [Amedroz], p. 348). 

Jakat, Mu‘gam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. 1, p. 907, knew of the oasis of 
Tejma as a small settlement on the Syrian Pilgrim Road, which runs 
along the frontier between Syria and the Wadi al-Kura’. The fort of al- 
Ablak al-Fard, which at one time was the property of the Jew as-Sa- 
maw’al ibn ‘Adija, towers over this oasis. In consequence it.is called 
Tejma of the Jew. — The Pilgrim Road from Syria, on which Tejma 
lies, is the road which leads from Damascus along the eastern base of 
the Hawran through the depression of Sirhan to Tejma and thence to 
al-Medina. 

Abu-l-Feda’, Takwim (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 87, writes that the 
fort of Tejma, situated amidst palm groves, has more inhabitants than 
Tebtk. 

According to al-Makrizi, Mawdtz (Codex vindobonensis), fol. 36v., 
the well-watered settlement of Tejma lies within four marches of the 
castle of al-Hegr, and its trade is insignificant. 

Haggi Halfa, Gihan numa (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 531, states 
that the fort of Tejma, celebrated for its dates, has more inhabitants 
than Tebtk. It belonged at one time to the Tajj tribe and had a red and 
white castle called al-Ablak. Three marches from this place, beyond the 
valley of as-Sawwan, which abounds in water, lies Kalta. 


APPENDIX: VII 
HISTORICAL NOTES ON WAKSA AND ITS ENVIRONS 


THE CARMATHIAN CAMPAIGNS 


In 680 A. D. the adherents of Husejn in Irak rose against the caliph 
Yazid and called Husejn from the Heg4z to al-Kifa. ‘Obejdallah ibn Zijad, 
Yazid’s general, occupied with his forces the entire district lying between 
Wakisa and two roads leading to Syria and to al-Basra respectively. In 
consequence it was impossible to proceed either to al-Ktfa or from it. 
Husejn learned of this only when approaching the station of Wakisa. 
He deflected his retinue towards Syria and engaged his opponents at 
Kerbela. (At-Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], Ser. 2, p. 285.) 

Ibn Roste, A‘ldk (De Goeje), p. 175, states that the station of Wa- 
kisa has numerous inhabitants, many solid houses, spring wells, and 
cisterns with rain water. 

In the first half of November, 906, Zikrwajh, leader of the Car- 
-mathians, marched by way of the watering place of Salman towards the 
Pilgrim Road and encamped within four miles of Wakisa, where he waited 
for the first detachment of pilgrims. The latter approached as far as 
Wakisa, but, hearing from the inhabitants of the impending danger, they 
hastened to Irak and in that way avoided the Carmathians. When Zikrwajh 
received this news, he killed some of the fodder merchants near Wakisa, 
burned their stores, and for several days besieged the inhabitants in their 
fort. Finally he withdrew to Zubala. In the meantime the government 
force seized the various springs on the confines of the desert, and a troop 
of horsemen, proceeding by way of as-Sibal, penetrated as far as Wa- 
kisa. The Carmathians plundered several camps of the Asad tribe and 
at al--Akaba encountered another train of pilgrims returning to Khorasan. 
The pilgrims were given no quarter, and only a few of them made good 
their escape and brought the intelligence of the massacre to the govern- 
ment forces encamped at WAakisa; the latter instantly took to their heels. 
The sultan learned of these events from a message brought by carrier 
pigeons. He forthwith despatched express couriers, ordering them to 
advance into the proximity of the Pilgrim Road and to proceed as far 
as Fejd, in order to warn further detachments of pilgrims. However, the 
pilgrims’ leaders did not heed the warning, nor did they hold in any 
regard the written order issued by the sultan, but continued their march 
home. The Carmathians filled all the wells and cisterns in the vicinity of 
Wakisa with the dead and wounded camels, and, moving to al-‘Akaba, 
awaited further pilgrim trains, which after fierce fighting were also 
butchered and robbed. Only women received quarter and were carried 
off. After filling the wells and pools of al-“Akaba with corpses, human 
and animal, the Carmathians proceeded to Zubala and sent numerous 
patrols both south and north, as they expected an attack from the 
government troops encamped at al-Kadesijje. Moreover, as the Carma- 
thians did not wish to be deceived by another train of pilgrims which had 
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been joined by many merchants carrying valuable goods, Zikrwajh moved 
from Zubala to at-Ta‘labijje and a’-Sukik, pitched his camp between the 
latter and al-Bitan on the border of the sandy desert at a spot called at- 
Tulejh, and awaited further pilgrim detachments. The pilgrims, however, 
learned at Fejd of what had happened and made a stop there to wait 
for help. Instead of help the Carmathians arrived and commanded the 
inhabitants of the oasis of Fejd to surrender the administrator of the 
Pilgrim Road and the government troops, who had occupied the mosque 
and the two forts. In return, the chief of the Carmathians promised to 
spare the inhabitants and their property. However, the inhabitants placed 
very little faith in his veracity, and Zikrwajh, seeing that he could not 
seize the town, retreated by way of an-Nibag and Hufejr Abi Musa to 
the al-Basra territory. (At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 3, pp. 2269f.; al-Mas‘tdi, 
Tanbih [De Goeje], pp. 874f.; Ibn Haldtin, ‘Jbar [Btlak, 1284 A.H.], 
Vol. 4, pp. 87f.) — 

Zikrwajh was a native of a hamlet called as-Saw’ar lying within 
four miles of al-KAadesijje in the direction of al-Kifa. The watering place 
of Selman lies to the northeast within sixty-five kilometers of the station 
of Waksa. Forage dealers supplied Waksa with hay and barley, which 
they sold to returning pilgrims. The locality called Sibal or Sijal must 
be sought to the east of Waksa, as the government troops desired to 
prevent the Carmathians from approaching the Pilgrim Road. Between 
Waksa and al-Kifa no locality of the name of Sibal is mentioned. 
However, we meet with that name on the road from WAset to al-Medina. 


VARIOUS ARABIC REFERENCES TO WAKSA 


Al-Mukaddasi, Ahsan (De Goeje), p. 253, states that at the station 
of Wakisa there is an inhabited fort with spring wells and a large pond. 

In 1101 the members of the Hafage tribe came to Wakisa, exhausted 
the water from the rain ponds called al-Barmaki and ar-Rajjan, and filled 
them with colocynths. Afterwards they occupied al-‘Akaba, prevented the 
returning pilgrims from getting to the water, slew a number of them, 
and robbed them of nearly all their property, only a very few pilgrims 
making good their escape. (Ibn al-Atir, Kamil [Tornberg] Vol. 9, p. 167.) — 
The tribe of al-Hafage had for several centuries complete control of the 
territory lying between al-Hadita on the Euphrates and al-Basra on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf. Part of this tribe, so powerful at one time, 
now have their camps in common with the Haza‘el clan to the east of 
an-Negef; another part encamp in northern Syria with the Welde. Al- 
Barmaki and ar-Rajjan are the names of rain ponds at Waksa. 

Ibn Gubejr, Rihla (De Goeje), p. 209, says that WaAkisa is the last 
adequate watering place on the Pilgrim Road. It is situated in an exten- 
sive cup-like basin. A spacious fortified building there is occupied by 
nomads. Behind it are the remnants of old structures and numerous 
cisterns. 

Jakit, Mu‘gam (Wistenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 892, speaks of a station called 
Wakisa lying within two marches north of Zubala and al-“Akaba. The 
station belongs to the Beni Sihab of the Tajj tribe and is called Wakisat 
al-Huzfin, being encompassed by wide elevations called al-huzin (see 
above, p. 191). A pilgrim from al-‘Odejb to Mecca traversing the al-Béda 
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district will arrive at the first elevation, al-Hazn, and will then reach 
al-‘Akaba station in the district of al-Basita. Afterwards he will cross a 
plain near the station of al-Ka° and another larger plain by the station 
of Zubala, after which he will approach the first sand waste, called as- 
Siha. — The district of al-Béda is identical with the plain of al-Béza 
extending north of Waksa. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol.1, pp. 795f., states that al-Béda is the water of 
the Beni Jarbfi® on the edge of al-Hazn between Wakisa and al-‘Odejb. — 
This area coincides with our plain of al-Béza. Possibly the water is 
identical with the Bar¢ét at-Talhat. 

In 1328 Ibn Battfita (Tuhfa [Defrémery and Sanguinetti], Vol. 1, 
p. 418) visited the station of Wakisa. He found there a large fortified 
building inhabited by Arabs, provided with several rain ponds, and visited 
by numerous merchants from al-Kifa, who greeted the returning pilgrims 
and offered them flour, bread, dates, and vegetables. North of Wakisa 
there was no adequate watering place, and it was necessary to proceed 
as far as the canals issuing from the Euphrates. 

Abu-l-Fadail, Mardsid (Juynboll), Vol. 3, p. 272, states that Wa- 
kisa is a station on the Pilgrim Road south of al-Kar‘a’. According to 
others it is a steep slope belonging to the Beni Sihab, situated within 
two days’ march north of Zubala, and called Wakisat al-Hartin. — The 
station of WAaksa lies on the southern foot of the slope of al-Hkej or 
Hkej WaAksa. Instead of ‘“al-Hartn,” ‘“al-Huztn” should be read. 


CISTERNS AND WELLS ON THE PILGRIM ROAD NEAR WAKSA 


During the reign of the Abbassides there were many more cisterns 
to be found along the Pilgrim Road than there are now. Thus Jaktt, op. 
cit., col. 8, pp. 575f., knew of a rain pond called Zarib two miles beyond 
Ahsa Beni Wahab between al-Kar‘a’ and Wakisa (i. e. north of Wakisa). 
Al-Murtama, a well 40 fathoms deep with little and not very good spring 
water, was, according to Jakit, op. cit., Vol 4, p. 487, situated between 
the stations of al-Kar‘a’ and WAakisa. Close by were a cistern and tombs 
in ruins. Within five miles of this place was a locality called Ahsa Beni 
Wahab. West of WAakisa, at about one very short march (dahwa) from 
as-Sibak, Jakat, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 166, mentions a place of the name of 
al-Guwej. Subejb lay two miles from here. 

In 6384—635 Sa‘d ibn Abi Wakkas, marching on Irak, wintered by 
the wells of Seraf, where al-Mutanna ibn Hareta died. From Seraf he 
proceeded against the settlement al-Kadesijje occupied by Persian troops. 
(At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 2202, 2349.) 

One of the warriors who had slain Husejn, son of ‘Ali, fled on his 
camel from Kerbela by way of Seraf and Wakisa and disappeared in the 
desert (ibid., Ser. 2, p. 661). — He undoubtedly followed the ancient road 
by way of as-Sammit to Seraf. 

Nasr says (Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 270) that Seraf is a watering 
spot in Negd. As-Saktni locates Seraf between the stations of WaAkisa 
and al-Kar‘a’ within nine miles of al-Ahsa Beni Wahab. At Seraf there 
are three large wells over twenty fathoms deep; they contain plenty of 
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spring water, which, however, is not very palatable. There are also nu- 
merous kulub (wells containing rain water). The distance from Seraf to 
Wakisa measures two miles, and al-Lawza, a rain pond, lies between the 
two places. — 

The present wells of Seraf also lie in Negd, and therefore we may 
identify them with the wells of Seraf referred to by Nasr. Al-Ahsa Beni 
Wahab must be located about seventeen kilometers north of Seraf. As-Sa- 
ktini employs the term bir for a spring water well and keltb for a well 
in which rain water collects. Al-Lawza, as-Sakfini’s rain pond, may be 
identical with Lowza, the rain well lying south of al- Kara’. 

Abu-l-Fadail (op. cit., Vol. 8, p. 21) writes that the rain pond of 
al-Lawza is also called al- La’ ura and adds that it lies between WAkisa 
and al-Kar‘a’.— Beyond Seraf commences ar- Radife, an elevation extend- 
ing from west to east, and to the north behind it on the Pilgrim Road 
of az-Zobejde are the following remains of ancient stations and rain 
ponds: the Barét al-Harab; al-Mafrez; the well of Lowza some distance 
east of the road; the eile! l-Habijje on the road itself; farther north, 
the well called as-Smé‘a; the ancient station of al- Kar‘a’; the Barét at- 
Talhat west of the road; the ancient station of al- iNiseised on the road; 
al-Hammam; the station of al-Mrite at the beginning of the al- “Asi valley; 
the artificial rain pond called Brejéet Hamed in the Ummu-s-Sb4‘ valley; 
the Ummu Krin; and the artificial rain ponds of as-Sitt Zobejde in the 
Abu Talh valley. 


Al-Kar'w 


Al-Kar‘a’ is an ancient station which now bears the same name. 

In 684 al-Muhtar proceeded from al-Medina by way of al- Kar‘a’ to 
the lake by the town of al-Hira and thence to al-Kifa (at- Tabari, Op. 
City Sel.22, (pps volt). 

In 872 a great number of pilgrims returned to the station of al- 
Kara’, being afraid of thirst, as the pilgrimage of that year was due at 
the an of summer (ibid., Ser. 3, p. 1873). 

Ibn Roste, op. cit., p. 180, knew of a route from al-Kiifa to al- Basra 
by way of al-Kar‘a’ ane Mesged Sa‘d, and thence by way of Barek or 
Marek. 

Al-Mukaddasi, loc. cit., found at al- Kar‘a’ a number of spring wells 
from which, Howecce no eater was drawn. 

Jakut, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 61, states that the station of al- Kar‘a lies 
between al-Murita and Wakisa, within eight miles of the latter. On the 
same Pilgrim Road between al-Murita and al-Kar‘a’ are: az-Zobejdijje, 
Mesged Sa‘d, and al-Habra, and, within three miles to the south of al- 
Kar‘a’, the well of al-Marja. At al- Kar‘a’ there were a rain pond and 
ene of the Beni Redane. At this watering spot the Beni Jarbia‘ 
killed a man of the Beni Darem ibn MAalek clan, a murder which gave 
rise to a long war. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 92, writes that Hammam Sa‘d lies on the 
Pilgrim Route ae al-Kifa. At Mesged Sa‘d, within six miles of az- 
Zobejdijje, between al-Kar‘a’ and al- Murita, is a rain reservoir and well 
85 fathoms deep. The water is hard and is drunk by both men and camels, 
but only when they are in distress. 
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Al-Mrite 


During the reign of the caliph al-Ma’miin (813—833 A.D.) the kasr 
of al-Murita was held by Isma‘il ibn Ga‘far ibn Sliman, former adminis- 
trator of the al-Basra district (Abu Tahir Tajftr, Barddd [Keller], p. 104; 
Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [Balak, 1285 A. H.], Vol. 18, p. 17). 

Al-Mukaddasi, loc. cit., states that at the half-ruined station of al- 
Murita there is only one well. 

Jaktit, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 585, records that the station of al-Murita, 
situated on the Pilgrim Road from al-Kfiifa to Mecca, was originally a 
town, but that it had been demolished. Its inhabitants, of the Beni Nebhan 
tribe, drank only rain water. Between the stations of al-Murita and al- 
Kar‘a’ is az-Zobejdijje. Al-Azhari, according to Jakait, remarks that the 
watering place of az-Zobejdijje lies between al-Kadesijje and al-*Odejb, 
whereas others assert that it is thirty-two miles from al-Murita to al- 
Kar‘a’, and twenty-four from the latter to al-Kadesijje. 

Abu-l-Fad@il, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 128, adds that the station of al- 
Murita is generally known. It comprises a fort, a cistern, and a well. 

As-Sakfini knew of a watering place called al-Makmen (Jaktt, op. 
cit., Vol. 4, p. 615), with tolerably good water, lying west of al-Murita 
and al-‘Akaba, within seven miles of al-Jehmim, the last-named being 
seven miles from as-Sindijje. 

As-Sindijje lies one very short march (dahwa) west of al-Murita. 
Within about three miles of al-Murita lies al-Hufejr; al-Jehmam is six 
miles from as-Sindijje (ibid., Vol. 3, p. 168). 

Near the stations of al-Murita and al-‘Akaba is the well called an- 
Nuhejla, lying to the right of the road west of Wakisa, between the latter 
and al-Hufejr. This well is three miles from al-Hufejr and within seven 
miles of al-Guwej. (Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 771.) 

Al-Jehmtim is a well to the west of al-Murita, six miles from as- 
Sindijje and a short dahwa from al-Murita (ibid., p. 1012). 


Ummu Krin 


The Ummu Krin is the Manarat al-Kurfn of earlier times. 

Malek Shah restored and built the cisterns and stations on the 
Pilgrim Road to Mecca, and leveled up the road where it was too steep. 
One day he left al-Kfifa and accompanied the pilgrims. He proceeded from 
al-‘Odejb as far as as-Subej‘a near al-Wakisa (spelled with article) and 
ordered a beacon tower to be built there and decked with the horns 
and hoofs of the gazelles hunted down by him on the way. The beacon 
tower is called Manarat al-Kurtin. (Al-Bondari, Tawdrih [Houtsma], 
DpH OIzs) 

Mirhwand, Dikr (Vullers), pp. 107—109, tells us that in 1085-6 A. D. 
Sultan Malek Shah and his minister Nizim al-Mulk went out from Bag- 
dad in order to hunt in the desert. After they had visited the graves of 
the caliph ‘Ali and the caliph Husejn, they entered the desert, hunted 
down many gazelles and other animals, and then the Sultan ordered the 
tower of al-Kurtin to be built with the horns on a site called Sab‘. 

Ibn Tarri Birdi, Nugim (Popper), Vol. 2, p. 279, states that in the 
winter of 1085-6 Sultan Malek Shah killed one thousand—according to 
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others, ten thousand — gazelles and ordered a tower to be built with their 
horns. This he called the Umm al-Kuritn. : 

Ibn al-Atir, Ta’rih (De Slane), pp. 23f., says that Sultan Malek 
Shah ordered many rain ponds on the Pilgrim Road to be restored or 
built. The Manarat al-Kurtn, a tower on the Pilgrim Road at a spot 
called as-Subej, was also built by him. 

In the spring of 1184 Ibn Gubejr (Rihla [De Goeje], p. 210) visited the 
al-Kurtin tower, which rose from a desolate plain. The tower resembled a 
round column, was built with bricks, and was adorned with fine square and 
octangular designs. Very striking were numerous gazelle horns with which 
the tower bristled, in such a way that its aspect suggested the back of 
the porcupine. Many unauthenticated stories were circulated about it. At 
a short distance away stood a fort with towers of some height at the 
corners. 

Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 648, and Abu-l-Fadaiil, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 151, 
state that the widely known Manarat al-Kurtin stands on the Pilgrim 
Road to Mecca near the station of Wakisa and was erected by Sultan 
Gelaladdowle Malek Shah. This sultan on occasions accompanied pilgrim 
caravans for some distance and, when returning, ordered hunting pens to 
-be set up, in which he captured some game. The horns and hoofs of the 
animals he employed to adorn a tower which he erected and in which a 
horn or hoof was set between every two abutting bricks. 

Ibn Batttita (Tuhfa [Defrémery and Sanguinetti], Vol. 1, p. 413) 
arrived about the end of 1328 at the Manarat al-Kurtn, a tower of moder- 
ate height, adorned with gazelle horns, and rising from a level plain remote 
from any habitation. 


Works of Zobejde 


Zobejde, the consort of Harun ar-Rashid, left many signs of her 
activity along this Pilgrim Road, which derives its name from her. 

Ibn Gubejr, op. cit., pp. 207f., says that the reservoirs, rain ponds, wells, 
and khans by the pilgrim track from Bagdad to Mecca all commemorate 
Zobejde, daughter of Ga‘far, consort of Harun ar-Rashid, who throughout 
her lifetime took great care of this road. 

MCCOLAINS. to Jakite opsicils -V Oltigap: volley ol Zeps Oli between 
the stations of al- Murita and al-‘ Odejb there were rain pond called Umm 
Ga‘far and az- Zobejdijje, both deriving their names from Zobejde, daughter 
of Ga‘far, mother of Muhammad al-Emin, and consort of Harun ar-Rashid. 
At az-Zobejdijje she built a fort and a mosque. 

Ibn Batttita, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 411, almost literally repeats what had 
been written by Ibn Gubejr, loc. cit., on this subject. 

As-Saktini states (Jaktt, op. cit., Vol. 8, p. 827) that al-Ruwejr is 
a pool between al-‘Akaba and al-Ka‘ on the Pilgrim Road to Mecca. A 
rain pond and a number of shrines built by Umm Ga‘far and also called 
az-Zobejdijje are said to be there. 

Jakit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 98, records that the locality of al-Galha’ 
lies within six miles of al-Ruwejr, which is also called az-Zobejdijje and 
is situated between al-‘Akaba and al-Ka’. To the westward there is said to 
be a well fifty fathoms deep with a small quantity of fresh water. The 
station of al-Ka‘ is six miles distant. — 
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Directly south of Waksa rises the mound of al-Fhede, and to the 
southwest of this are the wells of al-Gill. In the same direction but farther 
on is the well of as-Subrum. 

At-Tabari, op. cit., Ser.1, pp. 2210f., tells us that in 635, during the 
reign of king Yezdegerd, the Persians were preparing to wage war against 
the Moslems. In view of this al-Mutanna appealed to al-Medina for rein- 
forcements and in the rainy season encamped with his tr ‘oops at Du Kar. 
His fellow tribesmen seized the watering stations from al-Gull and Seraf to 
Rudej near al-Basra, and watched the movements of the Persian army. — 
Du Kar is the present Abu Rar. The watering place of al- Gull, mentioned 
together with Seraf, is undoubtedly identical with our al- Gill. 

According to Jakiit, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 106, al-Gull lies in the vicinity 
of the wells of as-Salman naiehin eight miles of Wakisa. Al-Hazemi says 
(ibid.) that Gull is a locality in the desert on the way from al-KAadesijje to 
Zubala, between the stations of al-Kar‘a’ and ar-Rummanatan, sixteen 
miles from the latter. Elsewhere (ibid., Vol. 8, p. 254) as-Saktni reports 
that Subrum is a well of unpalatable water situated nine miles away 
from the border mountains (al-gebel, or, rather, al-Gill) on the confines 
of the desert near al-Kffa and that it belongs to the Beni ‘Egl. 


APPENDIX VIII 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF EBEN RASID 
GEBEL SAMMAR 


At about latitude 27° 30’ N. and longitude 41° E., more than 800 kilo- 
meters to the southeast of Damascus and 700 kilometers southwest of 
Bagdad, there rise out of a vast plain, which has been leveled by erosion, 
the granite mountains of Ega’, stretching from north-northeast to south- 
southwest. About fifty kilometers southeast of this range appears the shorter 
granite range of Salma’. In the mountain ravines of these ranges there 
are many spring's, the water of which remains on the granite valley floors 
under a cover of gravel formed from the erosion of the heights. As weather- 
ing and freshets break up this gravel, a soil is formed that is productive 
of various plants, especially date palms, which thrive excellently in the 
ravines. In the large basin which lies between the two ranges the run- 
off also collects under a thick layer of sand and can be used for purposes 
of irrigation. Wherever the ground is naturally well watered great palm 
gardens have been planted, while smaller level areas have been sown with 
barley and wheat. During the dry season of the year both require regular 
irrigation. 

The population dwells in small huts built for the most part of un- 
baked bricks, and the huts of each family are surrounded by an enclosing 
wall. The main stock of the inhabitants of all the settlements in and 
about the two ranges is derived from the Beni Tamim, but all claim to 
have wandered from “the south (geniib).”” To the south, in central Negd, 
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there is far more ground capable of cultivation; the townships are more 
numerous there and, in consequence of their overpopulation, send out a 
part of their settlers as colonists to the north. These colonists are very 
industrious and quite unassuming; they found new settlements at suitable 
places and pay the lords of these places — mostly nomads — a fifth or 
fourth part of their produce and give them military service. 

The more protected and the more important the position of such 
settlements, the more rapid and lasting is their development. The ranges 
of Ega’ and Salma’ offer to the settlements protection against complete 
annihilation by enemy tribes, and their position is very favorable for 
trading, since the commercial and pilgrim routes from the Persian Gulf 
and Babylonia to Egypt and Mecca and al-Medina follow the southern 
border of the great an-Neffid desert and therefore touch these oases. 

The largest of the settlements is HAjel, where the lords of the district 
used to reside. The ruling family belonged to the nomad tribes of the 
Sammar, after whom the two ranges and the surrounding country for some 
distance are called in brief Gebel Sammar, the Mountains of the Sammar. 


ACCESSION AND RULE OF ‘ABDALLAH EBEN RASJD, 1834-1847 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the lord of Gebel Sammar 
was Muhammad eben ‘Abdalmuhsen eben ‘Ali. The ruling house of Eben 
“Ali hails from the al- Ga‘afra clan of the ar-Rabi‘ ijje division of the “Abde 
tribe of the Sammar. 

Against the house of Eben ‘Ali there arose a dangerous rival in the 
house of Eben RaSid, belonging to the same clan of al-Ca‘afra. The chief 
of this house, ‘Ali eben RaSid, was a friend of Prince Muhammad, and 
his sons, “Abdallah and “Obejdallah (the latter called ‘Obejd for short), 
had grown up with ‘Isa, the son of the prince. Both were men of enter- 
prising character and had large followings in various settlements, since 
they were in the habit of accompanying and defending the trade caravans. 

In order to win over “Abdallah, Muhammad eben ‘Ali offered him 
his daughter to wife. ‘Abdallah married her but did not cease to encroach 
upon the power of his father-in-law. Matters soon came to open friction 
and fighting, and in 1820, after the return from Negd of the Turko- 
Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, ‘Abdallah had to flee with his family. At 
first he settled at al-Hilla in Tee but when Prince Eben Sa‘fid, who had 
been defeated by the Egyptians, began to regain his influence, ‘Abdallah 
betook himself to ar-Rijad, the new capital of Eben Sa‘fid. Hon he formed 
a friendship with Fejsal, the son of the reigning prince Turki eben Sa‘td, 
accompanied him on his campaigns, and in 1827 helped him to force toa 
eben ‘Ali, now lord of Gebel Sammar, to recognize Eben Sa‘fid’s overlord- 
ship. Hamad eben Swé‘er was established in Hajel as the representative 
of Eben Sa‘td. 

At the beginning of May, 1834, MeSari eben ‘Abdar rahman eben Sa‘id, 
won over by Egyptian gold, caused Prince Turki to be killed and Bored 
the lordship of ar-Rijad. Fejsal, the son of the fallen prince, was at that 
time in the district of al-Katif, where, with his troops, he was besieging 
various towns. On the news of the rising in ar- Rijad, Fejsal hastened 
with his followers to the capital. His friend ‘Abdallah eben RaSid with 
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forty men found his way into the castle, surprised the unsuspecting Me- 
Sari, killed him, summoned Fejsal, and had him proclaimed prince by the 
majority. 

In gratitude Fejsal now nominated ‘Abdallah eben Rasid his governor 
(hékem) in HAjelin place of the former lord Saleh eben Muhsen eben “Ali, 
who had supported the rebellious MeSari. Thus, at the end of 1834, after 
fourteen years’ absence ‘Abdallah returned to Hajel, where his old friends, 
with his brother ‘Obejd at their head, gathered round him. The deposed 
Saleh soon had to leave HAjel and flee with his family to Brejda in al- 
Kasim, which at the time was occupied by Egyptian troops. In the course 
of this flight he was overtaken and slain. 

By 1837, however, Hajel was again in the hands of the house of 
Eben ‘Ali, who this time were aided by Turkish troops. The latter were 
about to install a son of Prince Sa‘fid, who had died in 1814, as prince 
in ar-Rijad, and to drive out Fejsal. This son, Haled by name, had been 
educated in Egypt. As ‘Abdallah was a friend and supporter of Fejsal, 
he had to flee from HAjel with his brother ‘Obejd and all his following. 
He took refuge at the oasis of Gubba, which lies in the midst of the 
Neffid, where he placed himself under the protection of the head chief 
Eben Rahis, his fellow-tribesman. ‘Isa eben ‘Ali was left as lord of Hajel. 

The Turkish troops remained only a short time in Hajel and pro- 
ceeded farther south to al-Kasim. As soon as they had left Hajel, “Abd- 
allah with his followers attacked the great settlement of al-Kfar, which 
belonged to the ruling family of Eben ‘Ali, drove out the supporters of 
the house of “Ali, and chose al-Kfar as his capital. 

When at the beginning of 1838 fresh Turkish troops from al-Me- 
dina advanced through al-Kasim against “Abdallah, the latter rode to 
meet them as far as Mustagidda, offered Hursid Pasha rich presents, 
and promised to recognize the Turkish overlordship if the Turks would 
help him to expel his adversary ‘Isa, hitherto lord of Hajel. His gifts 
and promises won the friendship of Hursid, and ‘Abdallah soon after- 
wards entered HAjel as sole lord. The banished ‘Isa hastened to al-Medina, 
but at the small village of as-Slejmi was overtaken and slain by “Obejd, 
“Abdallah’s brother. In this manner in the spring of 1838 the house of 
Eben RaSid finally succeeded to the lordship of Hajel. The house of Eben 
“Ali was not completely exterminated; it still remained at the head of 
the al-Ga‘afra clan, but, with this clan, had to render military service to 
the house Eben Rasid. 

The new lord, ‘Abdallah, was supported by some 250 Turko-Egyptian 
soldiers, who had deserted to him with their arms and formed his body- 
guard. With the help of his dauntless brother, ‘Obejd, he soon established 
peace and order in all the settlements about the two ranges of Ega’ and 
Salma’ and endeavored to win over the various head chiefs of the Sam- 
mar by kindness and generosity. 

In his internal affairs he was obliged to be very cautious, since he 
could not afford to provoke either the Turko-Egyptian troops or his own 
overlord, Prince Eben Sa‘fid, who was at war with the Egyptians. So long 
as Egyptian garrisons remained in the settlements south and west of his 
district, he could direct his campaigns only to the east and north. Thus 
in 1838 he sent his brother ‘Obejd with about three thousand camel riders 
against the disunited settlements in the basin al-Gowf; these he gradually 
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forced to pay him tribute (zeka’), but without establishing a governor 
or troops there. Almost at the same time he supported the powerful 
Egyptian governor, Hursid Pasha, in his plundering raids against the 
Harb and Htejm tribes, and in 1843 the returned Prince Fejsal eben Sa‘fid 
against the followers of ‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan. The unusually rich booty 
and gifts brought him ever-growing support and enabled him to continue 
the building and beautifying of his residence in Hajel. 

The building of this residence, a large and strong castle called 
Berzan, had been begun by Muhammad eben ‘Ali and continued by his 
son and successor, ‘Isa. ‘Abdallah enlarged the castle but had not yet 
completed it when he died a natural death at the end of April, 1847. He 
left three sons, Talal, Met‘eb, and Muhammad. 


TALAL EBEN RaSip, 1847-1868. Conquest oF AL-GowF 


The eldest son, Talal, was recognized as lord of Hajel. When the 
last Egyptian garrisons had left inner Arabia by the end of 1840, the 
power of Prince Fejsal eben Sa‘id began to grow again, and the lord of 
Hajel, Talal, who had married a daughter of Fejsal, had to recognize 
his overlordship and allow himself to be appointed his governor. As a 
token of his dependence Talal sent seven mares every year to Prince 
Eben Sa‘tid in ar-Rijad; otherwise he was free of all obligations. 

Talal was very peaceful and devoted himself whole-heartedly to in- 
creasing the prosperity of his townships. As a result of more than fifty 
years of fighting, at first with the ambitious princes of the house of 
Eben Sa‘td, then with the greedy Turko-Egyptian troops and supporters of 
the exiled house of Eben ‘Ali, the settlements had for the most part been de- 
stroyed, the palm groves laid waste, and the wells choked up with boulders 
and sand. The once industrious settlers formed bands of robbers and 
attacked the few trade caravans which ventured to proceed from Irak to 
al-Medina, so that these had to take new routes. Talal’s warlike uncle, 
‘Obejd, tracked these bands of robbers like a wolf, exterminated them 
mercilessly, and in a few years established comparative security of life 
and property. The choked-up wells were cleared, the old palm groves were 
cleaned and new ones planted and protected from the sand by high walls, 
fortified houses (ksir, pl. of kasr) were built in the midst of the palm 
gardens, craftsmen and merchants from Irak and Syria were introduced, 
and a regular trade connection was established with Irak. The tent-dwel- 
ling Sammar were thereby induced to transact their buying and selling in 
Hajel and the other townships instead of making the long and dangerous 
journey to Irak. 

In this manner Talal increased not only the prosperity of his sub- 
jects but also his own influence and power and was able to think of 
extending his dominions. An opportunity offered itself in 18538, when the 
settlements of al-Gowf, which had merely paid tribute to their overlords at 
Hajel, entered upon a fresh war with one another, and the more powerful 
party refused to pay the tribute. As soon as this news reached Hajel, 
Talal sent out a strong force under the leadership of his uncle ‘Obejd 
and his brother Met‘eb, to whom the settlements of al-Gowf soon capit- 
ulated. When they again revolted two years later, Talal himself advanced 
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against al-Gowf, besieged one settlement after another, destroyed the 
impregnable castle of al-Kara by means of the guns which he had taken 
over from the Egyptians, shot a breach in the old fort of Mared in Da- 
mat al-Gandalijje, and conquered the whole of the basin. From the year 
1855 onward garrisons of the lord of Hajel occupied the chief settlements, 
Skaka and Dima, and his governor dwelt in the Mared. 

At the same time also the oases of Hajbar and Tejma, abandoned 
by the Turks, were occupied, and the branches of the Weld ‘Ali and Weld 
Slejman who encamped between these two places and Hajel were obliged 
to pay tribute (zeka’). To the south the power of Eben Rasid extended 
only as far as Fejd and aé-Chafe, which lay at the southern base of the 
Salma’ mountains and at the same time marked the boundary of the 
district of al-Kasim. 

The lord of al-Kasim, Zamel 4l Slém, who dwelt in the strong fortress 
of ‘Anejza, bore unwillingly the overlordship of Prince Eben Sa‘td, resid- 
ing farther south in ar-Rijad. He negotiated assiduously with Talal eben 
Raid, but the latter, who at that very time was being pressed on the 
north and east by the powerful Rwala tribe, was afraid of Prince Fejsal 
eben Sa‘td and advised peace. 

Under Talal the building of the Berzén castle was completed, Hajel 
was enclosed by a new wall, and the township of al-Kfar, the possession 
of the ruling house, was settled with eight hundred families of slaves. 

Talal suffered for several years from an abscess, which embittered 
his life; he died on March 11, 1868, at the age of 45 years, as the result 
of a gunshot wound. He was testing a revolver, of an unfamiliar type, 
which discharged inflicting a mortal wound. The natives will not believe 
in his suicide, as suicide in Arabia is extremely rare. According to tradition 
he ruled with his father and alone for twenty-seven years and left six 
sons, not one of whom died a natural death. 


MET‘EB (1868-1869) AND BENDER (1869) 
ACCESSION OF MUHAMMAD EBEN RASID 


Talal’s successor was not one of his sons, but his brother, the mild 
and valiant Met‘eb. In Arabia neither the right of seniority nor the right 
of the first born prevails, but the man who is recognized by the majority 
of the ruling house as their ablest member is accepted by the subjects 
also as their lord. If, however, no member of the ruling house stands 
out preéminently above the others, then parties are formed in their midst 
and each party endeavors to remove, generally by arms, the claimant 
who is objectionable to them. This is what happened after the death of 
Talal. The older members of the house of Eben RaSsid, as well as all the 
head chiefs of the Sammar, were for the valiant Met‘eb, but the younger 
members supported their contemporary, Bender, Talal’s eldest son. Met‘eb 
was indeed outwardly accepted as lord by all, but the supporters of Bender 
continually increased in number. Met‘eb hoped to win over his brother’s 
son by mildness, but the latter by his generosity succeeded in drawing 
to his side even the majority of Met‘eb’s bodyguard. In January, 1869, 
he shot Prince Met‘eb from an ambush before the Berzan castle in Hajel. 
Met‘eb, who had ruled barely ten months, left a two-year-old son named 
‘Abdal‘aziz, who at the time had not yet been weaned. 
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On the news of Met‘eb’s death the older members of the ruling 
house, with the old ‘Obejd and ‘Abdallah’s son Muhammad at their head, 
fled to Prince Eben Sa‘fid in ar-Rijad. The Sammar tribes were then en- 
camped far from Hajel, and the settlers. in the different settlements did 
not care to intervene. It was all one to them to which member of the 
ruling house they had to pay tribute and military service. Thus Bender 
was accepted as lord in Hajel and the other settlements. But he could not 
feel secure as long as the cunning “Obejd and the unscrupulous Muham- 
mad remained with his overlord, as he knew that both had many sup- 
porters among the tribes and in the settlements and that they might 
influence Prince Eben Sa‘td against him. Bender now did everything to 
induce both to return. ‘Obejd, who had helped to build up the power of 
the house of Eben Rasid and was now almost eighty years of age, died 
in ar-Rijad in the spring of 1869. Muhammad, the son of the first Prince 
‘Abdallah, did not appear averse to returning, although with the object, 
not of following Bender, but of overthrowing him. 

Muhammad was equally popular with the Bedouins and the settlers, 
since he was recognized as a cautious caravan leader. The settlers of the 
realm of Eben RaSid yearly send at least four great trade caravans to 
Irak. They hire baggage camels from the Bedouins and load them with 
the few products they can raise, such as wool, goat’s and camel’s hair, 
clarified butter, camel fat, camel saddles, saddle covers, ete. Often they 
are accompanied by camel, sheep, and goat dealers, who drive their 
purchased herds to Irak and thence along the Euphrates to Syria. Many 
nomads also associate themselves with these caravans (hadra) in order 
to sell their camels or flocks in Irak and to supply themselves with food 
and clothing. From Irak they bring dates, tummen (a kind of rice), wheat, 
barley, clothing, iron, copper, and, if possible, munitions and arms. Each 
caravan is under the command of a leader nominated by the prince, who 
provides for his safety with an adequate number of soldiers. The leader 
is always accompanied by the chiefs of the different tribes (or their 
deputies) whose districts the caravan crosses and who offer protection 
against an attack by members of their own tribe. The caravan may still 
be plundered by the enemy tribes who encamp farther away — something 
which usually happens on the return journey when all the camels are 
heavily laden. The leader counts the camels before they enter Irak and 
levies a toll for the prince of a quarter of a megidijje (28 cents) on each 
camel from the Bedouins, a half a megidijje per camel from the mer- 
chants, and also an indeterminate sum for himself. As the caravans often 
number more than ten thousand camels and the toll is demanded on the 
return journey also, the leader earns a considerable sum. If he leads the 
caravan well and wards off all attacks of plundering enemies, he wins 
much respect, especially among the settlers, who regard him as the first 
promoter of their prosperity. The exiled Muhammad, the son of the dead 
Prince ‘Abdallah, was such a respected leader of trade caravans. The 
settlers of Hajel and the other settlements did not care to equip a great 
hadra (caravan) during his absence, lest he should attack it with his 
followers: Consequently food and clothing became scarce in Hajel, dis- 
satisfaction grew, and Bender was compelled to make great concessions 
to Muhammad and to receive his followers into grace. 

At the head of these followers who returned to Hajel was Hmid, 
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the artful son of the dead ‘Obejd. Muhammad himself did not return, but 
at two days’ journey northeast of Hajel he joined a trade caravan which 
had been dispatched to Ivak. Their goal was the town of an-Nasrijje on 
the lower Euphrates, where grain and dates at that time were very cheap. 
As they had to cross the district of the Zefir tribe, Muhammad took 
the head chief, Eben Swét, with a large troop of his fellow tribesmen, 
to accompany him. On his return he did not leave them on the southern 
border of their tribal district, as the custom was, but brought them to 
Hajel. The news of his approach and of his escort encouraged his friends 
in Hajel. 

Prince Bender, who could rely only on his young slaves, rode out at 
the head of his bodyguard against Muhammad to prevent his uniting with 
the settlers of HAjel, but he was slain, and his bodyguard was scattered, 
pursued, and cut down in the streets of the town. Some of his followers 
escaped with his brothers, Bedr and Maslat, into the Ega’ mountains but 
after some time they too were discovered and slaughtered. Muhammad 
was unwilling to take the blame for their murder and had the bearer of 
the good news of their death immediately beheaded by his executioner. 
And yet, three years later, two other brothers of Bender, ‘Abdallah and 
Nahar, and in the year 1881 the youngest brother, Najef, were put to 
death with the knowledge of the Prince. Thus none of the six sons of 
Prince Talal died a natural death. 


MUHAMMAD EBEN RASID, 1869-1897; SAMMAR POWER AT ITS HEIGHT 


Muhammad entered Hajel as ruler on December 25, 1869. Of the 
ruling house all the descendants of his uncle ‘Obejd were on his side, the 
settlers were all for him, and the Bedouins were ready to follow him on 
his plundering expeditions. 

As a result of the internal disturbances which had been continual in 
HAjel since 1867, Sattam eben Sa‘lan, the young prince of the Rwala, the 
most powerful enemies of Eben RaSsid, had, with the help of the Turkish 
Government, begun to press back Eben Rasid. The governor of Damascus 
was ready to extend Turkish influence and resolved to occupy the settle- 
ments of the basin al-Gowf. At the end of February, 1870, Turkish troops 
set out from Ma‘Aan, which lies on the Pilgrim Road from Damascus, and, 
after eight days’ traveling in an easterly direction, reached the black 
hill ‘Abd al-Gowf, where they were expected by some members of the 
discontented party. But the majority of the settlers remained faithful to 
Eben RaSid, nor were they dismayed when the Turks mounted the one 
gun they had brought with them before the Mared fort and threatened 
a bombardment. Prince Muhammad, informed in good time, appeared 
with a strong following before al- Gowf at the end of February, and by 
means of rich presents persuaded the leader of the Turkish troops to 
abandon the siege. The districts which had voluntarily surrendered to the 
Turks were to belong to the Turkish Government, but all the rest were 
to pay tribute to the lord of Hajel. A Turkish official with eighty men 
remained in al-Gowf while the troops with their leader returned to Syria. 
The Turkish garrison consisted of followers of “Abdalkader, the defender 
of national freedom, who had wandered from Algiers. In a short time, as 
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a result of their greed for money, this garrison became unpopular and in 
the autumn of 1870 had to flee hurriedly to Damascus. 

Prince Muhammad now consolidated his power in al-Gowf and ex- 
tended it to all the settlements in the depression of Sirhan as far as the 
mountains of the Hawran and even to Tudmor (Palmyra), which also was 
forced to pay yearly tribute to him. 

Though personally very courageous, he preferred politics to fighting 
and gold to lead and steel, and in this way won more than any of his 
predecessors. He attacked only as a means of inducing his adversaries to 
accept smaller bribes. 

The dominions of his overlord, Eben Sa‘td of ar-Rijad, offered a 
rich field for his political activities and for the extension of his influence. 
In 1865 the old and infirm Prince Fejsal died, and his sons ‘Abdallah and 
Sa‘fid were fighting over the succession. ‘Abdallah was indeed generally 
recognized, but his brother Sa‘tid, governor of the southern districts, 
conducted himself as an independent ruler and obeyed the commands of 
the prince only when it pleased him. “Abdallah did not trust him and sought 
help from Muhammad eben RaSid, whose sister Nira he had married. 
Sa‘td at length drove “Abdallah out of ar-Rijad, but he died at the end 
of 1874, and ‘Abdallah with the help of Muhammad returned as prince 
to ar-Rijad. He had, however, to be continually on his guard against 
internal enemies, and in 1887 these enemies succeeded in capturing him. 
Muhammad hastened to his aid, defeated his enemies, but brought him to 
Hajel, where he interned him. In ar-Rijad he set up Fejsal’s sons, “Abdar- 
rahman as prince and Muhammad as leader of the army. 

The former governor of Prince Eben Sa‘Gd had now become the 
latter’s overlord; the power of Eben RaSsid was in full flood, his influence 
extending from Aleppo and Damascus to al-Basra, ‘Oman, and al-‘Asir. 

Muhammad made brilliant use of his position. By means of presents 
and threats he induced all the caravan leaders to conduct their caravans 
by way of his capital, Hajel. Thus the pilgrim caravans traveled no longer 
by al-Hasa’ and ar-Rijad but by Abu Rar, Tkajje¢, and Hajel. Even the 
trade caravans from al-Kasim had to take the route through Hajel. 
Every one of the pilgrims, who sometimes numbered ten thousand, had 
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of all goods imported or transported by the pilgrims was exacted as toll. 
In this manner Muhammad increased the prosperity not merely of the 
ruling house but of the settlers who acted as merchants and of the Bed- 
ouins who were accustomed to. hire out their camels to the caravans. 

The inhabitants of the settlements of al-Kasim, especially the lords 
of Brejda and ‘Anejza, bore very unwillingly the yoke of Eben Rasid 
and therefore joined Prince “Abdarrahman of ar-Rijad and other chiefs 
and in the spring of 1891 prepared to attack Muhammad in his own land. 
But Muhammad fell upon them at “Anejza before they had completed their 
preparations and inflicted a decisive defeat upon them. The lord of ‘Anejza, 
Zamel al Slém, fell; the lord of Brejda, Hasan 41 Muhanna, and Prince 
‘Abdarrahman of ar-Rijad were made prisoners. 

Muhammad was now sole ruler in al-Kasim and in the dominion of 
Eben Sa‘ad. But his power was insufficient to control fully the numerous 
strong settlements of Eben Sa‘td, which lay hundreds of kilometers from 
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his capital, Hajel. He was obliged to watch small city states forming on 
every side and to be thankful if they recognized him as overlord even 
in name. He had to exact his tribute by force. In order to check this 
disintegration of his influence he released the captured Prince “Abdar- 
rahman, gave him his own troops, and established him again as prince in 
ar-Rijad. But “Abdarrahman, unwilling to subject his fellow tribesmen to 
a foreign lord, fled from ar-Rijad and settled with Eben Sabbah, the lord 
of al-Kwejt. 

After “Abdarrahman’s flight at the end of 1891 Muhammad eben 
RaSsid established as prince in ar-Rijad Muhammad the brother of Prince 
“Abdallah, who since the spring of 1891 had been interned in Hajel. When 
the inhabitants of some distant districts in the former realm of Kben 
Said would revolt and besiege Eben Rasid’s representative in his castle, 
he had the towns destroyed, the palm gardens of the insubordinate laid 
waste, and a garrison placed in every settlement. 

At this time the power of Eben Rasid had reached its height. His 
dominions embraced more than two-thirds of Arabia but nowhere touched 
the coast and included no harbor town. Muhammad was in great need 
of arms and still more of munitions but was entirely dependent for these 
on the favor of various rulers of the coast towns and of the Turkish 
officials in al-Hasa, Irak, and Syria. He procured most of his munitions 
from the port of al-Kwejt, which belonged to Eben Sabbah, and from the 
Turkish port of al--Azér in the district of al-Hasa. But since ‘Abdar- 
rahman sent an ambassador to Constantinople and he himself settled in 
al-Kwejt, Muhammad was faced with great difficulties in both of these 
ports; therefore he resolved to occupy a harbor for himself. He was un- 
willing to attack the Turks in al-Hasa, since he would thereby render 
all trade relations with Irak impossible. Thus only al-Kwejt remained, a 
port which, both by its position and by the insubordinate behavior of its 
ruler towards the Turkish Government, better suited his political and 
economic aims. 

In 1895 began the first struggle of Muhammad eben RaSid against the 
lord of al-Kwejt, Eben Sabbah. These struggles were fatal to the house of 
Eben Rasid, since they cost Muhammad nine-tenths of his influence. 

Muhammad did not live to see the fall of his house. He died, after 
a reign of almost twenty-eight years, on December 3, 1897, poisoned, as 
was said, by Maged, the eldest son of Hmtid eben ‘Obejd. Foreign gold 
was sowing division among the members of the ruling house. 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ EBEN RASIp, 1897-1906 


Muhammad left no son. He was succeeded, not by Maged, but by 
“Abdal‘aziz, son of the murdered Prince Met’eb. During his eight years’ 
reign the new prince never set foot in Hajel, as he did not trust the 
family of ‘Obejd. He was an able warrior but no diplomat. What his 
predecessor Muhammad had obtained by gifts, he tried to achieve by 
“command and arms.” No single prince of the house of Eben Rasid per- 
sonally made such efforts as “Abdal‘aziz, and yet he was unable to prevent 
the ruin of his power. 

Immediately on his succession he released all the members of the 
house of Eben Sa‘tid who were interned in Hajel. He was their personal 
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friend and believed he would find in them loyal supporters in the great 
realm of Eben Sa‘td, which was subject to him. He needed such supporters 
all the more, since his adversaries in the district of ar-Rijad were working 
against him and for the former Prince ‘Abdarrahm&n eben Sa‘fd, now 
living in al-Kwejt. But after only two years these members of the house 
of Eben Sa‘td, who were called “Arajef and who had been so liberally 
treated by him, repaid his generosity by disloyalty. Some joined his enemies 
and others betook themselves to the Grand Sherif of Mecca, whom they 
urged to make war on their benefactor, “Abdal‘aziz. The latter found him- 
self in a very difficult position, since he had not only to ward off the 
attacks of external enemies but to suppress almost continual internal 
revolts. The difficulty of procuring the necessary munitions and arms 
was removed by the advances of the Turkish Government. 

After 1900 the Turkish Government began to devote more attention 
to conditions in inner Arabia. It was moved to that course first of all 
by its efforts to protect the telegraph line in course of construction 
along the Pilgrim Road from Damascus to al-Medina. Since the Pilgrim 
Road was often crossed by various troops of warriors who were subject 
to Prince Eben Rasid and made a practice of destroying the telegraph 
line, the Turkish Government concluded an agreement with ‘Abdal‘aziz, 
by which the latter undertook to see that his tribes did not disturb the 
line; in return for this the Government was to pay him a certain yearly 
sum. The Turkish Government needed “Abdal‘aziz also as a battering ram 
against the chief of al-Kwejt, Mubarek eben Sabbah. In 1897 the latter 
had been appointed Turkish kdjmakdém, but he gave little heed to his 
superior, the governor of al-Basra, and inclined more and more to the 
British, who offered him much better material rewards. The Turkish 
Government would gladly have removed this unreliable official and have 
helped to power a member of the Eben Sabbah family better disposed 
towards them, but neither the governors of al-Basra and Bagdad nor the 
military commandant ventured to take strong measures, since they knew 
that Great Britain would at once demand their removal and punishment. 
Instead, the Turks supported ‘Abdal‘aziz with arms and money, allotted 
him a monthly contribution of £T230 ($1035) and invested him with a 
high order. In April, 1900, to express his gratitude, ‘Abdal‘aziz sent to al- 
Medina ninety fat she-camels and ninety fat wethers, and for nine days 
he had ten she-camels and ten wethers slaughtered each day as an enter- 
tainment for both the Turkish officials and the natives. 

The war with the lord of al-Kwejt continued. In the spring of 1900 
Mubarek eben Sabbah attacked some clans of “Abdal‘aziz eben RaSsid’s 
Sammar and robbed them of several thousand camels. In the autumn 
‘Abdal‘aziz sent a great trade caravan to Irak, which was to bring food, 
clothing, and munitions for the whole winter from as-Samawa. Mubarek 
tried to catch them, but they were protected by Turkish troops until 
‘Abdal‘aziz came up with reinforcements and brought the caravan to HAjel 
without loss. 

In January, 1901, ‘Abdal‘aziz received a fresh supply of arms, which 
he soon made use of against Mubarek eben Sabbah, who was advancing 
to the offensive. With the latter were united many settlements of the 
dominions of Eben Sa‘id, as well as several southern tribes, who all wished 
to shake off the yoke of Eben RaSid. A detachment of the rebels was 
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defeated at the end of February at al-Bkerijje; whereupon the revolting 
settlers again swore obedience and abandoned the main force of Mubarek. 
As a result this force was completely annihilated at as-Serif on March 
LV RAO: 

In the late autumn of the same year ‘Abdal‘aziz advanced with a 
large army against Mubarek but had arrived only at al-Hafar on the 
caravan route from an-Nbag to al-Kwejt when he had to return, since 
news had reached him of a general rising in the southern part of his 
realm. 

Muhammad eben Sa‘fid was still lord in ar-Rijad but under the 
overlordship of ‘Abdal‘aziz. His influence did not extend far, and the 
majority of the settlers of his provinces refused to pay any tribute (zeka’) 
to Prince Eben RaSid. A similar temper prevailed in all the provinces of 
the former realm of Eben Sa‘fid. The efforts towards independence were 
nourished by the liberated members of the house of Eben Sa‘td, who 
hoped to obtain power again. In the autumn of 1901 a simultaneous 
general rising followed. 

Danger threatened ‘Abdal‘aziz not only in the conquered provinces but 
also in the land of his own tribes, for the settlers of his capital, Hajel, 
were inclined to follow the example of the rebels and desired to place 
a new prince at their head. “Abdal‘aziz Jost much time in the vicinity of 
his capital, and, when at length at the beginning of 1902 he was able 
to advance against ar-Rijad, he learned that his governor, “Aglan, had 
been killed and that ar-Rijad with the southern provinces was lost. 

The new prince of ar-Rijad was the old ‘Abdarrahman eben Fejsal, 
who had returned from al-Kwejt. His son “Abdal‘aziz desired in ‘Abdar- 
rahman’s name to conquer the whole of the realm which had once belonged 
to his ancestors. Supplied with arms, munitions, and gold, he continued 
to force back the power of Eben RaSid in the north. Eben Rasid might 
have withstood him if he could have relied on the other members of the 
ruling house and the settlers and if the Turkish Government had given 
him more liberal support. But he did not understand how to make him- 
self generally popular, and the Turkish Government did not wish to be- 
come involved in any greater undertaking. 

Only at the end of May, 1904, did one battalion and, shortly after- 
wards, eight more battalions of Turkish troops advance from as-Samawa 
in Irak to the help of the prince, who was already extremely hard-pressed. 
First of all the Turkish soldiers rested for a considerable time by the 
wells of WAaksa on the Pilgrim Road; then they advanced farther to al- 
Kasim, but returned after seventeen months, decimated by sickness and 
without having taken any prominent part in the fighting. 

On April 12, 1906, ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Rasid, defeated by Eben Sa‘ad 
at the settlement of at-Tarfijje north of Brejda almost exactly on the 
border of his own land, lost his life in the battle. Through this victory 
the dominions of Eben Sa‘tid were extended northwards to the Salma’ 
mountains. 


SULTAN AND SA‘UD EBEN Rasip, 1906-1908 


After the death of ‘Abdal‘aziz his equally warlike son, Met‘eb, was 
recognized as prince but only by his father’s supporters and not by the 
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adherents of the family of Hmfd 4l ‘Obejd nor by the settlers of HAjel. 
As long as the enemies of the ruling house of Eben RasSsid were still in 
the neighborhood of Hajel the prince’s rivals remained quiet; but, when 
the enemy withdrew in the early summer, friction began and, after a 
reign of nine months, Prince Met’‘eb, with his brother MiS‘al, was murdered 
by Sultan, the son of Hmtd 4l ‘Obejd. Five months later Muhammad, 
the third son of Prince “Abdal‘aziz, was also murdered; the fourth son, 
Sa‘td, a boy of eight years, was rescued by Sa‘id, the faithful slave and 
finance minister of his father, at the risk of his own life. They fled to 
al-Medina. 

Under Prince Sultan the whole district of al-Kasim was finally lost 
and his governor of Hajbar driven out. In Hajel and other settlements 
the different clans fought with one another, and the land, which under 
Muhammad had been so flourishing, was economically and _ politically 
ruined. The pilgrim caravans no longer passed through HAajel but through 
ar-Rijad, whereby the lord of Hajel suffered great pecuniary loss beside 
making what virtually amounted to an open confession of the weakness 
of the house of Eben Rasid. The ill will of the settlers grew steadily 
greater; Sultan was unable to prevent the plundering of several settle- 
ments by the troops of Eben Sa‘iid at the end of 1907 and as a result was 
murdered by his own brothers, Sa‘tid and Fejsal, toward the close of 
January, 1908. 

Sa‘td became ruler and Fejsal governor in the important basin al- 
Gowf. But the bodyguard of the murdered Prince Sultan joined some 
clans of the settlers, and fresh, bitter fighting broke out, inflicting great 
suffering on many Penrlenie nts 

The supporters of the family of “Abdal‘aziz took advantage of the 
divisions among the family of Hmid and fetched “Abdal‘aziz’s only remain- 
ing son back from al-Medina. At the head of the party of the young 
Sa‘tid eben “Abdal‘aziz were his mother’s two cautious first cousins, Hmtid 
and Zamel of the Subhan family. They found support among some groups 
of the Sammar and surrounded the town of Hajel. A revolt broke out 
there against Prince Sa‘id, who was murdered, and the ten-year-old Sa‘fid, 
son of the fallen Prince “Abdal‘aziz, was accepted as ruler at the hath. 
ning of September, 1908. Most of the members of the Hmtd family of the 
ruling house of Eben Rasid were pitilessly murdered. Only a few, with 
Fejsal, the governor of al- Gowf, escaped by flight to Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz 
eben Sa‘td in ar-Rijad. 


REGENCIES OF HMOD, 1908-1909, AND OF ZAMEL, 1909-1914 


Prince Sa‘td eben RaSsid, a minor, was completely under the influ- 
ence of his maternal uncles, Hmtid and Zamel. When Hmiid was poisoned 
in the spring of 1909, Zamel’s power in Hajel was unchecked. His position 
was a particularly difficult one: blood revenge was rife in the settlements; 
many clans of the settlers and many groups of the Sammar fled south- 
wards to Eben Sa‘tid and northwards to Eben Sa‘ lan; the troops of Eben 
Saad several times plundered the immediate environs of Hajel, while 
Eben Sa‘lan, after J anuary, 1909, threatened the settlements in the basin 
al-Gowf. Al- Kara and at-Twér joined him entirely, while almost two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of Skaka and Dimat al- Gandalijje went over to him 
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of their own accord; the parts which remained faithful to Eben Rasid 
were besieged. The fortress of Mared held out longest and only surrendered 
when the besiegers fired their Mannlicher carbines at close range against 
the gate, which was protected with iron plates. Nawwaf, the eldest son 
of Prince an-Nfiri eben Sa‘lan, now settled in al- Gowf and ruled this 
important depression in the name of his father. Several tribes, which had 
hitherto followed Eben Rasid, joined him, and even some groups of the 
Sammar, so that from this time on the power of the lord of Hajel was 
restricted on the north as well as on the south. In 1909 Eben RaSid lost 
the oasis of Tejma, whose inhabitants asked the governor of Damascus 
for a Turkish garrison. 

When at the end of 1909 Zamel 4l Subhan saw that he was too 
weak to withstand so many enemies, he made peace with Eben Sa‘td and 
recognized his overlordship; thus Eben RaSid again became the governor 
under Eben Sa‘tid. By giving up his independence Zamel was able to 
establish order in HAjel and the other settlements which were left to 
him. When this task was half completed, in the spring of 1910, he un- 
dertook a campaign against two tribes on the Hegaz Railway, the Weld 
‘Ali and Weld Slejman, who had yielded to the Turks. At the beginning 
of June Zamel appeared with his troops before Tejma, which had been 
occupied by Turkish gendarmes since January of the same year; driving 
them out, he had the most prominent supporters of the Turkish Government 
beheaded, and again established his governor in Tejma. Then he attacked 
the Turkish station of Medajen Saleh, pillaged everything on which he 
could lay hands, and returned as a conqueror. On the other side he had 
to defend himself continually against the Rwala and other tribes who fol- 
lowed Eben Sa‘lan. 

When in the spring of 1913 Eben Sa‘td incorporated in his dominions 
the Turkish administrative district of Negd, as the Turks called the 
coastal zone of al-Hasa on the Persian Gulf, and sent home the Turkish 
officials and soldiers, the Government again sought to come to a friendly 
agreement with the lord of HAjel, or, in reality, with his minister Zamel. 
The intermediary was Zamel’s cunning representative in Damascus, RSéd 
Pasha. The Turks trusted RSéd’s assurances and at the end of 1913 sent 
to Prince Eben RaSid by the He&4z Railway to the station of al-Mu’azzam 
six thousand Mauser rifles, some sixty thousand cartridges, an automo- 
bile, and a large sum of money. From al-Mu‘azzam these gifts were 
brought to Hajel by way of Tejma at the beginning of 1914. But the 
minister ZAamel was not long to enjoy this increase of his power. In the 
spring of 1914 he was murdered by his kinsman, Sa‘tid eben Saleh al 
Subhan, and the murderer, a young man with a cast in his left eye, 
became the all-powerful minister of the weak prince of Hajel. 


REGENCY OF SA‘UD EBEN SUBHAN, 1914-1916 


While Sa‘fid eben RaSid’s representative in Damascus was negotiating 
with the French consul theré about taking over the protectorate of Hajel, 
his minister Sa‘fid is said to have concluded an agreement with the British 
political officer, Captain W.H.I. Shakespear, who visited him in Hajel 
in the late spring of 1914. Sa‘fid divided the arms sent by the Turkish 
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Government among his supporters and, as these were not very numerous, 
even among the Slejb, men without honor in Arabia. 

That summer, immediately after the outbreak of the World War, 
the minister Sa‘td declared a holy war (gihdd) against his overlord, the 
Turkish wali and commandant, Prince “Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tiid of ar-Rijad, 
with whom the house of Eben RaSid had been at peace since 1909. Mean- 
while robber bands supplied with Turkish arms by the minister harassed 
various tribes who were encamped on the borders of Irak and Syria and 
had yielded to the Turks. 

When the Ottoman Empire joined the Central Powers at the end 
of October, 1914, several missions were sent out from Constantinople to 
Hajel in order to induce Prince Eben Rasid to make peace with the 
neighboring tribes and to support the Turkish undertakings in southern 
Irak and southern Syria; but the minister Sa‘tid dismissed all these mis- 
sions with fair promises and prevented a complete junction between Turkey 
and the tribes. With foreign gold and foreign arms he increased the 
number of his supporters and would hear nothing of peace, since he feared 
for his own life. In fact, Prince Eben Sa‘id, outraged by the breach of 
peace and murder of Zamel, declared that he would not treat with the 
murderer and peace-breaker and would establish Fejsal eben Hmid, who 
was living in ar-Rijad, as ruler in Hajel. The assumption of the government 
by Fejsal would have been equivalent to the destruction of the minister 
Said eben Subhan. 

The English political officer, Captain Shakespear, who had again 
returned to inner Arabia from al-Kwejt at the end of 1914, was endeavor- 
ing to win the prince of ar-Rijad completely for Great Britain. He attached 
himself to Fejsal, who gave him to understand that he would enter Hajel 
as Great Britain’s friend. 

From the beginning of December, 1914, the minister Sa‘iid had been 
besieging various settlements on the border districts of Hajel which had 
surrendered to Fejsal and his overlord Eben Sa‘fid. Most of these were 
destroyed, the palm groves laid waste, and the wells choked up. On 
January 23, 1915, Sa‘fid left his camp at Ummu Grejf in order to attack 
the camp of Eben Sa‘id at al-Agrab. The first attack was repulsed, and 
a detachment of Eben RaSid’s troops from the Lubde quarter of HAjel 
were pursued by a part of Eben Sa‘tid’s warriors led by Fejsal. But the 
remaining detachments under Eben RaSid attacked again and forced the 
part of Eben Sa‘fd’s army which had stayed behind to yield. A field gun 
was captured, by which Captain Shakespear was standing. Deserted by Eben 
Sa‘td’s warriors, the Englishman was shot down by a slave, Ibrahim an- 
Nowdeli, and killed with a saber. Nevertheless the minister Sa‘tid could 
not obtain a complete victory and was obliged to withdraw in the night 
from the vicinity of the enemy. His orderly retreat became a wild flight 
when express messengers brought the news that his own camp at Ummu 
Grejf was being plundered. The camp, indeed, had been attacked by a 
strong detachment of the Mtejr from the east, and from the west by the 
troops who had pursued the defeated detachment from the Lubde quarter, 
and was so thoroughly looted that the warriors who returned with the 
prince and his minister found no food or clothing left. 

At the same time the writer of these lines headed a deputation 
from an-Niri eben Sa‘lan and his son Nawwaf, lord of al-Gowf, which 
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approached Eben RaSid and threatened him with a concentric attack from 
the north if he did not at once conclude peace with all the ‘Aneze. Nothing 
was left for the minister but to accept an-Nfri’s and Nawwaf’s proposal. 
These were the negotiations narrated on pages 47-56, above. 

Prince Eben Sa‘tid of ar-Rijad also sued the minister for peace and 
proposed with their united strength to attack the tribes on the Persian 
Gulf, but the minister refused this request, since he dreaded the return 
of the exiled members of the ruling house. So, with the arms given to 
him by the Turkish Government, he supported the head chief of the Zefir, 
Hmtid eben Swét, the arch enemy of the head chief of the Muntifez, 
although the latter was obstinately fighting the British with the Turkish 
troops. 

The minister of Eben Raid sent the Turkish Government no energetic 
aid either in 1915 or 1916 and, indeed, by his plundering raids prevented 
the other tribes from advancing with greater determination against the 
British in Irak and Syria and against the Grand Sherif of Mecca. He 
well understood how to accept presents and marks of distinction from 
all sides and to strengthen his personal influence thereby. 

In 1915 twenty-nine kinsmen of the banished members of the ruling 
family were murdered by him, so that of the direct descendants of the 
founder of this dynasty only two youths besides the prince were left 
alive in Hajel, and these trembled for their lives every hour. Even ‘“‘the 
last of the first” from the days of their prosperity, the heroic standard- 
bearer, the slave ‘Abdallah, was not sure of his life. 

At the end of 1916 Sa‘fid felt himself so strong that he desired to 
destroy the ruling house of Eben Rasid and set himself up as prince. He 
was supported by some members of the Ga‘afra clan of the “Abde, who 
had been won over by gold, by some clans of the Aslam, and by his 
numerous slaves, upon whom he could thoroughly rely. But neither the 
settlers nor the remaining tribes of the Sammar were inclined to fight 
for the descendant of a slave, and they drove him and his followers to 
flight. At the end of 1916 he fled to the Bdar, encamped with them 
between al-Hamisijje and az-Zobejr on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
and was killed in 1919. 


REGENCY OF ‘EKAB EBEN ‘EGEL, 1916-1920 


After the flight of this traitor there followed schism within the 
realm of Eben Ragid. Neither the settlers nor the clans of the Sammar 
found in the prince any protection against internal or external quarrels, 
and yet they all longed for rest and peace, since they were more than 
ever dependent on the products of their own lands, as a result of the 
state of war in Irak and the Heg4z. The southern clans on the one side 
beheld the increasing prosperity of the realm of Eben Sa‘fid, the northern 
clans on the other observed that the lord of al-Gowf protected both his 
settlements and his tribes from all plundering. Thus the northern clans 
placed themselves under the protection of the Emir Nawwaf of al-Gowf, 
and the southern clans recognized Prince Eben Sa‘td as their lord. To 
Prince Sa‘tid eben RaSid was left only Hajel, some other settlements, and 
the farmers dwelling in the ravines of Ega’, and even on these he could 
not rely, since he was not in a position to offer them either protection 
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or food, clothing or munitions. Under these circumstances Prince Sa‘td 
left Hajel in midsummer, 1917, and betook himself with his followers to 
Medajen Saleh on the Hegaz Railway, where he was provided with all 
necessities by the Ottoman troops. 

The duties of minister were fulfilled by his faithful slave, the eunuch 
Said, who had served his father before him, had educated Sa‘id himself, 
and had saved his life. But the real power was in the hands of the chief 
‘Ekab eben ‘Egel, the prince’s father-in-law, who ruled according to his 
pleasure and received presents not only from the Turks but also from 
the rebellious Grand Sherif of Mecca, just as did RSéd Pasha, the official 
representative of Eben RaSsid in Damascus and Constantinople. 

At the end of the World War Eben RaSid was in a particularly dan- 
gerous position. On the south his arch enemy, Eben Sa‘fid, was approach- 
ing, on the north he was threatened by various tribes of the ‘Aneze, while 
the Turks, his former protectors, had been driven out of Irak as well as 
out of the northern Hegaz. He would gladly have made approaches to 
the British in Irak, but they could not support him without annoying 
their ally, Eben Sa‘Gd. Only one road remained open, and that led to the 
Hegaz, to King Husejn, his own friend and the friend of his family. “Ekab 
eben “Egel, Prince Sa‘td’s father-in-law, promised Husejn that he would 
recognize his overlordship in return for support against Eben Sa‘ad and 
free access to Syria. King Husejn conceded both requests, sent him sup- 
plies and munitions, and encouraged him to harass the followers of Eben 
Sa‘tid. At the same time Husejn entreated his son, Fejsal, to hinder the 
conveyance of supplies to the Emir Nawwéaf and thereby to diminish 
the latter’s influence in the oasis of al-Gowf and the neighborhood. By 
this means numerous clans of the Sammar were driven to join their prince 
again. With their help “Ekab now harassed the settlements of the oasis 
of al-Gowf to the north and the border townships of Eben Sa‘tid to the 
south. As the Emir Nawwaf was suffering from lack of supplies and 
munitions he entered into negotiations and recognized the overlordship 
of Eben RaSid in all the settlements of the oasis of al-Gowf. Thus ‘Ekab 
eben ‘Egel was able to proclaim at the beginning of 1920 that al-Gowf 
again belonged to him and that his representative, Eben Swé‘er, ruled 
the oasis. But he was not to enjoy his success for long. Both the settlers 
and the nomads desired a strong prince who would be able to open the 
gates of Irak and to come to terms with Eben Sa‘fid and the members 
of the ruling house under his protection. Therefore they attached them- 
selves to ‘Abdallah eben Talal eben RaSid, surprised Prince Sa‘fid in March, 
1920, killed him, and declared ‘Abdallah lord of Hajel. But Sa‘fid’s slaves 
wished to avenge their lord, and their leader slew the young ‘Abdallah 
even before he could form his bodyguard. In the confusion which ensued 
“Ekab eben ‘Egel and his followers came to an understanding with ‘Abd- 
allah, the young son of the murdered Prince Met‘eb, won the settlers 
for his support and even Muhammad, brother of the fallen ‘Abdallah, so 
that “Abdallah was generally accepted as prince. A short while later Prince 
‘Abdallah threw Muhammad eben Talal into prison to prevent him from 
conspiring with the friends of his massacred brother. 

The position of the family of Eben RaSsid was rendered so precarious 
by these internal disputes that they experienced great difficulty in protect- 
ing themselves against the attacks of the tribes subject to Eben Sa‘fid. It 
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was fortunate for them that, at the time, Eben Sa‘id was fully occupied 
in the southwest where the emissaries of King Husejn were intriguing 
against him. 


FALL OF THE HOUSE OF EBEN RASiD, 1921 


Only in the summer of 1921 was Eben Sa‘tid, who had appeared 
before Hajel as early as the end of September, 1918, able to advance 
against Eben RaSid with greater strength. He made an agreement with 
his fellow tribesmen, the northern ‘Aneze. An-Nutri eben Sa‘lan with the 
Rwala, Weld ‘Ali, Weld Slejman, Sararat, and the Hwétat under ‘Awde 
abu Tajeh threatened the Sammar and their oases from the north, while 
Eben Sa‘iid’s warriors plundered the encampments of the ‘Abde branch 
of the Sammar. Eben Sa‘fid’s main body approached Hajel under the 
leadership of his brother Muhammad. They reached Jatob but were driven 
back to al-Agfar and defeated. 

Since ‘Abdallah eben RaSid was aware that in the long run he would 
be unable to withstand this concentric attack, in the early summer of 
1921 he begged for peace. Eben Sa‘fid was willing to conclude peace with 
the Sammar tribes but not with the ruling family, and demanded that 
all the members of the house of Eben Rasid betake themselves to ar- 
Rijad and renounce all intervention in the affairs of the Sammar. ‘Abdallah 
could not consent to this, and the war continued. The reinforced enemy 
approached Hajel from the south, east, and north, while numerous clans 
of the Sammar left their districts and, at the invitation of the friends 
of King Fejsal of Irak, encamped on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
The new government in Irak supplied them with food and munitions and 
encouraged them indirectly to attack the camping places of the tribes of 
Eben Sa‘iid, whom they did not trust and whom they desired to weaken 
in every way. Eben Sa‘fd could not and would not allow this and re- 
solved to make a decisive attack on HAajel, Eben RaSid’s capital. He 
entrusted this undertaking to Fejsal eben Dawis, a commander of the 
highest repute. At the beginning of September Fejsal surrounded the 
camp of ‘Abdallah eben RasSid at al- Getamijje, with the result that ‘Abd- 
allah was obliged to surrender. The Sammar, who proclaimed Muhammad 
eben Talal prince in his place, now faced Fejsal at an-Nésijje but were 
driven back to HAjel. Shortly afterwards Prince “Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘ud 
himself came to an-Nésijje and conducted the siege of the town of Hajel. 
At the beginning of December the town had to surrender, and Prince 
Eben Sa‘iid made a victorious entry into the capital of Eben RaSsid, who 
had driven his father from his capital ar-Rijad. 

All who belonged to the house of Eben RaSid were sent to ar-Rijad, 
and the former dominion of Eben RaSid was converted into a district of 
the province of al-Kasim; Ibrahim 4] Subhan was made governor at Hajel. 
Almost at the same time the oases of Tejma and al-Gowf surrendered. 
The Weld Slejman, Weld “Ali, and ar-Rwala tribes recognized the over- 
lordship of their fellow tribesman, Eben Sa‘td, from whom they hoped 
for support against the unpopular house of King Husejn. Sultan,! the 
energetic son of the Emir Naww&af (who died in the autumn of 1921), 
was established as governor in al- Gowf, and the Singara and ‘Abde tribes, 

1 Died in April, 1924. 
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branches of the Sammar, were compelled to render him service. Eben 
RaSid vanished, and Eben Sa‘fid ruled the whole of northern Arabia as 
malek (king), as he is called in Arabia. This extension of his power was 
very unpleasant both to King Husejn and to his son King Fejsal. Both 
supported all his opponents and encouraged them again to fresh out- 
breaks. In the early summer of 1922 their confidential agent attempted 
to procure the escape of the interned Prince Muhammad eben RaSid. 
Chief Najef abu Kilab of the ‘Agm4n was entrusted with the task. Under 
his direction Muhammad disguised himself as a woman and reached the 
gardens of ar-Rijad. But his flight was discovered and he was pursued. 
Muhammad defended himself and lost his left hand; Shortly afterwards 
he died in prison. All his followers were cut down. 


GEBEL SAMMAR UNDER THE HOUSE OF EBEN RASID 


The capital, Hajel, in the time of its greatest prosperity under 
Prince Muhammad consisted of about four thousand houses inhabited 
mostly by one family each. These houses were grouped in four quarters 
around the market place, Sik al-MeSahde: on the northeast lay the Berzan 
quarter; on the south, that of Lubde; on the west, that of al-Muriza; and 
on the northwest, that of ‘Afnan. The inhabitants of Berzan, Lubde, and 
al-Muriza bore their own standards in war. The merchants, about eighty 
families, hailed from an-Negef in Irak and dwelt in Berzan and Lubde. 
In the town itself there are two mosques in Berzan and Lubde and 
one each in the suburbs of Sem&h and Stik an-Nahdhis. At the mosque 
(mesged) in Berzén was the religious school of al-Mergedi and in Lubde 
that of Eben Mer‘i. The teachers in these institutions decided questions of 
religious law. Muhammad eben BAni, of a family of alleged Jewish origin, 
was famed for his skill in making engraved and richly decorated arms. 

The bodyguard of the prince was formed by about four hundred 
slaves, who dwelt in groups of twenty each and were supported by the 
prince. Besides these he had at his disposal about as many young vol- 
unteers, called, together with the slaves, ragdgil as-sjuh (men of the head 
chief), all of whom he had to arm and pay. Public morality in Hajel 
was at a very low level. The numerous illegitimate children were mostly 
deposited in the mosques, brought up at the expense of the prince, and 
divided among the slaves. In the disturbances which prevailed after the 
year 1897 large parts of Hajel were destroyed, the palm trees cut down, 
and the wells choked up, so that the minister Zamel, from fear of a 
night attack, had a new wall, for the most part of unbaked brick, built 
around the inhabited quarters. 

Besides Hajel fourteen other settlements belonged to Eben RaSid, 
most of which were considerably damaged. Al-Kfar, which once rivaled 
Hajel, was completely abandoned. 

When Prince Sa‘id eben RaSid proclaimed a holy war (gthad) all 
the settlers capable of bearing arms had to follow him. Their number 
could then hardly have amounted to a thousand. Of the nomads only 
those in his pay followed him. The nomads paid Eben RaSid the zeka’, 
a tax of one megidijje (90 cents) for every five camels. The chiefs were 
exempt from the zeka’ but had to visit the prince once a month and 
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give him their support. In every clan of a tribe forty to eighty men 
also paid no zeka’, but these had to give the prince military service, for 
which they were supplied by him with arms, riding animals, and food. In 
war time about two thousand nomads followed Prince Sa‘fid. He thus had at 
his disposal at most three thousand warriors, who, however, were all 
equipped with modern Mauser rifles presented by the Turkish Government. 

The relations of the house of Eben RaSid and the Turkish Govern- 
ment were peculiar. In despatches addressed to the Government the princes 
asserted their obedience and loyalty, but in their country they conducted 
themselves with complete independence and spoke of the déle (govern- 
ment) in Constantinople and of their own déle as of two entities of equal 
value. They also boasted of maintaining an ambassador (sefir) at Con- 
stantinople and representatives at Damascus, al-Medina, and Bagdad. Since 
the Turkish authorities made a pretense of recognizing these officials, 
Sa‘aid eben RaSid claimed through his minister the right of dealing directly 
with foreign powers. 


AEE NED LX als 
HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF EBEN SA‘UD 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, SETTLEMENTS, AND RELIGION OF NEGD 


In various geographical works on Arabia there are descriptions of 
a huge mountain range called at-Twejk, which traverses from northeast 
to southwest that part of inner Arabia called Negd. In reality at-Twejk 
is not a mountain range but merely the western escarpment of a plateau 
and has been formed by denudation. This escarpment begins at latitude 
29°N. and in its northern part marks the eastern boundary of the sandy 
Nefiid desert. Here, however, it trends from northwest to southeast. South 
of latitude 27° N.another similar escarpment runs parallel to at-Twejk 
about sixty kilometers to the west, also trending from northwest to 
southeast. 

Along the bases of these two escarpments the prevailing northwest 
winds have deposited in long narrow dunes sand derived from disintegrated 
sandstone. Outliers of the plateaus, which have resisted the processes of 
denudation, stand out to the westward of the escarpments as flat-topped 
hills, between which, as also between the dunes, there are more or less 
spacious basins, in which the run-off collects from wide areas and resists 
evaporation for years under a protecting cover of gravel or sand. 

After abundant winter rain a fresh or even a luxuriant growth of 
plants appears on the dunes, plateaus, and in the basins; but as early 
as the end of June the annuals have all withered, although perennials 
still thrive. If no abundant winter rain falls for three or four years, 
then of the annuals only the seeds remain alive, and of the perennials 
only the roots; the whole landscape gives an impression of a dead and 
death-dealing desert. 

In the basins alone, thanks to the ground water, life is preserved. 
If the covering which protects the water is only about one meter thick, 
the date palms thrive without care from man; but, if it is thicker, in the 
time of the summer drought from April to October they require regular 
watering. 

But the run-off also brings with it fine sand, which has been re- 
leased from sandstones by the processes of weathering and denudation, 
and deposits it in the basins, where it undergoes a chemical change through 
the dampness and in this way forms a soil in which vines and pome- 
granates thrive quite well, besides wheat, barley, and some vegetables. 
The cultivation of grain demands continual irrigation, and if the heat 
at the end of April and beginning of May is too great the grains wither 
and the crop bears no relation to the trouble expended. Grain, therefore, 
is an article of luxury. The chief food consists of dates, and these are 
so abundant that they can support a quite numerous population throughout 
the year. 

All the settlements are enclosed by high walls that are often double. 
In each, inside the inner wall, the houses with some small palm gardens 
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nestle close together, while fields and larger palm groves fill the space 
between the first and outer wall. The inner wall, which is very high, has 
two faces from three to eight meters apart, built of unbaked bricks, the 
space between being filled in with stamped-down clay and gravel. 

Every settlement forms a state in itself. The larger the settlement, 
the more enterprising its inhabitants, and the more ambitious its lord, 
the greater is its influence. The smaller neighboring settlements attach 
themselves voluntarily to the lord of the large settlement and assist him 
to subdue other larger oases. 

In the barren districts which extend between the different oases 
various tribes of camel, sheep, and goat breeders wander and try to levy 
fixed taxes on the different settlements. Consequently it is clear that in 
these lands complete peace can never prevail. When the lord of a power- 
ful settlement succeeds in forcing his rule not only on the settlers but 
also on the nomads, only then do the feuds cease, do the bands of robbers 
depart or become broken up, and under the protection — or “before the 
countenance” — of a strong lord may one wander in his district as safely 
as in a European city. Not love of peace, but fear of punishment induces 
a state of peace. 

For the most part the peace is disturbed by the nomads. The fields, 
gardens, and granaries of the settlers who cling to the soil exercise a 
continual fascination which the nomads find it impossible to resist for 
long. Aware of this, the settlers pay regular levies to some clans of the 
nomads and thereby place themselves under their protection. In this way 
the settlers are more or less dependent on the nomads, and this relation 
of dependence finds its expression even in their religious orders. 

All the inhabitants of Arabia, settlers as well as nomads, have be- 
lieved and now believe in one single, personal, invisible, all-present Allah. 
Among the nomads, especially the camel breeders, this monotheistic faith 
with its practices is reminiscent of the religion of the Old Testament 
patriarchs. The camel breeders know no holy places, no sacred objects, 
no intermediaries between man and Allah, no forms of prayer. All nom- 
ads are Moslems but only in name; in reality they pay no heed to the 
precepts of Islam. It is otherwise with the settlers of the oases. Besides 
Allah they worship various patron saints, have holy trees, rocks, springs, 
sacred groves, fixed places of worship, and, in consequence, also caretakers 
of these places and intermediaries between the inhabitants and their holy 
patrons. The Moslem faith prevails in the oases, not in its orthodox 
purity, but for the most part in its more peculiar variations. 

The sharp political and- religious contrast between the settlers and 
the nomads, and the fact that the former are more or less dependent 
on the latter, have awakened among many settlers the idea that the one 
Allah of the nomads is after all stronger than the numerous saints of 
the settlers and that therefore the religion of the former must be the 
truer. These ideas in the course of centuries have given rise to various 
religious movements and have found their expression in the school of 
law of Ibn Hanbal, which has numerous adherents in eastern Arabia. 
From time to time these men attempt to reform the lives of their fellow 
citizens according to the teachings of Ibn Hanbal. For this purpose they 
generally make use of the power of a ruler and thereby strengthen his 
political influence. Such attempts have occurred and still occur almost 
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every century. Among the more recent, the best-known is that of the 
founder of the sect of the Wahhabites and through them of the realm 
of Eben Sa‘td. 


MUHAMMAD EBEN ‘ABDALWAHHAB AND MUHAMMAD 
EBEN SA‘UD, 1740-1765 


Muhammad, the founder of this sect, was born in 1703 in the town of 
al-‘Ajjéne, son of the lawyer Slejman of the Eben ‘Abdalwahhab family, 
who were of the school of Ibn Hanbal. The family name, Eben ‘Abdal- 
wahhab, was erroneously interchanged with the name of Muhammad’s 
father, who was called Slejm4n, not “Abdalwahhab. The young Muhammad 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and al-Medina and proceeded with the 
pilgrims to Syria and Irak, where he remained for some time in the 
various towns, especially al-Basra. 

He returned to inner Arabia by way of az-Zobejr and al-Hasa to 
Hrejmla, where his father Slejman at that time held a position as magis- 
trate. After his father’s death in 1740 Muhammad began to preach 
openly against religious malpractices and in consequence was expelled 
from Hrejmla. 

He took refuge at al-“Ajjéne among his family, the Eben “Abdal- 
wahhab of the Beni Tamim tribe, where he found not only protection 
but also adherents to his teaching. In a short time the holy graves were 
destroyed, the holy trees cut down, and various adversaries expelled. 
These opponents found protection with the lord of al-Hasa, Slejman eben 
Muhammad of the ruling Eben ‘Arej‘er kindred, and before him Muham- 
mad had to fly to the strongly fortified oasis of ad-Der‘ijje. The lord of 
this oasis was Muhammad eben Sa‘fid eben Muhammad of the Eben Mez- 
ren family of the Mesalih division of the Weld ‘Ali tribe of the “Aneze 
tribal group. The energetic Sa‘fid eben Muhammad eben Mezren had 
fortified ad-Der‘ijje, compelled all the smaller oases to recognize his 
overlordship, and so laid the foundations of the power of his family, 
which henceforth was named after him. When he died in 1724, he left 
four sons: Tnejjan, Muhammad, Farhan, and MeSari, from whom are de- 
rived the four chief branches of the Eben Sa‘td house. 

His sons endeavored to extend the inheritance they had received 
from their father. The eldest son, Tnejjan, was a born commander, or 
as the Bedouins say, a “prince of the camel saddle,” whilst his brother 
Muhammad directed the political affairs. Both recognized the importance 
of the aims of the lawyer Muhammad, who had taken refuge with them 
and who implored the lord of ad-Der‘ijje to become the visible head 
(imam) of the new religious community and to spread the teaching of 
the only God. For his trouble he was to receive from all the faithful a 
fifth part of their produce and the zeka’ tax. Muhammad consented, but 
only after the death of his brother Tnejjan (who had meanwhile become 
blind) was he publicly recognized in 1747 as the spiritual and temporal 
head chief of the Mwakhedin or Wahhabites. The settlements of al-“Ajjéne, 
Hrejmla, ‘Amméarijje, and al-Manffha soon declared for him, and with 
their help he was able to attack the oases of az-Zilfi and ar-Rijad. 

The lord of ar-Rijad, Dham of the Eben DawwéAs family, offered a 
stubborn resistance and in 1758 allied himself with Dugejn eben ‘Arej‘er, 
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lord of al-Hasa. The latter, with his tribes, the Beni Haled and the “‘Ama- 
rat of Eben Haddal, besieged the settlements of Eben Sa‘tid, but in the 
spring of 1759 had to retreat without achieving anything. Three years 
later Dham also had to accept in ar-Rijad the new teaching and with it 
the overlordship of Eben Sa‘tid. At the end of 1764 Eben Sa‘td was in 
serious danger from the united warriors of the “‘Agman and the tribes of 
the lord of Negran, Hasan eben Habtallah, who utterly defeated ‘Abdal- 
‘aziz, son of Muhammad eben Sa‘td, at al-Hager and approached the 
capital ad-Der‘ijje. The lord of ar-Rijad, Dham eben DawwaAs, who had 
been defeated a short time before, thought the moment had now come 
to throw off the yoke of Eben Sa‘td and to make himself ruler of Negd. 
He allied himself with the Zefir and the Beni Haled and threatened ad- 
Der‘ijje from the north. But the prudent Muhammad swiftly concluded 
a somewhat humiliating peace with the lord of Negran, who lived at a 
greater distance, threw himself with all his strength on the lord of the 
neighboring ar-Rijad, and inflicted a decisive defeat upon him. 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ EBEN SA‘UD, 1765-1803 
BEGINNINGS OF THE WAHHABITE POWER | 


Prince Muhammad eben Sa‘td died at the beginning of March, 1765, 
and his son “Abdal‘aziz was recognized as his successor. He endeavored to 
spread to the north the new religion and with it his own power. He won 
over Hmtd ad-Drejbi, the ruler of Brejda in al-Kasim, and besieged the 
strong fort of ‘Anejza but did not succeed in capturing it. Yet the settle- 
ments of Brejda, ar-Rass, and Tennfime remained in his possession, and 
in the other towns the teachers of the new sect continued to make pros- 
elytes, who called themselves Mwahhedin, worshippers of the “only” God, 
while by their opponents they were called after their founder Wahha- 
bijjin or Wahhabites. In 1772 the inhabitants of all the settlements of 
al-Kasim, with the exception of the three mentioned above, conspired to 
murder the Wahhabites and carried out their purpose. In order to bring 
force against the three settlements the conspirators allied themselves with 
‘Arejer eben ‘Arej‘er, head chief of the Beni H4led, with the Zefir, and 
also with some groups of the ‘Aneze and Sammar and captured Brejda; 
but they had to withdraw when ‘Arej‘er died in al-Hw4bi in the spring 
of E773: 

In the same year, 1773, ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tid finally succeeded in 
defeating his nearest and most stubborn enemy, Dham eben DawwaAs, lord 
of ar-Rijad, and in occupying this great oasis. Now he again began to 
harass al-Hasa. An opportunity to intervene was offered by the distur- 
bances which broke out in 1778 after the death of ‘Arej‘er eben Dugejn 
eben “Arejer, lord of al-Hasa. “Arej‘er’s elder son, Btejjen, seized the 
power but was opposed by his brother, Sa‘dtin, and murdered in 1777. 
Sa‘dtin observed with envy the growth of Eben Sa‘fid’s influence and used 
every opportunity of checking him. When in the year 1780 a fresh revolt 
broke out in al-Kasim against Eben Sa‘fid, Sa‘dfin hastened with his 
tribes to the aid of the insurgents and besieged Brejda but had to re- 
tire on the news that his own territory had been attacked. The followers 
of the murdered Btejjen had found help with Twéni eben Sa‘dtin, the 
head chief of the Muntifez, who was now plundering from the north the 
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districts belonging to Sa‘dtin eben “Arejer and occupying one settlement 
after another. 

In his need Sa‘diin eben ‘Arej‘er turned for help to Eben Sa‘td. The 
latter, however, was not inclined to strengthen the power of the lord of 
al-Hasa, for he aimed at a free approach to the sea, and this was most 
easy to reach through al-Hasa. Eben “Arej‘er was unable to maintain 
himself in al-Hasa and in 1784 fled to Eben Sa‘td in ad-Der‘ijje, where 
he died. Eben Sa‘tid occupied the southern part of his territory, while the 
head chief of the Muntifez held the northern part in the name of the 
Turkish Government. As a result of petty friction, war broke out between 
Eben Sa‘fid and the Turkish Government. At the end of 1784 Turkish 
troops with artillery under the leadership of Twéni eben Sa‘dtin advanced 
from al-Basra to Eben Sa‘tid’s territory. They followed the old caravan 
route up the valley of al-Baten and halted before Tenntime in the neigh- 
borhood of the ancient an-Nibag, which had remained loyal to Eben Sa‘fd. 
Here they were joined by various divisions of the Sammar and settlers 
from numerous places in al-Kasim. After a long resistance Tennime 
voluntarily opened its doors but was pillaged and partially destroyed. 
The united troops attacked the large town of Brejda, which they might 
perhaps have conquered had not the adversaries of Twéni, instigated by 
the governor of Bagdad, who distrusted him, stirred up a revolt against 
him in the district of al-Basra during his absence. Twéni had to raise 
the siege and hastily return to az-Zobejr. He suppressed the rising and 
captured al-Basra but was defeated at Stk as-Sjih and as-Safwan by 
the governor of Bagdad and fled by way of al-Gehra near al-Kwejt into 
the steppe of as-Sammam, where he found a refuge with a branch of the 
Beni Haled. The lord of ad-Der‘ijje, Eben Sa‘td, conquered many settle- 
ments of al-Hasa and occupied the strong fort of ‘Anejza in al-Kasim. 
His influence now extended from the Salma’ mountains to al-‘Azér on 
the Persian Gulf. 

Under the leadership of his son, Sa‘tid, his warriors made plunder- 
ing raids into the territories of various tribes who had refused to accept 
the new teaching and with it the overlordship of Eben Sa‘tid. Among 
the pillaged tribes there were some who paid tribute to the Grand Sherif 
of Mecca. They brought complaints against Eben Sa‘tid, and the Grand 
Sherif proclaimed that no pilgrim who traversed the district of Eben 
Sa‘tid would be received in Mecca. By this decree Eben Sa‘td suffered 
considerable loss, for since 1769 all pilgrim caravans from the Persian 
Gulf and Irak had passed through his territory and had brought much 
profit to his subjects. As a reason for this proclamation the Grand 
Sherif alleged that the subjects of Eben Sa‘tid were no true Moslems 
and that the pilgrims must be protected from intercourse with these 
heretics (kdfirin). Eben Sa‘tid now sent a redoubtable lawyer to Mecca, 
who took with him a detailed account of the new teaching from the pen 
of the founder, Muhammad eben “Abdalwahhab, and who was to preach 
the new doctrines publicly in Mecca. But once there, he was forbidden 
to make any public appearance, the Wahhabites were declared to be 
enemies of the true religion and of the Grand Sherif, and a holy war 
was preached against them. 

The Grand Sherif’s troops, led by his brother ‘Abdalmu‘in, advanced 
against Eben Sa‘id at the end of 1790. They were joined by various 
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tribes, such as the Htejm, al--Awaézem, Mtejr, and Sammar, who had 
been oppressed by Even Sa‘td, and they hoped soon to capture the 
capital, ad-Der‘ijje, and thereby completely break the power of Eben 
Saad. But the first settlements of the Wahhabites, which lay in the 
depression of as-Sirr, offered so stubborn a resistance that the Grand 
Sherif’s army was obliged to send to Mecca for reinforcements and better 
arms. The Grand Sherif Raleb himself came at the head of the new force, 
but even he was unable to press beyond the depression of as-Sirr and 
had to return hurriedly when Eben Sa‘td’s son tried to close his retreat. 
Sad, the warlike son of the lord of ad-Der‘ijje, now chastised all the 
tribes who had followed the Grand Sherif. Thus at the beginning of 1791 
he attacked the Mtejr and Sammar at the settlement of al-‘Edwa, scattered 
them, and drove the Sammar northwards into the Ega’ mountains and 
Neffd desert. He pursued the Mtejr at the end of 1791, defeated them 
at al-Hanakijje and Sakra’ more than six hundred kilometers west of 
ad-Der‘ijje, and only the almost impassable lava district of as-Swarkijje 
offered them a secure hiding place. 

The founder of the Wahhabite sect, Muhammad eben Slejman eben 
‘Abdalwahhab, before his death in June, 1791, saw his teaching accepted 
throughout almost the entire peninsula, as a result of the activity of the 
warriors of the Imam Eben Sa‘tid. Numerous pupils came to ad-Der‘ijje 
even from the most distant places of Arabia in order to hear there the 
new teaching. As long as Muhammad lived he enjoyed a certain respect 
above the prince, but after his death all the religious influence and the 
spiritual dignity devolved upon the prince himself, who was generally 
regarded as the spiritual and temporal chief of the Wahhabites. Muham- 
mad’s sons, Hsejn, “Abdallah, “Ali, and Ibrahim, practiced as lawyers in 
ad-Der‘ijje and other townships but without exercising any remarkable 
influence. 

In 1792 Sa‘td, the son of Prince “Abdal‘aziz, defeated the lord of 
al-Hasa and the Beni Haled at the water of al-Lasafa on the road from 
al-Kwejt to al-Kasim and advanced against al-Hufhtf. At the little settle- 
ment of “‘Ajn Negm representatives of al-Hufhtf and other towns awaited 
him and surrendered all their settlements to him. He now introduced 
garrisons and had the castle al-Kat built in al-Hufhtf. After he had 
occupied the whole of al-Hasa in 1793 he sent troops from al-Kasim and 
from the Sammar territory under the leadership of Muhammad eben 
Ma‘ejkel against the settlements in the basin al-Gowf on the northern 
border of the Neffid. The inhabitants offered stubborn resistance but 
finally had to surrender and to recognize the overlordship of Eben Sa‘fid. 
Sa‘aid, the son of Prince “Abdal‘aziz, attacked the settlements of the 
districts of al-Harg, al-Far‘’, and the Wadi ad-Dawa4ser, south of ad- 
Der‘ijje; in his raids he reached ‘Oman and al-‘Asir and brought back 
rich booty. 

Various detachments of Eben Sa‘tid went so far as to plunder some 
villages in Irak, and the inhabitants complained to the governor of Bagdad. 
Different chiefs who had been expelled by Eben Sa‘fd also complained 
and aroused the suspicions of the governor when they declared that Eben 
Sa‘td intended to occupy al-Basra and even Bagdad. The governor, Slejman 
Pasha, now again made use of the head chief of the Muntifez, Twéni eben 
‘Abdallah eben Sa‘dtin, whom he had shortly before expelled. With Turkish 
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soldiers as well as volunteers from al-Basra and az-Zobejr, and together with 
the Beni H4led, Zefir, and Muntifez tribes Twéni advanced towards al-Hasa 
at the end of 1796, made a camp at al-Gehra, and had guns brought by 
boat to al-Katif. Eben Sa‘id, however, was not disposed to give up al- 
Hasa and its numerous harbors without a fight. He ordered the Mtejr, 
Sbé, ‘A&man, Khatan, and Shi tribes to choose their winter encamp- 
ments in the district of the Beni Haled — that is, in al-Hasa — and in 
this way to secure for him the different watering places and the garnered 
supplies of food. A strong detachment of his troops under Muhammad 
eben Ma‘ejkel proceeded on the road from an-Nbag towards al-Gehra, 
while the main body under his son Sa‘fid advanced northwards across the 
basin of Tenhat to ad-Dhana, reached Hafar al-‘Atak, and joined Eben 
Ma‘ejkel at Ummu Rbej‘a. Sa‘fid’s aim was to cut off the retreat of 
Twéni, who was advancing to the south through the cultivated coast district. 
However, no fight took place, as Twéni was murdered at the beginning 
of 1797 by his slave, and the united troops, who placed no confidence in 
his brother and successor, Naser, quickly dispersed, some of them joining 
Eben Sa‘fd. The latter pursued the fugitives as far as the neighborhood 
of al-Basra, then passed on up the right bank of the Euphrates, pillaging 
and destroying various settlements. In the neighborhood of as-Samawa 
he turned back, brought his rich booty into safety, and encamped with 
a part of his troops in al-Wkiba, since he had learned that the plundered 
tribes were pursuing him. As nothing happened, he again attacked the 
encampments of the sheep and goat breeders (Swdja) near the Euphrates 
and pillaged them one after another as far as the Pilgrim Road from 
Irak. Here he turned back. 

But Slejman Pasha would not give up his object of threatening Eben 
Sa‘fid’s seat from al-Hasa, and even of destroying it. He therefore equipped 
a new army and despatched it in 1798 under the Turkish commander, 
“Ali, by the land route to al-Hasa. The inhabitants of the coast towns, as 
well as those of al-Mubarraz and al-Hufhtf, joined the Turkish troops, 
but Eben Sa‘fid’s garrisons, who had come from the district of al-Harg, 
defended the strong castles both in al-Mubarraz and in al-Hufhtf, and 
“Ali failed to capture them. When his troops began to suffer from lack 
of munitions and food and he himself received rich presents from Eben 
Sa‘tid’s intermediaries, he left al-Hasa with nothing achieved. 

The authority of Eben Sa‘fid now increased more and more. On the 
news of this victory, Raleb, the Grand Sherif of Mecca, offered peace to 
Eben Sa‘fid, admitted into Mecca the caravans which passed through his 
dominions, and was even ready to recognize the Wahhabites as true be- 
lievers. The Grand Sherif was compelled to act thus, since Eben Sa‘td 
already controlled all the pilgrim routes (except that from Jidda) to 
Mecca, and therefore the prosperity of the town was dependant upon him. 
Sa‘tid, the son of the prince of ad-Der‘ijje, accompanied the first great 
pilgrim caravan to Mecca and al-Medina, and another in the year 1800. 

The first great caravan of Persian pilgrims conducted under the 
protection of Eben Sa‘fid’s warriors was, however, attacked and robbed 
on its return by subjects: of the governor of Bagdad. Thereupon Sa‘td 
with the Wahhabites undertook plundering raids against various villages 
west of the lower Euphrates, seized Kerbela, the holy city of the Shiites, 
on April 20, 1801, pillaged the treasures which in the course of centuries 
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had been accumulated at the shrine of Husejn, reviewed his enormous 
booty at the Carmathian castle of al-Ahejzer, and, after plundering the 
settlements between an-Negef and az-Zobejr, returned to ad-Der‘ijje by 
the Pilgrim Road from al-Basra. In the late autumn of the same year 
his troops compelled the coast towns between al-'Azér and Ras al-Hejme 
as well as the outlying districts of “Oman and al-‘Asir to pay tribute. 


SA‘UD EBEN SA‘UD, 1803-1814 
RISE OF WAHHABITE POWER 


Meanwhile, on November 4, 1808, Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz had been murdered 
in the mosque of at-Trejf in ad-Der‘ijje by a Shiite, and his son Sa‘td, 
who had led the armies for many years, now took over the government 
and bestowed the leadership of the smaller bodies of troops upon his 
eldest son, ‘Abdallah, who soon conquered the tribes to the north of Mecca, 
as well as the oasis of Hajbar, and harassed the borders of ‘Oman. 

In the autumn of 1804, the sajjed (descendent of Husejn, son of “Ali, 
Muhammed’s son-in-law) Sultan, lord of Maskat in ‘Oman, traveled to al- 
Basra in order to form an alliance with the Turkish Government against 
his oppressor, Eben Sa‘iid. The negotiations between him and the represen- 
tatives of the governor of Bagdad took place in the little village of aé¢- 
Cabde. Imam Sultan recognized the overlordship of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and in return the Government promised him energetic assistance. By 
this agreement Turkish influence was to be extended to all the possessions 
of the Imam in Arabia, Persia, and East Africa. This certainly would not 
have been favorable to the interests of Great Britain, which was already 
vigorously active in the Persian Gulf. On his way home the Imam was 
attacked by pirates and killed. His successor, Bedr, became reconciled 
with Prince Eben Sa‘iid. 

In fulfillment of the agreement concluded with the lord of Maskat, 
at the end of 1804 the Turkish Government equipped troops in Irak against 
Eben Sa‘tid. One detachment besieged the fort Kasr as-Sejjed, the old 
ar-Ruhbe, which was occupied by the Wahhabites, but, on hearing the 
news of the murder of Sultan and of the approach of strong Wah- 
habite forces, the Turks returned to Bagdad. The Wahhabites reached 
al-Basra by the Pilgrim Road, attacked the camp of the head chief of 
the Muntifez, Hmiid eben Tamer eben Sa‘dtin, destroyed the village of 
ad-Drejhmijje near az-Zobejr, plundered the inhabitants of the right bank 
of the Euphrates as far as Hit, and returned by almost the same route. 

In the same year Wahhabite detachments appeared on the borders 
of Syria, plundered the neighborhood of Aleppo, and compelled, first, all 
the nomad tribes in northern Arabia, and then, from the spring of 1808 
on, all the settlements along the Syrian Pilgrim Road from Ma‘an to 
Aleppo, to pay tribute. 

In April, 1806, ‘Abdallah, the prince’s son, suddenly appeared before 
an-Negef, the second holiest city of the Shiites; some of his warriors 
mounted the high walls by ladders but were beaten back. Afterwards 
they attacked as-Samawa and az-Zobejr and again returned home by the 
Pilgrim Road from al-Basra. 

Even the settlements on the middle Euphrates had to suffer. Thus, 
in July, 1807, Hit, ‘Ana, and other places were plundered, the Euphrates 
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was crossed, and the sheep and goat breeders (Swdja) encamped on the 
al-Habfir river were robbed. 

In the spring of 1808 the Wahhabites appeared before al-Basra, 
besieged al-Hindijje and cue as-Sejjed, forced the surrender of the large 
oasis of Sefata (or Setat2), and established one of their adherents as chief. 
But after their withdrawal the Turkish troops stationed in Kerbela seized 
the village of Sefata and had many followers of Eben Sa‘fid beheaded. 

At the end of 1808 Eben Sa‘iid again advanced against Bagdad. This 
time he followed the Pilgrim Road to al-Ktfa, as he intended to chastise 
the tribes who were encamped in the vicinity of the stations of Zubala 
and al-Gumejma and had submitted to the governor of Bagdad. He scat- 
tered them, left the Pilgrim Road, appeared before Kerbela, and plundered 
Sefata, as-Samawa, and the neighborhood of Stk aS-Sjih and al-Basra. 
At the beginning of July, 1810, Wahhabites who had crossed al-Gowf and 
the depression of Sirhan appeared before al-Mzérib and plundered the 
Hawran and al-Belka’ (the Biblical land of Moab). 

The chief aims of Eben Sa‘fid, however, during this time were directed 
toward southwestern Arabia. In the Yemen and al-‘Asir, even in the chief 
towns of the south coast, such as in Makalla, the new teaching had 
found many adherents, who everywhere prepared the ground for their 
spiritual and temporal chief, the Imam Eben Sa‘ad. He made use of every 
opportunity to conquer further districts, or to compel them to recognize 
his overlordship. In 1810 he controlled the district of al-“Asir, the northern 
part of Yemen, and almost the whole western half of “Oman, and a little 
later the Grand Sherif Raleb of Mecca was compelled formally to recog- 
nize his overlordship. 


CONQUEST OF THE HEGAZ 
HEIGHT OF WAHHABITE POWER 


The primary reasons which induced Grand Sherif Raleb to begin a 
decisive struggle with the Wahh&bites were not religious but political. 
According to the theologians, who to some degree represent public opinion 
in the Mohammedan communities, the Mosiem is not entitled himself to 
explain the Koran and the religious traditions. He must, rather, follow 
the explanations and prescriptions of one of the four orthodox legal schools. 
The representatives of each of these schools have favored the explanations 
of their respective founders, but they also from time to time have inserted 
into the different explanations of articles of revelation as well as of tra- 
ditions reasons for allowing various innovations, which have become deeply 
rooted in the practices of Islam. As a rule these representatives have 
at first tended to oppose any innovation; but when its adherents have 
grown in number public opinion has forced the theologians to recognize 
such a change as admissible, to proclaim it as true, and to support it by 
some article of the Koran or tradition. Thus, neither the Koran nor the 
earliest tradition admitted the communion of saints, religious orders, free 
indulgence in costly dress, or luxurious living — nevertheless, these were 
introduced into the Islamic World. The orthodox schools long objected 
to them, but at last were obliged to establish new explanations of the 
Koran and traditions which made these innovations legitimate. The strong- 
est and longest resistance was offered by the fourth orthodox school, that 
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of Ibn Hanbal, which had adherents even in Mecca. The Hanbalites even 
now barely tolerate modifications of the old puritanical simplicity of early 
Islam. Ibn Tejmijja (1263—1328), one of the prominent supporters of Ibn 
Hanbal, distinguished himself by his opposition to all innovations, his 
explanations finding acceptance in the Islamic World at large. To Ibn 
Tejmijja Muhammad eben *Abdalwahhab referred after he had been 
proclaimed a heretic. Ibn Tejmijja thus was Muhammad eben ‘Abdal- 
wahhab’s link with Ibn Hanbal. According to the adherents of Ibn Hanbal 
and Ibn Tejmijja Wahhabite doctrine could at least be tolerated, if not 
proclaimed true, and this finally was done in Mecca, 

Grand Sherif Raleb was aware of the relation of the Wahhabite 
creed to the teachings of Ibn Tejmijja and therefore preferred not to 
pay much attention to the religious aspect of the situation but to lay 
stress, rather, on its political bearings. Eben Sa‘tid was acting as defender 
of the Wahhabite doctrine, the followers of which wished to invest and 
to purify the two holy cities. The Grand Sherif believed himself to be 
protector of the holy cities and of the whole of the HeSaz and had no 
mind to give way to Eben Sa‘id. The faithful were in the habit of making 
their pilgrimages to al-Medina, and some to Mecca as well, in order to 
honor the graves of Mohammed and his adherents. Yet it was the purpose 
of the Wahhabites to destroy these graves or at least to forbid their 
veneration. Had this purpose been accomplished, very few pilgrims would 
have come to al-Medina, and the inhabitants of this town, as well as all 
the caretakers of the holy sepulchers in Mecca, would have lost their 
means of livelihood. The profit derived from the numerous pilgrims and 
from the rich gifts they brought enabled the inhabitants of Mecca and 
al-Medina to live in luxury. These townsfolk had become accustomed to 
beautiful dress, many ornaments, and gay entertainments and could 
afford to smoke tobacco and drink not only coffee but intoxicating liquors. 
The Wahhabites intended to purge the holy cities of such dissipation and 
to train their inhabitants in modesty and simplicity. By accepting Wah- 
habite guidance the inhabitants of Mecca and al-Medina would have lost 
not merely their income and comforts but the respect with which they 
were regarded by the pilgrims. Loath to consent to such humiliation, they 
were, naturally anough, ready for war to protect their earthly well-being. 

War with the Wahhabites was not easy. The settlers and nomads of 
the Hegaz outside the holy cities did not derive much benefit from the 
lords of Mecca and al-Medina and could not understand why they should 
be expected to shed blood and sacrifice property for them. As long as 
they considered their lord, the Grand Sherif Raleb, stronger than Eben 
Sa‘td, they were willing to take part in military expeditions against the 
Wahhabites; but as soon as they became convinced that the Grand Sherif 
would be unable to hold out they began to embrace the creed of the Wah- 
habites and to recognize the overlordship of Eben Sa‘iid. Raleb lost one 
oasis after another, and one tribe followed the example of another in 
deserting him. Seeing his influence declining, the Grand Sherif sought 
help from beyond the Hegaz but could find it neither in Syria, Trak, nor 
Constantinople, the seat of the Turkish Sultan, who bore the honorific 
title “protector of the two holy cities of Mecca and al-Medina.”’ Raleb 
soon understood that he would have to rely upon himself and he acted 
accordingly. When his own brother-in-law, ‘Otman al-Medajfi, whose duty 
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it was to defend the settlement of at-Tajef, went over to the Wahhabites 
and in February, 1803, was appointed by Eben Sa‘td governor of this 
town, Raleb, knowing that the decision was approaching, repaired to the 
port of Jidda and entrusted the dealings with the Wahhabites to his brother, 
“Abdalmu‘in. Their representative offered to surrender Mecca to Eben Sa‘td, 
and, when at the close of April, 1808, the latter’s first troops entered 
the city, the inhabitants assisted the Wahhabites in destroying the holy 
sepulchers and readily accepted the doctrines which they had mocked for 
so many years. But the good will between the inhabitants of Mecca and 
their new lords did not last long. Sa‘tid, son of Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz, who 
was the leader of the military activities in al-Heg&az, made several attacks 
on Jidda. After being repulsed with heavy casualties, he appointed a rep- 
resentative in al-HeSaz and returned to his father at ad-Der‘ijje. During 
his absence Grand Sherif Raleb came to an agreement with some confi- 
dants in Mecca, appeared before the city, with the help of the inhabitants 
drove out the Wahh4bite garrison at the beginning of July, and raided 
both his brother-in-law, ‘Otman, at at-Tajef and the Wahhabite garrisons 
in al-‘Asir, especially in the ports of al-Kunfuda and Hali. Most of the 
raids were successful, and, when Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz was murdered at the 
beginning of winter, 1803, Raleb rejoiced that the danger from the Wah- 
habites had past. But he was mistaken. 

‘Otman al-Medajfi, Raleb’s brother-in-law, remained staunch in his 
loyalty to Eben Sa‘tid and endeavored to gain for him new adherents, 
not only among the Sherifs — or descendants of ‘Ali’s son, Hasan — but 
also among the chiefs of the very powerful Harb tribe. With their help 
he spread the teaching and influence of the Wahhabites in such a manner 
that in 1804 he became master of Yambo, on which al-Medina was dependent. 
Raleb held Jidda but from there was unable to provide the inhabitants 
of the distant Medina with what they needed. In order to prevent the 
loss of the latter city he sent many messengers to the governor of Damascus 
requesting him to attack the Wahhabites from the north and to secure 
al-Medina; but the governor procrastinated, so that by the close of 1804 
al-Medina had to open its gate to the representative of Prince Sa‘td, 
Imam of the Wahhabites. 

At the beginning of August, 1805, the Hegaz Wahhabites, strength- 
ened by some troops from Negd, surrounded Raleb in Mecca and cut off 
his connections with Jidda. Raleb tried to come to an agreement with Eben 
Sa‘fiid but was not trusted. The Wahhabites remembered the treachery of 
1803 and threatened the invested city with vengeance. Raleb resisted the 
enemy with all his strength, but defense became more and more difficult, 
because Raleb’s followers began to desert him, especially when hunger 
and contagious diseases broke out. In February, 1806, Mecca surrendered 
to the WahhA@bites, who for several days pillaged both this city and al- 
Medina, which had tried to revolt. Later on Prince Sa‘td restored order 
and entrusted the government of the Hegaz to Raleb, who yielded him 
the possession of Jidda and recognized his supremacy. 

In the Hegaz the practices of the Wahhabites were forced on both 
the inhabitants and the pilgrims. The holy sepulchers were destroyed or 
locked up, pilgrimages to them stopped, gold, silver, and silk ornaments 
forbidden, music silenced, and both coffee and tobacco proscribed. The 
beautiful Mahmal litters, which had arrived every year from Egypt and 
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Syria accompanied by a band of music, were denied admittance lest they 
incite the pilgrims to idolatry and remind the inhabitants of the supremacy 
of the sultan in Constantinople. It was no longer the sultan in Constantin- 
ople who was lord of Mecca and al-Medina but Eben Sa‘dd, who well 
deserved the honorific title of “servant (or protector) of the two holy 
cities of Mecca and al-Medina, hddem al-haramejn,” and could, therefore, 
have been considered as head of the Moslems, since the legitimate possession 
of these cities and the power to protect them are one of the first conditions 
on which a claim to the title of caliph, or Mohammed’s successor, must 
be based. It is true that neither Prince Sa‘id nor his father nor grand- 
father had longed for this dignity, but their opponents charged them with 
coveting it and affirmed that Eben Sa‘tid, Imam of the Wahh4abites, wished 
to become caliph of the whole Moslem World in order to spread the 
Wahhabite creed. These accusations, together with Wahhabite raids into 
Irak and Syria and the preaching of their missionaries against all innova- 
tions in Islam, struck fear into the hearts of Sunnites and Shiites alike. 
Representatives of these divisions urged the sultan to rid the holy cities of 
the heretic and to make safe the roads leading into the Hegaz. Considering 
the sad experiences of the governors of Irak and Syria with their ex- 
peditions against the Wahhabites and fearing heavy outlays, the sultan 
had no mind to start a war against Eben Sa‘tid. Mehmed ‘Ali, his gov- 
ernor in Egypt, however, was willing to drive the Wahhabites out of the 
Hegaz and to break their power; but the sultan somewhat mistrusted 
him, and it was long before he would give his consent to Mehmed ‘Ali’s 
proposed expedition. 

The prince of ad-Der‘ijje now stood at the height of his power. 
What neither the Prophet Mohammed nor any of his successors had suc- 
ceeded in doing, ruling the whole peninsula of Arabia not only in name 
but in reality, the energetic prince of ad-Der‘ijje had achieved. His em- 
pire was more than twenty-five hundred kilometers long from north to 
south and more than fifteen hundred kilometers broad, an empire built up 
by great effort but one which could be maintained only by still greater 
effort. The supporters of the fallen ruling houses longed to win back their 
former power, and the great tribes of camel breeders were ready to desert 
the flag of Eben Sa‘tid at the moment when another flag promised a 
better prospect of booty. It was impossible for Eben Sa‘fid to control the 
various districts of Arabia in this manner; he did not have sufficient 
reliable troops to employ in garrisons, and therefore he had to grant 
self-government to various larger oases, a circumstance which merely 
tantalized the inborn yearning of the Arabs for independence. But a 
thrust from without, delivered with sufficient strength and supported by 
prudent words and rich presents, was soon to bring about the fall of the 
giant empire of Eben Sa‘td. 

This thrust was delivered by the governor of Egypt, Mehmed ‘Ali. 
In the autumn of 1811 eight hundred Turkish cavalry, strengthened by 
volunteers from the Hwétat tribe, advanced from Suez overland by way 
of al-‘Akaba and along the east coast of the Red Sea as far as Yambo. 
They captured this harbor by the middle of October with the help of 
infantry shipped across under the leadership of Taistin, son of Mehmed ‘Ali. 
Thence they continued their march with varying fortunes. Continual 
reinforcement came from Egypt, and thus the Wahhabites step by step 
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were driven out of al-Medina (November, 1812), Mecca (January, 1813), 
and other places in the coast district, and the most important approaches 
from inner Arabia were occupied. 


‘ABDALLAH EBEN SA‘UD, 1814-1818 
EGYPTIAN CONQUEST 


Prince Sa‘fid died on May 1, 1814. His son and successor, ‘Abdallah, 
had a difficult task. The Egyptians were driving his followers from the 
entire west coast, the Syrian troops occupied all the places he had held 
on the Syrian frontier, and the governor of Bagdad supported all the 
tribes who were harassing the Wahhabites on the east. Prince ‘Abdallah 
feared that his enemies would attack him in the very heart of his dominions. 
To prevent this danger he sent his brother, Fejsal, at the head of a strong 
body of troops against the most dangerous foe, the Egyptians. Fejsal at 
first won some successes but was completely defeated at the beginning 
of 1815 at Basal, near the oasis of Truba, and his troops scattered; the 
Turko-Egyptian leader, Tisfin, now made preparations in al-Medina for 
an expedition into the heart of Arabia. 

His agents had so successfully worked for him with Egyptian gold 
in various settlements of al-Kasim that he was soon able to seize the 
strong town of ar-Rass. He was now joined by the settlers of other places 
also, and in April, 1815, it appeared as if Tistn would conquer the whole 
of al-Kasim. But Prince ‘Abdallah summoned his faithful followers from 
al-Hasa, ‘Oman, and WAdi ad-DawaAser, united them with his own troops, 
chastised various detachments who wished to go over to the Egyptians, 
and occupied a camp between the settlements of al-Medneb and ‘Anejza, 
which Tfisfn intended to attack. Tistin received no reinforcements, no 
food, and no munitions and was compelled to retreat to ar-Rass. ‘Ab- 
dallah followed on his heels and harassed his line of retirement from 
al-Hegnawi. 

After some weeks Tiisfin perceived the necessity of offering “Abdallah 
peace, and the latter was generous enough to impose no difficult terms. 
Tastn with his troops was to leave inner Arabia, and the subjects of 
Eben Sa‘tid were to be allowed to pass freely through the territory 
occupied by the Egyptian troops. In the middle of 1815 Tastn returned 
alive from the interior to al-Medina, which certainly would not have 
happened if Prince ‘Abdallah had planned his destruction. The latter, 
however, after punishing all the settlements which had proved unfaithful 
to him, believed that he had saved his independence. 

Meanwhile Mehmed “Ali refused to accept the peace concluded by 
his son, Tisfin, and prepared a fresh expedition to inner Arabia. This 
expedition was to be led by his other son, Ibrahim. At the beginning of 
December, 1816, Ibrahim occupied the important watering place of al- 
Hanakijje and induced the ‘Atejbe and some of the “Aneze tribes by 
threats and bribes to follow him. He held out hope to Chief Fejsal eben 
Watban of the DawiS family of the powerful Mtejr tribe that he would 
make him Eben Sa‘fid’s successor, and Fejsal persuaded the Mtejr to 
declare against Eben Sa‘iid. The Sammar also and most of the Harb, 
whose great camp in the mountains of Abanén had been plundered, joined 
the Turko-Egyptians. 
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‘Abdallah eben Sa‘fid faced the Turko-Egyptian army at the wells 
of al-Mawijje, but his nomads could not withstand the enemy’s artillery; 
thus, too, his settlers were shaken and he had to retreat to ‘Anejza. 
Ibrahim followed him and endeavored to capture ar-Rass but lost his 
best warriors in unprepared attempts to carry the place by storm and 
had to undertake a long siege. The Wahhabites, under the leadership of 
Fejsal, the prince’s brother, harassed his troops and from time to time 
disorganized his communications with Egypt but still dared not support 
the hard-pressed town by an open attack. [brahim Pasha besieged ar-Rass 
for nearly four months until, at the end of October, 1817, the inhabitants 
submitted. 

Prince Eben Sa‘fid retreated to Brejda, while “Anejza had to open 
its doors to Ibrahim Pasha six days later, as a result of the explosion 
of all the ammunition stores there. Eben Sa‘iid now dismissed the majority 
of his troops to their homes and hurried to ad-Der‘ijje. Brejda was captured 
three days afterwards; the whole of al-Kasim belonged to Ibrahim. In 
order not to weaken his troops Ibrahim left no strong garrisons in the 
settlements but took with him from each some of the most prominent 
inhabitants as hostages. From Brejda he advanced by al-Medneb to the 
great settlement of Sakra’, which was forced to capitulate after about 
a month, in the middle of January, 1818. Other oases followed its example, 
and the power of Eben Sa‘id was on the wane. Near the capital, ad- 
Der‘ijje, the strong fort of Drema prepared to resist, but this place was 
besieged, captured after a hard fight at the end of February, and destroyed. 

At the end of March the Egyptian and allied troops, strengthened by 
reinforcements, approached ad-Der‘ijje, which was protected by numerous 
advanced forts and ramparts, as well as by strong enclosing walls. Ibrahim 
had first to besiege the separate forts before he could direct his guns 
against the outer wall. Prince ‘Abdallah and his brother Fejsal conducted 
the defense, while the remaining adult members of the ruling house 
commanded at the different points of importance. The position of the 
besiegers on many days was extremely dangerous — particularly on June 
21, when their whole ammunition supply exploded —, and the Wahhabites 
pressed them on all sides. But, thanks to Ibrahim’s iron will and brilliant 
organizing talent, the troops held out until fresh ammunition and new 
forces reached them. When a breach was made in the outer wall in the 
middle of August, numerous supporters of the prince fled, and some of 
the inhabitants of ad-Der‘ijje surrendered to Ibrahim. Prince ‘Abdallah, 
however, with the remnant of his loyal followers still held out, finally 
holding only the mosque of at-Trejf, and did not submit until he had no 
ammunition left. 

On September 9, 1818, Ibrahim was able to make his victorious 
entrance into ad-Der‘ijje. He had lost thousands of his best troops before 
this town, but the center of the Wahhabite movement was now in the hands 
of the Turko-Egyptian troops, and ‘Abdallah, the son of Prince Sa‘tid, who 
had sought to deprive the Turkish sultan of the caliphate, was now to 
go as a prisoner to the Turkish sultan and to learn his fate from the 
latter’s lips. His fate was death, and ‘Abdallah was beheaded in Constanti- 
nople in the middle of December, 1818. 
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TURKO-EGYPTIAN CONTROL, 1818-1840 


From ad-Der‘ijje various detachments of Turkish troops traversed 
the surrounding districts without meeting with any notable resistance. 
The members of the ruling family of Eben Sa‘tid who had saved them- 
selves by flight attached themselves to the various tribes of camel breeders, 
harassed the victors on their expeditions, but did not venture to attack 
any settlement. The Turks now occupied the whole of al-Hasa and put 
garrisons in al-Katif and al-Hufhfif, whereby they awakened the suspicions 
of the British. 

Ibrahim himself remained in ad-Der‘ijje. At first he conducted him- 
self with great mildness, but after some time he had all the members of 
the ruling house who had remained in the occupied settlements or had 
returned to them taken prisoner and sent over to Egypt, while he retained 
all their property for himself. At the end of May, 1819, at his orders the 
fortifications of ad-Der‘ijje were razed, the palms cut down, and the 
houses burnt. At the end of July he betook himself to al-Kasim and from 
there at the end of August to al-Medina. 

Shortly afterwards, on August 13, 1819, the English officer, G. F. 
Sadlier, arrived at ad-Der‘ijje to learn the intentions of the Turkish 
Government and to dissuade: them from any further advance toward the 
Persian Gulf. 

After Ibrahim’s departure the Turkish garrisons supported Muhammad 
eben MeSari eben Mu‘ammer, a descendent of the ruling house of Eben 
Mu‘ammer, which formerly had been overthrown by the house of Eben 
Sa‘id. This Muhammad had married a daughter of Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz 
eben Sa‘fid and was a man of vigorous character, who quickly found 
many followers, especially among the fugitive inhabitants of ad-Der‘ijje, 
whose houses he promised to rebuild. They returned, and at the end of 
1819 ad-Der‘ijje was already partly restored. Muhammad eben Mesari was 
unable, however, to maintain his position for long. First he was attacked 
by the head chief of the Beni Haled, Maged eben “Arej‘er by name, whose 
overlordship he had to recognize. Afterwards various supporters of the 
house of Eben Sa‘tid rose against him one after the other, and at the 
end of March, 1820, he was driven out of ad-Der‘ijje by Mesari eben 
Sa‘id, who had returned from Egypt. However, he succeeded in taking 
MeSari prisoner and interned him in SAdis and later in al-‘Ajjéne. In 
November, 1820, the supporters of Muhammad were reinforced by Turkish 
troops, but, for that very reason, many natives deserted him and attached 
themselves to the valiant Turki eben Sa‘id, who at the beginning of 1821 
had Muhammad beheaded in ad-Der‘ijje. The Turks could not save him, 
as their forces were too small and scattered. 

At the end of 1821 the cruel Turk, Hsén bek abu Zaher, came to 
inner Arabia with the intention of establishing order. As a basis for this 
undertaking he chose the settlement of Tarmada, which he had strongly 
fortified. In this fortress he interned numerous hostages from different 
settlements which he had captured, plundered, and destroyed. The result 
of his proceedings was that the last remnants of the population of settlers 
joined the nomads and with them harassed both the Turko-Egyptians and 
the natives who followed them. The state of comparative peace which 
had been established in inner Arabia in the course of many years was 
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now destroyed, palm gardens cut down, wells choked up, and land which 
shortly before had been flourishing was made a waste. In 1822 the troops 
of Hsén bek were attacked at the watering place of Hajer as-Sbé* and 
almost completely annihilated. Only the garrisons in the larger towns 
held out. 


WARS OF LIBERATION. FEJSAL REESTABLISHES POWER 
OF EBEN SA‘UD, 1821-1865 


From this time under the leadership of Turki and his son Fejsal began 
the wars of liberation against the Turko-Egyptians. The chief points held 
by the Turks were ar-Rass, “Anejza, Sakra’, Tarmada, and al-Hufhtf. The 
latter place, however, had to be given up from time to time because of 
difficulties of communication. In the rainy seasons reinforcements came 
regularly from al-Medina along the Pilgrim Road, and taxes were levied 
in the different settlements. The remaining troops endeavored to supply 
themselves with food for a whole year, the returning troops, again, to 
enrich themselves as far as possible. This raising of taxes was the chief 
function of the administrative officers. It was no wonder that the po- 
pulation longed for the return of the exiled house of Eben Sa‘td. 

The malcontents gathered round Turki and his son Fejsal, who in 
a short time occupied all the more outlying oases and defended them 
against every attempt of the Turks to recapture them. At the end of 
1824 the valiant Fejsal succeeded in driving the Turks and their friends 
from the stronghold of ar-Rijad. 

The Turks were supported by the Mtejr tribe, whose head chief, 
Fejsal eben Dawis, continually harassed the tribes and settlements subject 
to Eben Sa‘tid. His principal opponent was Mes‘an eben Mrejlet eben 
Haddal, head of the ‘Amarat tribe of the ‘Aneze group. In the spring 
of 1824, at the watering place of al-Agrab, MeS‘an attacked a large car- 
avan bringing clothing and munitions to the Mtejr from Irak, and com- 
pletely looted it. On hearing this Fejsal eben Dawis hurried after him 
with Egyptian troops and surprised him at a&-Semasijje. The ‘Amarat 
obtained the victory, but the head chief MeS‘an lost his life. 

In the summer of 1825 MeSari eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Mesari eben 
Sa‘ad escaped from Egypt and sought protection of Turki, his maternal 
uncle, who made him governor of al-Manftha. Turki’s power was in- 
creasing continually. At the beginning of 1827 he obtained possession of 
al-Kasim. Saleh eben ‘Ali, head chief of the Sammar, had to render him 
service in a campaign against the Beni Haled, which ended in 1880 in 
the complete defeat of the latter and the conquest of al-Hasa. During 
this campaign MeSari eben ‘Abdarrahman fled from al-Manftha and 
sought allies for a rising against Turki from the whole neighborhood 
and even from Mecca. When his efforts proved fruitless, in the spring 
of 1832 he returned to Turki and was interned in ar-Rijad. At that time 
Turki was defending himself in dire need against the reinforced Egyptian 
troops of Isma‘il Bey and the Mtejr under Fejsal eben Dawis, who in 
turn was opposed by Turki’s blood kindred, the ‘Aneze. In the many 
battles of the spring of 1833 Sahn eben Dré‘i eben Sa‘lan, head chief of 
the Rwala, especially distinguished himself. 

Meanwhile Isma‘il Bey was endeavoring to sow discord among the 
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members of the ruling house. He won over MeSari eben “Abdarrahman, 
who at the beginning of May, 1834, caused Prince Turki to be killed near 
the mosque in ar-Rijad. MeSari was now recognized as prince by the 
Turks, but his rule was not to endure long. 

Fejsal, the warlike son of the murdered Prince Turki at the time 
was in al-Katif with a strong army. On hearing the news of the revo- 
lution in ar-Rijad, he hurried to al-Hasa to prepare for revenge. Among 
his most faithful followers was ‘Abdallah eben Rasid, who proposed a 
bold plan. Following his advice Fejsal appeared in the neighborhood of 
ar-Rijad at the end of May. Many of his warriors, natives of ar-Rijad, 
returned unmolested to their families, won supporters for Fejsal, and 
in the middle of June introduced ‘Abdallah eben Rasid with forty fol- 
lowers into the castle. “Abdallah slew MeSari and thus saved for Fejsal 
the inheritance of his fathers. 

Fejsal, accepted as prince on all sides, threatened the tribes who 
were following the Egyptians and gradually compelled them to join an 
alliance against the latter. In the summer of 1836 a general rising took 
place, and the Egyptian troops under Isma‘il Bey had to retreat. But the 
Egyptian governor of Arabia, HurSid Pasha, sent fresh troops and with 
them Haled eben Sa‘aid, a young member of the ruling family, who settled 
in ‘Anejza in the spring of 1837. The settlers of Negd saw that Hursid 
meant to copy the example of Ibrahim Pasha and break all resistance 
mercilessly; therefore they gladly received Haled’s emissaries and swore 
obedience to him. ‘Abdallah eben RaSid was driven out and ‘isa eben ‘Ali 
established in his place as head chief in H&jel. The whole district of al- 
Kasim did homage to Haled, and the gates of ar-Rijad were voluntarily 
opened for him. Only the inhabitants of the oasis of Hawta offered re- 
sistance and inflicted a severe defeat on Haled and his Turko-Egyptians. 
Thereupon Fejsal, who had sought protection in al-Hasa, returned and 
from the beginning of September to the middle of November, besieged 
ar-Rijad; he failed, however, to seize it, because his followers feared the 
vengeance of Hursid and made terms with Haled. Haled’s supporters 
increased when at the beginning of 1838 Hursid Pasha himself came to 
Negd with the fresh troops and made ‘Anejza his base. He won over 
Muhammad eben Dawi8, the successor of Fejsal eben Dawis, and also 
‘Abdallah eben RaSid. His plan was to extend and consolidate the Egyptian 
influence, as Ibrahim Pasha had done. Fejsal eben Sa‘fd sent his brother 
Gelwi to him with rich presents. Hursid accepted the presents, but he 
would not recognize Fejsal, whose energy he feared, and had Gelwi watched 
in ‘Anejza. Gelwi contrived to escape to his brother Fejsal, whom he found 
in the oasis of ad-Dalam. At the end of October, 1838, Hursid left ‘Anejza, 
joined HAled’s supporters and all the other allies, and at the beginning 
of December, 1838, surrounded ad-Dalam. The besieged were inadequately 
provisioned and forced Fejsal to treat. HurSid was ready to be merciful 
but only on one condition: that Fejsal with his brother Gelwi and some 
of their kinsmen betake themselves to Egypt. Fejsal accepted the terms 
and left ad-Dalam on December 17, 1838. Thereupon Haled was recognized 
as prince; but, as his complete dependence on Hursid Pasha estranged 
“many minds, the natives looked about for a new member of the ruling 
clan and negotiated with ‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan eben Sa‘td. 
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Hursid Pasha occupied al-Hufhtf, approached al-Katif, and his fleet 
threatened the group of islands of al-Bahrejn. Before the protests of 
the British he had to abandon further advance, but he retained the settle- 
ments he had captured and endeavored to establish peace and order in 
inner Arabia. 

Meanwhile, by the summer of 1840, the Turko-Egyptian garrisons 
had withdrawn from inner Arabia, and the settlements were left to them- 
selves. The old ruling families of the various tribes now tried to recover 
their power, which led to fresh civil wars. 

‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan took ar-Rijad in the autumn of 1841. He 
then made great and successful efforts to build up the fortifications of 
his capital and to drive out the remaining Egyptian soldiers. With them 
Haled lost his last support and fled by way of al-Hasa and al-Kwejt to 
al-Kasim and from there to Jidda, which he reached at the beginning 
of 1842. 

‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan, however, was unable to win over the fol- 
lowers of the imprisoned Prince Fejsal, and, when at the beginning of 
1843 Fejsal with his brother Gelwi and other kinsmen returned from 
Egypt to Ne&d and found protection and help with his friend ‘Abdallah 
eben RaSsid, he was everywhere hailed as prince. Accompanied by ‘Abdallah 
eben Rasid and his warriors under the leadership of ‘Obejd eben RasSid, 
he appeared before ar-Rijad at the end of May, 18438, and at the end of 
June forced ‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan to surrender. Shortly afterwards 
‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan died suddenly; it was rumored that he had been 
poisoned. As soon as Fejsal had reéstablished order in ar-Rijad and the 
neighborhood, he advanced against the Beni Haled and gradually con- 
quered the whole of al-Hasa with the towns of al-Hufhtf, al-Katif, and 
al-‘Azér. The tribes of the ‘AgSman and Beni Hager had to render him 
service. In order to break the resistance of the inhabitants of al-Kasim 
he deposed the old rulers and relied for support on the ‘Akejl, whose 
head chief, Naser eben ‘Abdarrahman as-Shejmi, he appointed his governor. 
The deposed chiefs sought help in Mecca from the Grand Sherif, Muham- 
mad eben ‘Awn, who sent some tribes to al-Kasim. Fejsal, however, offered 
the Grand Sherif yearly tribute of 10,000 Maria Theresa dollars ($ 4500) 
and Muhammad eben ‘Awn withdrew his troops, reserving to himself the 
protection of some clans of the Mtejr al-‘Alwijjin and ‘Atejbe tribes as 
well as of the western part of the al-Kasim district. The other tribes 
who had joined him were unable to withstand Fejsal’s son ‘Abdallah. 
The latter defeated the DahamSe of the ‘Aneze near at-Tarfijje, the 
eastern ‘Atejbe clans near the water of al-Agrab in 1850, and with his 
father, Fejsal, advanced by way of Ab-ad-Dtd into the neighborhood of 
the oasis of Brejda, whose lord, “Abdal‘aziz, in 1851 recognized the over- 
lordship of Eben Sa‘id and was obliged to carry out his dispositions. 
Fejsal’s influence now extended to the northeast, east, and south, almost 
as far as the domains of Eben Sa‘tid had extended in the time of his 
ancestors, but on the west and north he was not firmly established, and, 
when Fejsal or his sons made an expedition to the west or north, the 
-Grand Sherif refused to allow pilgrims and caravans from the territory 
of Eben Sa‘tid to enter Mecca. In order to prevent this blow to his subjects, 
at the end of 1855 Fejsal had to abandon some oases of the eastern part 
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of the al-Kasim district and to recognize Zamel al Slém as independent 
lord of ‘Anejza. Brejda also became independent, but Muhanna, the lord 
of this oasis, was afraid of the exiled family of Eben ‘Alejjan and remained 
true to Fejsal, as also did Talal eben RaSid, the lord of Hajel. At the 
end of 1862 there was renewed fighting in al-Kasim, when Zamel, lord 
of ‘Anejza, was induced by the Grand Sherif to plunder some of Eben 
Sa‘iid’s settlements. Against him Prince Fejsal sent his son Muhammad, 
who, in conjunction with Muhanna, the lord of Brejda, put Zamel to 
flight and compelled him to pay a yearly tribute. 

As Prince Fejsal was nearly blind he had to leave the actual govern- 
ment to his sons. The eldest, ‘Abdallah, was a brave man but strict, and 
he was feared rather than loved. He resided in ar-Rijad or al-Hasa. His 
younger brother, Sa‘Gid, was a favorite of the people because of his 
generosity; he lived for the most part in the southwestern provinces, 
while the third brother, Muhammad, ruled the northern provinces. The 
youngest son, ‘Abdarrahman, born in 1850, remained near his father. 


CIVIL WAR BETWEEN FEJSAL’S SONS, 1865-1874 


When the ailing Prince Fejsal died at the end of 1865, ‘Abdallah, 
who had conducted the government for years, was generally recognized 
as prince but found no obedience in the provinces governed by his brother 
Sa‘id. Gradually a civil war developed, in which in 1867 the northern 
districts came under Eben RaSid’s supremacy. 

The majority of the settlers of the districts of ar-Rijad and al-Harg 
finally placed themselves on the side of ‘Abdallah for fear that the once 
so flourishing realm should be ruined. Sa‘tid had to leave his province 
and seek protection and help among the ‘Agméan tribes, who had once 
been the subjects of his ancestors. Rakan eben Hatlén, the head chief 
of the “Agm4n, made an agreement with Eben Halife, the lord of al- 
Bahrejn, and with the chiefs of the Al Murra and advanced against al- 
Hufhtf, where at that time Ahmad as-Sdéri was residing as Prince ‘Abd- 
allah’s governor. With the help of his younger brother, Muhammad, the 
prince collected the warriors in his wide dominions, but so few came 
that he had to hasten to al-Hufhtif with only a weak force. His governor 
held out in the castle for several weeks but had to surrender when the 
enemy threatened to lay waste the gardens. 

‘Abdallah learned of the fall of the town when he was halfway from 
ar-Rijad to al-Hufhtf, and resolved to avenge it. He divided his warriors 
into several bands and ordered them to hasten by different routes to the 
watering place of al-Giide, where the main body of the enemy was stationed, 
to arrive at that place on the appointed night, and to join him again and 
attack the enemy at sunrise. But his opponents, who had occupied all 
the watering places of a wide area, scattered the different bands, killed 
over 2300 of ‘Abdallah’s faithful followers, and drove him to a hurried 
flight. Sa‘fid, supported by Great Britain, now advanced with his followers 
against the seat of his family, ar-Rijad, and at the end of 1870 entered 
it as lord. Various settlements, however, still resisted — in particular al- 
Barra, which ‘Abdallah also tried to assist, again suffering defeat. 

‘Abdallah could now no longer remain in the land of his fathers. 
He loaded his treasures on a hundred camels and fled with thirty horsemen 
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from one tribe to another. At first he turned to Zamel 4] Slém, the lord 
of ‘Anejza, who, however, fearing the vengeance of Prince Sa‘td, after 
a few days bade him continue his journey. Next he visited Prince Mu- 
hammad eben RaSsid in HAajel, but there too he was not allowed to linger. 
Finally he took refuge with Sultan eben Dawis and ‘Assaf abu Tnén, 
the head chiefs of the Mtejr and Sbé‘, who were jealous of the power of 
the lord of ar-Rijad and hoped to weaken him by civil war. “Abdallah 
tried to move them in his favor to active armed intervention against Sa‘ad. 
When ‘Abdallah saw that he would find no support in Arabia, he 
sent at the close of 1870 his faithful follower ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Btejjen 
to seek help of Midhat Pasha, the ambitious governor of the Turkish 
vilayet of Bagdad, which had been formed at the beginning of 1869. 
Midhat’s aim was to win back all the territories which had once 
belonged to Bagdad, and he now made use of this opportunity to occupy 
al-Hasa again. This district, which had belonged to Irak from antiquity, 
had often been occupied and governed by the Turks; but, when the Ottoman 
Empire began to decline, the Turkish authorities had left the settlements 
and the head chief of the Beni Haled carried on the government. Many 
families of Turkish officials who owned property in al-Hasa had remained 
there. The head chief had continually expressed his loyalty to the sultan 
at Constantinople. When threatened by external enemies, he had sought 
protection from the Turkish governor in Bagdad and had supported the 
Turko-Egyptian troops of Mehmed ‘Ali who occupied al-Hasa, with inter- 
ruptions, from 1818 to 1847. When these troops had withdrawn and the 
Turkish governor of Bagdad remained inactive, al-Hasa again became 
tributary to Prince Fejsal. When, now, Fejsal’s son and successor saw 
himself threatened even in al-Hasa and sought Turkish help, the head 
chief of the Beni Haled went entirely over to the Turks, since he hoped 
that they would allow him far more independence than Prince Sa‘td did. 
Midhat Pasha proceeded very cautiously. First he won over Naser, 
head chief of the Muntifez tribe, then ‘Abdallah eben Sabbah, lord of 
the port of al-Krén (or al-Kwejt) south of al-Basra; and, since this place 
provided him with the best approach to al-Hasa and also brought him 
allies, he ordered these allies under Nafez Pasha to advance against al- 
Hasa in June, 1871. Young Mubarek eben Sabbah led the troops on land, 
while ‘Abdallah eben Sabbah commanded the forces brought by boat to 
al-‘Azér. Reinforced by the Beni Haled and the followers of “Abdallah 
eben Sa‘td, the allies rapidly occupied all the settlements, and al-Hasa 
was converted into a Turkish administrative area known as Negd. 
Prince “Abdallah, who had grudged al-Hasa to his brother Sa‘td, 
had now to recognize that he himself had lost it. If Midhat Pasha had 
remained longer in Bagdad he would certainly have attempted to incor- 
porate inner Arabia with the Turkish Empire; but he was recalled. His 
successor, Ratf Pasha, was concerned only with his own welfare and 
reaped no advantage from the civil wars in inner Arabia. He endeavored 
to get ‘Abdallah into his own power, but the latter did not trust him 
and sent his brother ‘Abdarrahman to al-Hasa to treat with the Turkish 
Government. ‘Abdarrahman was brought to Bagdad and kept there until 
the beginning of 1874. 
Sa‘ad, who was responsible for the Turkish intervention, continued 
to lose his supporters. When he relied on his wife’s relatives among the 
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‘Agman tribe, he estranged the settlers, who, under the leadership of his 
uncle ‘Abdallah eben Turki, expelled him from ar-Rijad in 1871. By great 
efforts Sa’Gd succeeded next year in recovering ar-Rijad, but he was 
able to maintain himself there only by force. Al-Hasa he failed to recover, 
as he was deserted by the ‘Agman and Al Murra and hard pressed by 
the ‘Atejbe. Muslet eben Rbé‘an, the head chief of the latter, pillaged 
the western settlements of the prince of ar-Rijad, and, when at last the 
prince in revenge made a raid into the districts of the ‘Atejbe, he was — 
surrounded in a deep basin, the majority of his followers slaughtered, 
and he himself severely wounded. He was brought to ar-Rijad by his 
slaves, lay for a long time sick in his castle, and died in the early summer 
of 1874. During his illness ‘Abdallah, who had sought refuge at al-Kwejt, 
entered into a treaty with his sons and supporters, was reconciled with 
them, and returned to ar-Rijad as prince. But, as he did not trust the 
inhabitants of this town, he established his brother Muhammad as his 
representative and settled in the vicinity. 


“ABDALLAH EBEN SA‘UD, 1874-1887 
RISE TO POWER OF EBEN RASID 


Satid’s sons were named’ Muhammad, Sa‘ad, ‘Abdallah, and ‘Abdal- 
‘aziz. The most capable of them was Muhammad, who was surnamed 
Razalan. They betook themselves to the province of al-Harg, once ruled 
by their father, and at first supported ‘Abdallah in his undertakings, 
with the result that he succeeded in bringing to obedience most of the 
disloyal provinces. As soon as this was achieved, ‘Abdallah made pre- 
parations to win al-Hasa again and, with it, the direct route to the sea. 
Already in 1873 his supporters had been raising disturbances in various 
townships, and ‘Abdallah hoped that the natives would drive out the 
Turkish garrisons and that he would then fall heir to their position. 

But al-Hasa at that time was under the control, not of Ratf Pasha, 
the governor of Bagdad, but of Naser Pasha, the head chief of the Mun- 
tifez and the first so-called wdli (governor-general) of the province of 
al-Basra, which had been separated from Bagdad. Naser with his son 
Faleh and the young Bezi* eben ‘Arej‘er at the end of 1873 made a raid 
into al-Hasa, punished the insurgents, and set Bezi* at the head of the 
government. Bezi‘, a descendant of the ‘Arej‘er house, to whom al-Hasa 
had belonged for centuries, dreamed of independence and everywhere 
sought for friends and allies, in order with their help to cast off the 
foreign yoke. He was opposed by the settlers, who, as well as the Bedouins, 
feared him and desired the return of the representative of Eben Sa‘td. 
Therefore, when ‘Abdarrahman eben Sa‘td in the spring of 1874 entered 
al-Hasa, all the enemies of Bezi* and the Turks joined him, massacred 
many garrisons, and shut up Bezi* in the fort of the al-Hufhtf oasis. 
“Abdarrahman would have been victorious over his enemies, if his friends 
and allies had remained faithful; but, dreading the approach of the cruel 
Naser Pasha, they abandoned the siege of al-Hufhtf, and ‘Abdarrahman 
had to flee. Naser, who was not inclined to allow his personal power to 
be diminished, at the close of 1874 attacked his untrustworthy representa- 
tive Bezi‘, removed him, mercilessly exterminated all his friends, set his 
own son Mezjed at the head of the government, and in 1875 returned 
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to al-Basra with rich booty. But the cruelties committed in al-Hasa gave 
those in al-Basra, who were jealous of his power, fresh occasion to lodge 
complaints against him in Constantinople, with the result that he was 
deposed and brought to Constantinople, where he died. 

The fact that the recently formed administrative district of Negd 
was not lost during the disturbances connected with the deposition of 
Naser was due to the circumstance that Mezjed was supported by his 
fellow tribesmen, the Muntifez, and that Prince “Abdallah was involved 
in fresh civil way. 

After the unfortunate attempt in al-Hasa, ‘Abdallah turned his 
attention to the north, to the district of al-Kasim, which was still in- 
secure. The lords of the different settlements — in particular Zamel eben 
Slém of ‘Anejza — on the approach of ‘Abdallah’s troops declared that 
they would again recognize his overlordship; but Hasan eben Muhanna, the 
lord of Brejda, resisted and implored Prince Muhammad eben Rasid for 
help. In a very short time the latter appeared with his warriors in al- 
Kasim, relieved Brejda, and advanced against ‘Anejza. Then Eben Sa‘td 
sent the merchant ‘Abdallah eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Bassam, a settler 
in ‘Anejza, to Eben RaSid to offer peace; peace was made when Eben 
Sa‘fid renounced his overlordship of al-Kasim (1879). 

‘“Abdallah’s kinsmen and the chiefs of the various tribes were dis- 
satisfied with this peace and threatened to go over to Sa‘tid’s sons, if al- 
Kasim were not recovered. It was generally known that the wishes of 
Eben Raid were all-powerful in al-Kasim, and it was to be feared that 
he would take measures from there against the actual dominions of Eben 
Sa‘tid. Furthermore, the lords of Brejda and ‘Anejza also had accepted 
the authority of Eben RaSid against their inclination and were ready to 
support the weaker, and consequently to them less dangerous, lord of 
ar-Rijad. 

Muhammad, ‘Abdallah’s brother, succeeded in winning over the 
‘Atejbe tribe. In 1881 and 1882 these ‘“Atejbe pillaged many camps of 
the Harb clans who had submitted to Eben Rasid, and even attacked 
some oases southwest of the Salma’ range. In the summer of 1883 also 
they undertook a great expedition against Eben Rasid; but they were 
surprised by the latter and completely defeated at al-‘Arwa. The chiefs 
of the ‘Atejbe now challenged Prince ‘Abdallah to place himself at the 
head of the troops and make up for the defeat which had been inflicted 
on them. 

‘Abdallah summoned all his followers and allies and at the end of 
1884 advanced against Eben Rasid. From his encampment in al-Hamade 
- he sent thirty-five camel riders under the leadership of Fejhan eben Hadar 
of the “Atejbe to reconnoiter the camp of Eben Rasid. But the latter was 
warned, surrounded the scouts, killed them all, fell upon the unsuspecting 
enemy with his whole force, and defeated them decisively. 

This defeat for the time being marked the end of the power of Eben 
Sa‘id. The various tribes again desired their independence, and the dif- 
ferent members of the dynasty fought with one another. The sons of 
the dead Prince Sa‘fid, headed by Muhammad eben Sa‘tid eben Fejsal, 
appeared in ar-Rijad in the spring of 1887, besieged Prince “Abdallah in 
his castle, and took him prisoner. To save himself “Abdallah appealed 
to Eben RaSid for help. Eben RaSid reached ar-Rijad at the end of 1887, 
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liberated ‘Abdallah, expelled Sa‘td’s sons to al-Harg, took the deposed 
Prince ‘Abdallah — who was called al-Imam — to Hajel, and established 
Fejsal’s two sons, ‘Abdarrahman as prince and Muhammad as commander 
of the armies in ar-Rijad. 


“ABDARRAHMAN ,EBEN SA‘UD, 1887-1891 
SUPREMACY OF EBEN RASID 


However, as the lord of HAjel did not entirely trust either “Abdar- 
rahman or his brother Muhammad, he put a garrison of his devoted slaves 
into ar-Rijad under the command of the courageous Salem eben Subhan. 
Salem at first acted everywhere in the interests of the two lords of 
ar-Rijad and resisted all their adversaries. The most dangerous rivals 
were Sa‘fid’s sons, who caused continual unrest in ar-Rijad from their 
almost independent province al-Harg, without, however, proceeding to 
open hostilities. As they might in time become ‘dangerous even to Prince 
Eben RaSgid, Salem resolved to rid himself of them by cunning. In the 
middle of 1888 he caused himself to be invited to visit them, entered al- 
Harg with only a small retinue, but ordered several hundred men to follow 
him and to wait in a certain hiding place near the residence of Sa‘td’s 
sons, who were then attacked at sunrise. Muhammad, Sa‘ad, and “Abdallah 
were killed, and their families with the last brother, “Abdal‘aziz, were 
brought to Hajel and there interned. By this stroke the power of Prince 
‘Abdarrahman was in appearance strengthened; but in reality he fell 
into still greater dependence on Salem and Eben RaSsid. 

‘Abdarrahman, and still more his brother Muhammad, appeared to 
take little interest in politics, but did everything to raise the prosperity 
of the settlers and thereby win their confidence. Gradually the internal 
disputes of the settlements and those among the tribes were amicably 
arranged, order was reéstablished, trade enlivened, and many members 
of the ruling house won over for ‘Abdarrahman. In order to disturb this 
peaceful development Eben RaSsid now, in the autumn of 1889, allowed 
the interned Imam ‘Abdallah and his nephew ‘Abdal‘aziz to return to ar- 
Rijad. But ‘Abdallah, whose only son, Turki, had died in the meanwhile, 
found no supporters, and until his death at the beginning of 1890 lived 
by his brother’s grace. 

After ‘AbdarrahmAn’s authority had grown to a considerable degree, 
voices were raised demanding the independence of former days. His 
brother, Muhammad, who was childless, took delight in planting gardens 
and in oeecasional small marauding raids against enemy tribes and had 
no longing for the title of Prince. “Abdarrahman himself was even more 
peace-loving and would have been satisfied with his position if he had 
not been incited to active opposition against Eben Rasid by his son 
“Abdal‘aziz (born about 1867). 

The young ‘Abdal‘aziz felt more than his father, ‘Abdarrahman, 
the shame that had been done to his family and sought for allies among 
his contemporaries, not only in ar-Rijad but also in “Anejza, Brejda, and — 
other settlements. Courageous youths, hearing of the heroic deeds of their 
forefathers under the lead of the energetic princes of the house of Eben 
Sa‘fid, longed for an opportunity for similar activity and attached them- 
selves enthusiastically to the scion of this house. Their fathers, and 
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especially ‘Abdarrahman himself, endeavored to calm their heated spirits, 
since they could not hope to break the great power of Eben RaSsid. Salem 
eben Subhan, the representative of Eben Rasid, was aware of the pro- 
ceedings of ‘Abdal‘aziz but would not intervene, as he felt completely 
confident of “Abdarrahman. 

But the youth of ar-Rijad would not be held back, and in the autumn 
of 1890 Eben RasSsid’s garrison was attacked in the castle and so com- 
pletely shut in that no one could escape. Only Salem himself, who took 
the precaution of continually changing. his night quarters and had spent 
the night in a garden house, escaped from ar-Rijad and brought the news 
of the rising to the lord of Hajel. Muhammad immediately called together 
his slaves, summoned some hundreds of settlers from Hajel, and hastened 
to ar-Rijad in order to liberate his followers. The young warriors of 
“Anejza and Brejda wished to bar his way but were restrained by the 
older men, and the relieving force appeared before ar-Rijad so unexpectedly 
that the followers of ‘Abdal‘aziz fled and the elders begged for mercy. 
Muhammad eben Rasid, who felt himself too weak at the moment, 
allowed mercy to prevail, punished no one, and returned to Hajel as 
quickly as he had come. However, he was not disposed to suffer this 
stroke without further ado, especially as he learned that ‘Abdal‘aziz was 
again intriguing against him and that even the older men of ar-Rijad, 
“Anejza, and Brejda were joining ‘“Abdal‘aziz, since they took Eben RaSid’s 
clemency for a token of his weakness and even fear. ‘Abdarrahman and 
his son “Abdal‘aziz collected the settlers and various tribes and united 
with them; at the beginning of 1891 the troops moved northwards and 
pillaged all the settlements and clans that had remained loyal to Eben 
Rasid. Hasan eben Muhanna, the lord of Brejda, Zamel 41 Slém, the lord 
of “Anejza, and other great men of al-Kasim awaited the allies in order 
with them to destroy the empire of Eben RaSid. 

Prince Muhammad eben RaSid realized the seriousness of the position 
and sent forty messengers on forty she-camels covered with black tent 
cloths to the various Sammar clans who at that time were encamped on 
the right side of the Euphrates between Kerbela and al-Basra. The black 
covers were to express clearly to all subjects of Prince Muhammad that 
their countenances and their honor would be covered with black shame 
if they did not immediately hasten to the aid of their lord. In Arabia 
honor is the worthiest possession, which no one desires to lose, and thus 
all the men capable of bearing arms hastened to Hajel. Muhammad ad- 
vanced at their head against the enemy, and encountered them in February, 
1891, at al-Mléda, between ‘Anejza and Brejda. 

A long and bloody fight followed, in which even the blood-red flag’ 
of Prince Eben Rasid would have been captured by his enemies had not 
the young slave ‘Abdallah 4l Fréh hewed his way through the foe to his 
father Mubarek, the standard bearer. Mubarek fell dead, but his young 
son seized the flag, saved it, and in 1915 was still carrying it. 

At last in March, 1891, by tactical cunning Muhammad succeeded 
in breaking through the center of the enemy’s position; he concentrated 
three thousand camels, caused the rear files of them to shy by setting 
fire to the bundles of brushwood with which they were laden, drove them 
all together against the center of the enemy, followed with his foot sol- 
diers, and enclosed the two flanks. Those who resisted were cut down, 
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those who begged for mercy were made prisoners. The lord of “Anejza, 
his son, and five blood relatives fell; the lord of Brejda lost his left hand, 
and ‘Abdarrahman with his brother Muhammad was taken prisoner, 
‘“Abdal‘aziz escaped by flight. 

‘Abdarrahman was soon liberated and established in ar-Rijad under 
the protection of the cautious Salem eben Subhan. But he could not and 
would not be the tool of the former vassal of his forefathers and after 
a short time fled to al-Hufhfif. He sent his kinsman ‘Abdallah eben 
Tnejjan to Constantinople to beg the sultan to help his house. “Abdallah 
returned to ‘Abdarrahman with gifts and many promises; but when 
Abdarrahman saw that the Turkish authorities would not carry out their 
promises, he took up his abode with Zasem eben Tani, lord of the al- 
Katar peninsula, and finally at the end of 1894 with Muhammad eben 
Sabbah, lord of al-Kwejt. 


MUHAMMAD EBEN Sa‘0p, 1894-1902(?) 
ACCESSION OF ‘ABDAL‘AZIZ 


After ‘AbdarrahmAan’s flight his brother Muhammad was made prince 
in ar-Rijad by Eben RaSid. In order to make a revolt difficult the strong 
castle and outer walls of ar-Rijad were destroyed, and a small garrison 
was left by Eben RaSid in every place dependent on Muhammad. In 
command of the garrisons was, at first, Salem, but from 1896 on, the 
slave ‘Aglan. Thus Muhammad eben Sa‘fd bore only the name, the out- 
ward show, of the old ruling house, while the real power rested entirely 
in the hands of Eben Raid. Eben RaSid endeavored also to subject the 
former provinces of the realm of Eben Sa‘tid and every year undertook 
campaigns against members of this house who refused to pay him trib- 
ute. The most capable, and therefore the most dangerous, he either 
caused to be slain or interned in HAjel, in this way establishing peace, 
albeit a forced peace. 

As soon as Muhammad eben RaSid was dead, in 1897, revolts took place 
in all parts of his dominions, compelling his successor, ‘Abdal‘aziz, to wage 
continual wars. ‘Abdal‘aziz’s difficulties were still further increased by 
those members of the house of Eben Sa‘fid whom he had liberated. These 
men returned home longing for power and, at first, desired with the help 
of Eben RaSid to drive out the lords of various oases; but when they 
found this help insufficient they joined his adversaries and fomented 
unrest on all sides. Some of these members of the ruling house, who 
were called ‘Arajef, betook themselves to Mecca and with the help of 
Grand Sherif ‘Awn ar-Rafik the Harb and ‘Atejbe tribes undertook 
campaigns against the oases of Negd. Since their overlord, “Abdal’aziz 
eben Raid, in consequence of his wars with the lord of al-Kwejt and 
with other tribes, was unable to give much attention to the affairs in 
the former dominions of Eben Sa‘fid, civil war raged, and all the settlers 
longed for a strong hand to protect their lives and property. The eyes 
of the leading men were directed to al-Kwejt where ‘Abdal‘aziz eben 
Sa‘fid, the ambitious son of ‘Abdarrahman, was living and preparing for 
the reconquest of his father’s dominions. “Abdal‘aziz had ample oppor- 
tunities of winning friends among the settlers of ar-Rijad and other towns, 
since al-Kwejt from the end of the nineteenth century had been the most 
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favored starting point and goal of the trade caravans of ar-Rijad. As the 
lord of al-Kwejt, Mubarek eben Sabbah, as well as the British repre- 
sentative, encouraged ‘Abdal‘aziz’s plans, he was able to obtain for his 
countrymen various commercial advantages at al-Kwejt and to supply his 
supporters with arms and munitions, in this way carefully preparing the 
ground for intervention. 

At the end of 1901, just when Eben RaSid was planning to deliver 
a decisive blow against al-Kwejt and therefore had to weaken his gar- 
risons in the district of ar-Rijad, a rising took place in all the settlements 
of the former realm of Eben Sa‘fid. ‘Abdal‘aziz with his uncle ‘Abdallah 
eben Gelwi now left al-Kwejt unostentatiously, reached ar-Rijad without 
mishap in the middle of February, 1902, surprised and killed the governor, 
‘Aglan, with his followers, and by the spring of 1902 was generally re- 
cognized as prince. 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ EBEN SA‘UD GAINS AL-KAsim, 1902-1909 


The Turkish Government wished to make use of the war between 
the houses of Eben RaSid and Eben Sa‘iid in order to gain a firm footing 
in al-Kasim. They were invited to take that course on the one hand by 
the inhabitants of al-Kasim, who had suffered much from the long years 
of fighting, and on the other by Prince Eben Rasid, who hoped to make 
use of the Turkish garrisons in al-Kasim for his own ends. 

In January, 1904, a Turkish force of about two thousand infantry 
with six light guns was collected at as-Samawa in Irak, whence it set 
out for al-Kasim, which had been brought under the influence of Eben 
Sa‘fid. On July 15, at al-Bkerijje, Prince “Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td and his 
allies from al-Kasim attacked the Turks and Sammar; the Turkish 
commander, Maged eben Hmfd, the leader of the Sammar, and many 
officers were killed, one gun was lost, and three others were recovered 
useless. The Turkish survivors with the Sammar advanced to ar-Rass 
where they remained immobile till the end of September, when they made 
a sally but were attacked by warriors of Eben Sa‘id who took a second 
gun and much booty. Subsequently the Turks occupied a position at aé- 
Chafe, midway between Brejda and Hajel. 

Eben Sa‘tid wrote to Fahri Pasha, the governor-general of al-Basra, 
to exculpate himself for his treatment of the Turkish force and to offer 
his submission, coupled with a request for an allowance from the Turkish 
Government. After reference to the Porte, meeting's took place on Febru- 
ary 8 and 17, 1905, on the Irak-Kwejt frontier between Fahri Pasha and 
“Abdal‘aziz’s father “Abdarrahman eben Sa‘id, accompanied by Mubarek 
eben Sabb4h, in the réle of host. The outcome was that “Abdal‘aziz eben 
Sa‘fid was appointed Turkish governor (kdjmakdadm) and was assured that 
Eben RaSid would not be allowed to interfere in his territory; in return 
he agreed not to object to the placing of Turkish officials and garrisons 
in al-Kasim. 

Meanwhile the Turks had been getting together a second expedi- 
tionary force at an-Negef, which at the end of January, 1905, started 
under General Ahmed Fejzi Pasha to al-Kasim and was accompanied by 
Fahad eben HaddAl, head chief of the ‘Am4rat tribe of the “Aneze group. 
Prince Eben RaSid awaited Fejzi Pasha at the watering place of aS-Sihij- 
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jat on the Pilgrim Road and asked him to join in an attack on Prince 
Eben Sa‘td for the purpose of driving him from ar-Rijad. But the Turk 
had grasped the situation and saw that it would be more advantageous 
for him to act with the strong kajmakdm, Eben Sa‘td, according to the 
new agreement, especially as the latter paid the taxes demanded from 
him with great readiness. Long before the arrival of Fejzi Pasha Eben 
Sa‘id had levied from every owner of a tent or a house a whole or half 
Turkish pound as a present for the Turkish general, who was highly 
delighted when a part of the money thus collected was handed over to 
him in al-Wtal, where he was encamped. There he dismissed with tokens 
of his greatest displeasure the poor Eben RaSid, who brought him no 
equivalent present, and threatened that he would have all his settlements 
pillaged, if Eben Rasid did not fulfil his duty on the next occasion. 

From al-Wtal Fejzi Pasha advanced to ‘Anejza, where he was re- 
ceived with festivities by ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Slém and entertained for three 
weeks. Next he proceeded to Saleh eben Muhanna at Brejda. During this 
time he put garrisons into the different settlements of al-Kasim, fifty men 
each into “Anejza and Brejda, and thirty men into each of the other 
towns. These men, however, were not to live inside, but in barracks built 
for them outside, the town walls. 

Prince Eben Rasid, who’ feared an attack on the part of Ahmed 
Fejzi Pasha, encamped with his warriors in the settlement of al-Kwara 
and watched the movements of the Turkish troops. It was a piece of 
good luck for him that the natives of Yemen at this time started a new 
revolution and that Ahmed Fejzi Pasha was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish troops there. As a consequence, Ahmed was obliged to set 
off for al-Medina and the nearest port with a small following on camels; 
his troops were ordered to return to Irak and only the garrisons were to 
remain in al-Kasim. But the return was very difficult for the Turkish 
troops. The head chief, Fahad eben Haddal, who had placed camels at 
their disposal for the journey into al-Kasim, had departed; Prince Eben 
Rasid, who in the beginning had supported them as allies, now treated 
the Turks as enemies; Eben Sa‘tid took no trouble on their behalf, and 
the inhabitants of al-Kasim pressed them to depart. The soldiers as- 
sembled at the oasis of aS-Sihijje on the northeast border of al-Kasim, 
whence some of them managed to get to the watering place of aS-Sihij- 
jat and thence to an-Negef by way of Waksa, begging their way from 
one Arab camp to another. 

After the departure of Ahmed Fejzi Pasha, Sami Pasha received 
orders to proceed to al-Kasim. He went by the Hegaz Railway and arrived 
at al-Medina but could go no farther, as he was not supplied with food 
or munitions. After about six months he left al-Medina under strict orders 
from Constantinople and, with insufficient preparation, advanced with 
fresh troops by way of al-Fwara and al-Hanakijje to al-Kasim. As his 
soldiers, suffering from hunger and thirst, deserted in crowds, when he 
reached al-Kasim at the beginning of August, 1906, he had barely five 
hundred men. But the prince of ar-Rijad, who had succeeded in defeating 
and killing ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Rasid on April 12, 1906, and in occupying 
several settlements of al-Kasim, showered presents on Sami Pasha also — 
all the more welcome, as he and his troops were in want of everything. 
The rest of the garrisons, who had been driven from the various settle- 
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ments and had assembled at as-Sthijje, awaited their deliverance. When 
Sami Pasha entered this oasis he found there about one thousand sick 
soldiers without arms or munitions, because they had had to barter these 
for food. With such troops he could undertake nothing against Eben Sa‘td, 
Eben RaSid, or the strong towns in al-Kasim; indeed, Sami Pasha must 
have felt that he would be fortunate if he could escape with his life from 
inner Arabia. 

Prince Eben Sa‘id, who visited SAmi Pasha in aS-Sihijje, supplied 
him with necessaries and brought him to Mustagidda, the most southerly 
village of Prince Met‘eb eben RaSid, to whose care he and his soldiers 
were now delivered. Although Sami Pasha sent many messengers to al- 
Medina and urgently implored help from Constantinople, no one heeded 
him, and at the end of 1906 he returned to al-Medina. The soldiers 
. gradually followed his example, and by the end of 1907 al-Kasim was 
again entirely in the hands of Eben Sa‘tid. The troops of Eben RaSsid 
were repeatedly defeated, and Eben Rasid himself at the end of 1909 
was forced to make peace and recognize the overlordship of ar-Rijad. 


RULE OF ‘ABDAL‘AZiZ FROM 1908 To 1914 
REVIVAL OF THE WAHHABITE DOCTRINE BY THE EHWAN 
AND SEIZURE OF AL-HASA 


In order to prevent any attack from the direction of Irak or from 
the territory of the Sammar, “Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td in 1908 founded the 
settlement of al-Artawijje. Its inhabitants from the beginning had to 
protect themselves against the attacks of various tribes at enmity with 
Eben Sa‘td, and they regarded their warlike undertakings as acceptable 
in the sight of God because they protected and advanced the true reli- 
gion. Calling themselves Ehwan (Brethren), they bound themselves to 
the observance of religious duties and to indefatigable struggle against 
all enemies of the mwahhedin, the true believers. The Koran and the six 
acknowledged collections of religious traditions form the foundation of 
their belief. They prefer Abu “Abdallah al-BuhAri’s collection of tradition 
(Hadith) and the explanation of it by Ibn Tejmijja, an adherent of the 
school of Ibn Hanbal and his follower Muhammad eben ‘Abdalwahhab, the 
founder of their sect. The Ehwan learn the Koran, perform the prescribed 
prayers, abstain from smoking, intoxicating drinks, silk garments, and 
golden ornaments; they respect the inviolability of matrimony, do not 
shave their beards, avoid any intercourse with Europeans and with all 
unbelievers, and are not allowed to buy their products. “Abdal‘aziz eben 
Sa‘td approved of their proceedings, held them up as models, and, in 
short, planted settlements of Ehwan in the midst of the most refractory 
tribes, especially in the southwest, where with their help he gradually 
conquered the local rulers. He extended his influence as far as the western 
parts of ‘Oman, where he gave his support to all discontented parties and 
thus prepared great difficulties for the lord of Maskat, Fejsal, and his 
successor, Tejmiar. 

Muhammad eben ‘Ali al-Idrisi, the founder of the independent state 
of al-‘Asir, sought Eben Sa‘iid’s friendship and help as early as 1910. 
The latter sent him some Ehw&an, who occupied some important settle- 
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ments in northern al-‘Asir, gained many followers, and defended the harbor 
and town of al-Kunfuda against the Grand Sherif Husejn and his Turkish 
soldiers. Some of the clans camping in northern al-‘Asir as well as various 
branches of the ‘Atejbe and Harb tribes encamped in the southern Hegaz 
paid tribute to the Grand Sherif and looked to him for help. In 1910, 
with the aid of the Turkish Government, Husejn equipped several ex- 
peditions against the tribes of Eben Sa‘tid and also endeavored to alienate 
his supporters in al-Kasim. This was all the easier, as “Abdal’aziz eben 
Sa‘fid punished every disobedience mercilessly and would grant no special 
privileges to any member of the ruling family. During the internal con- 
fusion prevalent after the death of Prince Fejsal several members of the 
house of Eben Sa‘iid had founded all but independent realms and had to 
be brought by force to obedience to “Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td. The strongest 
resistance was offered by Sa‘tid eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tid, who with 
his two brothers continually incited the Sbé° clans against the prince of 
ar-Rijad. When they were finally decisively subdued in 1916, Sa‘td with 
his brothers fled to the Grand Sherif Husejn, who offered them protection. 
Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz now demanded the surrender of his personal enemies, 
but the Grand Sherif supplied Sa‘id and his followers with gold and 
arms and sent them to the branches of the Harb and Mtejr al-*Alwijjin, 
who were his dependents, where they attached themselves to the head 
chief, Eben Gibrin, and with him made continual plundering raids into 
the districts of Eben Sa‘td. 

In 1911 all pilgrim and trade caravans coming from the territory of 
Eben Sa‘iid were refused admittance into Mecca by Grand Sherif Husejn. 
This caused Eben Sa‘iid to suffer not only material loss but also moral 
damage, and his subjects were incited to revolt, particularly in al-Ka- 
sim, where the inhabitants were engaged almost exclusively in trade. In 
al-Kasim, also, confidential agents of the Grand Sherif distributed presents 
freely and held out hope of troops to aid them. But Eben Sa‘td was not 
to be taken by surprise, and, at the beginning of 1912, his governor in 
al-Kasim, Muhammad eben Gelwi, had the most eager followers of the 
Grand Sherif beheaded. 

The greater and more powerful the dominions of Eben Sa‘td became, 
the more he desired unimpeded trade relations with the outer world. His 
subjects needed markets for various home products — such as wool, skins, 
fat, saddle covers, cloaks, sulphur, sheep, goats, camels — in order to get 
in exchange for them arms, ammunition, and clothing. When the markets 
of the Hegaz were closed to them there remained only those in Irak and 
on the Persian Gulf. But in Irak and along all the neighboring coast of 
the Persian Gulf Turkish officials ruled, who regarded with displeasure 
the growth of Eben Sa‘id’s power and placed the greatest difficulties in 
his path. When the tribes of sheep and goat breeders (Swdaja) encamped 
on the right bank of the Euphrates saw that the Government was not 
favorable to Eben Sa‘tid, they took every opportunity of plundering the 
smaller trade caravans coming from his dominions and of ill-treating 
their escorts. 

At the end of 1912 five respected citizens of ar-Rijad were robbed 
in the Turkish district by the Bdtir; they were bound hand and foot, 
buried up to the head, their heads smeared with fat, and left to die from 
thirst, heat, and the stings of insects. Prince Eben Sa‘td complained to 
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the governor-general of al-Basra and demanded atonement, but he re- 
ceived no answer. He therefore decided to procure satisfaction himself, 
and his detachments plundered the administrative area of Negd, the 
ancient district of al-Hasa, which was under the governor-general’s juris- 
diction. Conditions in that district were extremely wretched. While the 
Turkish Government was on good terms with the powerful Muntifez tribe, 
its influence was comparatively great, as the Muntifez would immediately 
suppress any rising. The head chiefs of the Muntifez of the Eben Sa‘dtin 
family from of old had been adversaries of the nobles of al-Basra; con- 
tinual rivalry prevailed between them, and both endeavored to bring 
their influence to bear in Constantinople. In 1902 the sajjed Regeb, 
marshal of the nobles (descendants of ‘Ali’s family) of al-Basra, suc- 
ceeded in winning the favor of the sultan and in procuring the nomi- 
nation of a member of the nobility, Taleb, to the post of mutasarref of 
al-Hasa. Thus this district became a kind of fief of the nobles of al- 
Basra. But now the nobles, and especially the mutasarref Taleb, were 
completely under British influence. The British offered them ample oppor- 
tunity of reaping profits from the import and export trade, and the nobles, 
therefore, with all their means promoted the economic and political in- 
terests of Great Britain. Taleb remained in al-Hasa till the end of 1908. 
The natives were plundered under all manner of excuses, and trade could 
be conducted only through the mediation of Taleb or his partners. It can 
be understood that in this way the last trace of sympathy for Turkey 
on the part of the inhabitants disappeared. 

At the end of 1908 Taleb returned to al-Basra, became marshal of 
the descendants of “Ali, deputy, and in a short time, the real lord of this 
most important frontier town of the Ottoman Empire. At his wish Sa‘din 
al-ASkar, head chief of the Muntifez, who had been loyal to the Govern- 
ment, was seized in the summer of 1911, brought to Aleppo, imprisoned, 
and poisoned (?) at the beginning of December, 1911. His son and successor, 
‘Agami, was declared an enemy of the Ottoman Empire. By this means 
Taleb Pasha and the nobles of al-Basra acquired uncontrolled influence, 
and al-Basra became the. center of an autonomous movement, friendly 
to the British. 

Taleb took the greatest pains to win the friendship and support of 
Mubarek eben.Sabbah, lord of al-Kwejt, and also of Prince Eben Sa‘id, 
but in vain. Both suspected that Taleb wanted to bring under his control, 
not only al-Basra, but also the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, and 
this they could not allow. Their mistrust was kept alive by hints of 
foreign confidential agents who could use Taleb as a tool but not as a 
leader. Eben Sa‘td was further exasperated by the fact that the officials 
appointed in al-Hasa by Taleb harassed Eben Sa‘fid’s trade caravans and 
supported his enemies, the descendants of Sa‘tid eben Fejsal. 

At the end of 1912 Eben Sa‘tid dispatched a great trade caravan to 
al-Kwejt under the leadership of his son Turki. Both the w4li of al-Basra 
and the mutasarref of al-Hufhtf (al-Hasa) guaranteed its free passage, 
but, notwithstanding, it was attacked and robbed in the vicinity of Kal‘at 
Sahtd, the barracks of the garrison in al-Hufhtif. Thereupon Prince 
‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tid appeared before al-Hufhif at the head of his 
warriors in the second half of April, 1913. The Beni Haled and the in- 
habitants of various settlements joined him, and the Turkish garrisons 
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had to surrender. They were conducted to the harbor town of al-‘“Azér 
and from there by a coasting vessel to al-Basra. The same fate befell 
the Turkish garrison of al-Katif. Eben Sa‘fiid placed his soldiers in the 
larger settlements of al-Hasa and nominated Muhammad eben Gelwi 
his governor. 

It was in this manner that Eben Sa‘fid without great difficulty 
obtained possession of the coast for a distance of over four hundred kilo- 
meters. Only the head chief of the Katar peninsula, “Abdallah eben Kasem 
eben Tani, resisted and protected the small Turkish garrison there. The 
lords of the larger ports to the east of Katar of their own accord of- 
fered Eben Sa‘fid tribute, since he now controlled all the trade routes 
of inner Arabia; by the end of 1913 his overlordship reached to the harbor 
of Ras al-Hejme. 


“ABDAL‘AZizZ ACCEPTS BRITISH PROTECTORATE, 1914-1915. 


Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz had no desire, however, to break off relations 
with the Turks. At the end of 1913 he sent his kinsman, ‘Abdallah eben 
Gelwi, to Bagdad to expound to the Turkish Government the motives of 
his proceedings in al-Hasa and to ask for authority to administer and 
rule inner Arabia in the name of the caliph and the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. His request was at first not entertained. Only on May 15, 1914, 
when foreign plenipotentiaries had offered more active support if he 
placed himself under their protection, did the Ottoman Government grant 
his wish, nominate him wéli and commander of Negd (inner Arabia), 
and bestow upon him the title of honor, saheb ad-dawle (ruler). 

But almost at the same time as this advancement to the position 
of a high Turkish dignitary, holy war was declared against “Abdal‘aziz 
by Eben RaSsid, his former vassal and a Turkish protégé. With the arms 
placed at the disposal of Eben Rasid by the Turkish Government the 
most northerly settlements of the first Turkish wali of inner Arabia were 
attacked. The Grand Sherif of Mecca prevented Eben Sa‘td from enter- 
ing the Heg4z, Eben RaSid plundered all his caravans which endeavored 
to reach the Pilgrim Road from Bagdad and al-Kifa, and the Zefir and 
Bdtr tribes allied with Eben RaSid harassed him in all his trade relations 
with lower Irak. In the summer of 1914 Eben Sa‘fid complained about the 
proceedings of the various tribes dependent on the Turks and supported 
by them against his subjects, and demanded both in Bagdad and, by 
telegraph, in Constantinople that the Ottoman Government should not 
allow the authority of their wdli and commander to be diminished; but 
all his efforts were fruitless. 

As he was now cut off on the southwest, west, north, and north- 
east from all trade connections with the Ottoman Empire, the only route 
left open to him was to the east. But this route led to the sea; and the 
sea, the Persian Gulf, belonged to the British. 

During his many years’ residence in al-Kwejt ‘“Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td 
had had ample opportunity of studying at close quarters the character 
of the British. He saw — as he confessed — that they supported the 
natives only in so far as was profitable to themselves, and Eben Sa‘td 
was not willing to be used. As he himself declared, he could not trust 
the British and therefore could not love them. As he was thrown back 
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upon them and their trade, he endeavored to be on good terms with them, 
treated their representatives in most friendly fashion, took presents from 
them, but did not allow them to interfere in the internal concerns of his 
dominions. 

When the Ottoman Empire joined the Central Powers in the World 
War late in the autumn of 1914, Captain W. H. I. Shakespear, the British 
political officer in al-Kwejt, immediately was sent to Eben Sa‘td and 
sought to move him to active intervention against Turkey. The messengers 
of the nobles of al-Basra, of the lord of al-Muhammara, and also “Abd- 
allah, son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca did the same. ‘Abdal‘aziz pro- 
tracted the negotiations, referred to possible unrest in his dominions if 
he should leave them, and sought for information as to the true position 
of Turkey and her allies. As a good Moslem and an Arab steeped in the 
- feeling for freedom, he openly deplored the conduct of Taleb, the marshal 
of the descendants of “Ali in al-Basra, and the proceedings of the lord 
of al-Muhammara. The Grand Sherif of Mecca, who shortly before had 
branded the subjects of the prince of ar-Rijad and the prince himself 
as unbelievers, was held accursed on all hands, as soon as he had placed 
himself and also the Holy Places of Islam under the protection of the 
unbelievers. 

Thrown back on his own resources, surrounded on all sides by enemies 
who were in part still supported by the Turkish Government, Eben Sa‘td 
could do nothing against the British. On December 26, 1915, he signed 
a treaty with them which contained the clauses: “His Majesty’s govern- 
ment does acknowledge and admit that Negd, al-Hasa, and Gubejl, and 
their dependencies and territories, which will be discussed and determined 
hereafter, are the territories of Eben Sa‘tid, who is an independent ruler 
of these territories and chief of all tribes. He has the right to choose 
his successor, whom Great Britain will recognize, provided that he is not 
her adversary. Eben Sa‘tiid undertakes to refrain from aggression or inter- 
ference with the territories of al-Kwejt, al-Bahrejn, Katar, ‘Oman, etc.; 
the limits of these territories shall be afterwards determined. Great 
Britain will help Eben Sa‘td and his successors against all external and 
internal enemies, and Eben Sa‘td will abstain from signing any agree- 
ment with another Power without the consent of Great Britain.” 

Although Eben Sa‘tid accepted rich presents from the British, he 
asserted his neutrality. His tribes plundered the allies of Great Britain 
and supported ‘Agami, head chief of the Muntifez. “Agami, who a short 
while before had been outlawed by the Ottoman Government, was at the 
head of all the tribes who remained faithful to the sultan and harassed 
all the friends and allies of the British. His greatest enemy among the 
nomads was Hmiid eben Swét, head chief of the az-Zefir tribe and an 
ally of Eben RaSid; his greatest friends, Prince ‘“Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td 
and GAaber eben Sabbah, a son of the lord of al-Kwejt. 


RULE OF ‘ABDAL‘AZiZ, 1916-1918 


Salem, a son of Mubarek eben Sabbah had two brothers, Gaber and 
Naser. Gaber, best friend of Eben Sa‘id, had made good his position 
with the settlers of al-Kwejt, whereas Salem (supported by Naser) had 
won the tribes camping in the al-Kwejt territory. With their help he 
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attacked his brother, GAaber, and his followers in order that he might 
succeed his old father, Mubarek, the lord of al-Kwejt. When Prince Eben 
Sa‘fid sent support to his friend GAaber eben Sabbah, Salem incited Snejdan 
eben Hatlén and Eben Mnéher, the head chiefs of the detachments of the 
‘Agman encamped in the north of al-Hasa, against Eben Sa‘ad. This was 
very easy, since the ‘Agm4n supported the descendants of Sa‘tid eben 
Fejsal eben Sa‘iid, whose wife had been a woman of the ‘Agman tribe. 
They wished to destroy Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td, because he refused 
to advance against the Ottoman troops and the tribes friendly to them. 
His dominions were to be attacked from two sides, on the east by the 
clans of Mubarek eben Sabbah led by his son Salem, by the ‘Agman, and 
the Murra, on the west by the Harb and the ‘Atejbe. The two last-named 
tribes were equipped by Grand Sherif Husejn, who was enraged against 
the lord of ar-Rijad, because the latter refused to further his plans. Hu- 
sejn thought that the descendants of Sa‘id eben Fejsal, or, as they were 
called, the ‘Arajef, would place themselves at the head of his tribes, who 
were advancing against ar-Rijad. As a matter of fact some of them re- 
turned to Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz, swore loyalty to him, and actually observed 
it in the subsequent fighting. 

The Harb and the ‘Atejbe were quickly driven back, but the “Agman 
and their allies brought the prince into the gravest danger. In June, 1915, 
“Abdal‘aziz was living with his brother Sa‘ad and with many kinsmen 
in the province of al-Hasa, in order to force the different detachments 
of the ‘Agman to pay their tribute. These clans were encamped near the 
town of al-Hufhif, and their herds were being reviewed. Sa‘ad, the prince’s 
brother, surprised the herds of one clan, robbed them, and killed some 
men. The head chiefs Snejdan eben Hatlén and Eben Mnéher now took 
advantage of the excitement among their tribesmen, slew many of Eben 
Sa‘fid’s warriors, and shut him up in al-Hufhff. They were joined by 
many men belonging to the Beni Haled and by many settlers, so that 
the prince was able to hold out in his strong castle al-Kat only by the 
greatest efforts. At last, when “Abdal‘aziz and his men were nearly starved, 
relief troops appeared in the distance, the ‘A&man and their allies were 
attacked and defeated; and after September, 1915, al-Hufhtf with the 
whole of al-Hasa again belonged to the prince of ar-Rijad. But Sa‘ad, the 
prince’s brother, and eight other members of the ruling house had lost 
their lives in al-Hasa. 

Mubarek eben Sabbah died on January 3, 1916, and his son and suc- 
cessor, GAber, at the close of July, 1917. GAber’s brother Salem was 
recognized as the lord of al-Kwejt, but his enemies intrigued against him 
and tried to gain the support of the Ehwan; yet Salem also found allies 
and wished to stop the advance of Eben Sa‘fid. 

After the outbreak of hostilities between the Grand Sherif of Mecca 
and the Turkish troops (June, 1916), Eben Sa‘fid’s detachments made 
numerous raids into the territories of Mecca, inflicted considerable losses 
on the followers of Husejn, and alienated various clans from him. Through 
the combined advance of Turkish soldiers and the subjects of Eben Sa‘tid 
in the neighborhood of Hajbar in the early summer of 1916 direct com- 
munication was established between Eben Sa‘fid, the wal: and commander 
in Arabia, and the Turkish troops operating in the environs of al-Medina. 
The Turks were thus supplied with camels. At the end of September, 
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1916, a delegation from Eben:Sa’tid went to Damascus to discuss various 
questions with the Ottoman authorities, although at the end of November 
the prince himself visited the British in al-Basra. 

By the spring of 1915 several clans of the southern Sammar had 
joined Eben Sa‘td, while clans of the northern Sammar followed Nawwaf, 
lord of al-Gowf, and, as the prince of ar-Rijad and the lord of al- Gowf 
were friends and maintained strict order, peace reigned again in inner 
Arabia and trade began to flourish once more. Caravans, which often 
numbered more than five hundred laden camels, brought goods from al- 
“Azér and al-Kwejt through the heart of Arabia to Damascus and sup- 
plied the population with food and clothing. 


THE EHWAN 


The growth of the influence of Eben Sa‘fid, however, was a thorn 
in the flesh of Salem eben Sabbah, lord of al-Kwejt. He was egged on 
by the ‘AgmA4n clans, who had been expelled from al-Hasa by Eben Sa‘tid 
and had settled in the neighborhood of al-Kwejt. As they were dependent 
on the good will of Salem, they attached themselves to him entirely and 
helped him not only to silence his foes at home but also to compel the 
various disobedient clans to pay tribute. The latter sought the protection 
of Eben Sa‘fid, to whom in any case they owed tribute; consequently 
there followed, at first, provocative acts and then, at the beginning of 
1918, more serious fighting between the subjects of Eben Sa‘td and the 
followers of Salem eben Sabbah. This gave Eben Sa‘td a fresh incentive 
to occupy the port of al-Kwejt and to increase his customs receipts. But 
this act brought Eben Sa‘td into conflict with the British Government, 
since by the treaty arranged at the end of 1915 he had expressly under- 
taken not to threaten al-Kwejt either directly or indirectly. He managed 
to avoid this conflict by pleading the excuse of the Ehwan, an excuse 
that had a genuine foundation. 

During the World War such a mass of arms and ammunition came 
into inner Arabia from different sides that even the poorest Bedouin was 
able to supply himself with a good rifle and an abundance of cartridges. 
But the war deepened the religious life of Arabia, and the teachings o7 
the Wahhabites were spread by word and writing, especially by the 
members of the growing brotherhood of the Ehwan. They preached that 
it was the duty of every man to know Allah, his prophet, and the religion 
revealed by him, to understand the reasons of his faith, to live according 
to that faith, and to remain true to it in every adversity. Only such a 
man had full right to be called a Moslem. As a Moslem it was his duty 
to teach others, not merely by words but also by deeds. Therefore he 
must avoid all connection with idolatry, he must abhor the worship of 
the saints and all ritualistic practices, and must confess that the last 
messenger sent to mankind by Allah was Mohammed, and that after him 
no new prophet was to come. 

It was most fortunate for Eben Sa‘tiid that he could set a new and 
more religious goal before the warlike inclinations of his subjects, and 
still more fortunate that Fejsal eben Dawis, head chief of the Mtejr 
tribe, had placed himself at the head of the military-religious movement. 
The Mtejr are among the most important tribes of inner Negd, and the 
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Turko-Egyptian troops of Mehmed ‘Ali had them to thank for the fact 
that they had succeeded in breaking the power of the Wahh4@bites and in 
taking their capital. So long as the Turko-Egyptian garrisons remained 
in inner Negd, the Mtejr were the greatest enemies of Eben Sa‘fid. After 
the withdrawal of the Egyptians, from time to time they had to recognize 
the overlordship of Eben Sa‘td; but they took every opportunity of putting 
difficulties in his way and supported the advance of Eben Rasid. Eben 
Sa‘ad had to thank the religious zeal of their head chief, Fejsal eben 
Dawis, for the fact that during the World War the Mtejr had not allied 
themselves with Eben Rasid and the Turks and that after the war they 
opposed all the suggestions of the messengers of King Husejn, although 
the latter justly reminded them that the Mtejr had always found friends 
and helpers against the Wahhabites in the Sherifs of Mecca. In the eyes 
of Fejsal and the other Ehwan Husejn and his followers were backsliders, 
even traitors, who had used Islam as a tool for their own advantage 
and had sold the interests of the true believers, as the Ehwan considered 
themselves to be. All nomads and settlers in Negd shared their views 
and willingly followed the Ehwan and their leader, Fejsal eben Dawis, 
when he summoned them to a holy war; Fejsal was soon harassing the 
tribes of King Husejn to the west, the oases of Eben RaSid to the north, 
and the clans and villages of Eben Sabbah to the northeast. Prince 
‘“Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tid was able to give a new direction to the various 
raids, but he could not prevent them, since in reality Fejsal eben Dawis 
and the Ehwan were stronger than he and since he himself wished to 
break the chain which the descendents of the Sherifs of Mecca, the in- 
veterate enemies of his faith and political influence, were endeavoring 
to draw around him. 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ’S RULE FROM 1918 TO 1921; SEIZURE OF HAJEL 


With the close of the World War the position of Prince ‘Abdal‘aziz 
eben Sa‘id was much more difficult than before. Before the war he had 
found generous friends in the British, who protected him from the Turkish 
Government and made it possible for him not only to withstand his 
enemies in inner Arabia but gradually to annihilate them. After the 
war the weak Turkish influence disappeared, and in its place was the 
military and economic power of Great Britain, under whose protection 
many larger and smaller independent states appeared on the borders of 
Negd, forcing back the influence of Eben Sa‘id and alienating from him 
one tribe after another. Eben Sa‘Gd had never contemplated such an out- 
come of the war, and it may be understood that he felt obliged to protect 
himself against such an encircling policy with all his means, even at the 
risk of violating the treaty of 1915 and thereby of causing the cessation 
of the British subsidy and of inviting a blockade of his harbors on the 
Persian Gulf. 

The British Government perceived the difficulties of Eben Sa‘td and 
endeavored to meet his demands, even though they thereby provoked their 
other allies for the time being. At their invitation Fejsal, a son of Prince 
‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘faid, accompanied by his kinsman Ahmad eben ‘Abdallah 
eben Tnejjan, who had been brought up in Constantinople, proceeded to 
London, where on October 30, 1919, he was received by King George V, 
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together with Ahmad eben GAaber, the representative of the lord of al- 
Kwejt. Meanwhile Sir Percy Cox sought to renew the old friendship be- 
tween the lords of ar-Rijad and of al-Kwejt. During his negotiations with 
‘Abdal‘aziz in the harbor town of al-Azér (end of September, 1919) he 
appealed to the treaty concluded on May 28, 1913, between Great Britain 
and Turkey, according to which the territory of the independent lord of 
al-Kwejt was to extend to an average distance of seventy miles on all 
sides of al-Kwejt, and the clans encamped in this area were recognized 
as dependent on al-Kwejt. But “Abdal‘aziz would not accept the Turkish 
concessions and insisted on his right of levying tribute on all the clans 
and settlements as far as the environs of al-Kwejt. Eben Sa‘td’s kins- 
man ‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan continued the negotiations in Bagdad, whither 
he betook himself at the beginning of February, remaining there till the 
end of September, 1920, but without obtaining a favorable result. Haz‘al, 
the lord of al-Muhammara, offered himself to Sir Percy Cox as intermediary 
- and sent his son, accompanied by Ahmad eben Gaber, the representative 
of the lord of al-Kwejt, to ar-Rijad in order to persuade Eben Sa‘td to 
give way. Meanwhile Fejsal eben Dawis with his Ehwan plundered not 
only the neighborhood of al-Kwejt but also the settlements lying on the 
borders of Irak and instilled such terror into the inhabitants of al-Kwejt 
that they enclosed their town with a high rampart and guarded all the 
entrances day and night. Fortunately for them, on February 27, 1921, 
their lord, Salem eben Sabbah, died, and his nephew and successor, Ahmad 
eben GAber, who was a friend of both Eben Sa‘tid and Eben Dawi8 and 
admired their energy, quietly accepted Eben Sa‘iid’s overlordship and so 
liberated his territories from the impending danger. 

In 1920 the Ehwan led by Fejsal eben Dawis reduced the mountainous 
districts of al-“Asir, with Ebha as capital, to submission, and from the 
beginning of 1921 their attacks were mostly directed against the terri- 
tories of King Husejn and his ally, Eben Rasid. They appeared several 
times in the neighborhood of at-Tajef and al-Medina, conquered many 
coast towns on the Red Sea, and would have attacked Mecca, had their 
leaders not feared the power of Britain. In the spring of 1921 the British 
Government again pointed out to Eben Sa‘td that they were willing to 
pay him a subsidy of £5000 a month, but only on condition that he 
observe the treaty concluded on December 26, 1915, and on condition that 
he attack neither King Husejn nor any of his sons. Eben Sa‘tid, in urgent 
need of money for his Ehwan, who in reality formed an independent wing, 
renewed his assent but pleaded the absolute impossibility of preventing 
all acts of hostility by his tribes. 

In June, 1921, Eben Sa‘td informed Sir Perey Cox, then British High 
Commissioner in Irak, that the representatives of his tribes and oases had 
implored him in May, 1921, to assume the title of Sultan, and he asked 
the British Government to concede to the wishes of the chiefs and to 
recognize his rank as Sultan. This was agreed to, but only after Eben 
Sa‘ad had made a declaration that he would not object to the establish- 
ment of Fejsal, son of the king of the HeS4z, as king of Irak. The 
signing of the declaration demanded of Eben Sa‘dGd much self-restraint, 
for thereby he was enclosed by the chain formed by the family of the 
Sherif of Mecca and was cut off from all free relations with the civilized 
territories on his borders. Probably he hoped either that Husejn and his 
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sons would be unable to maintain their dominion for long, or that the 
Ehwan would be capable of breaking this chain. 

It is fortunate for the government of Irak that the Shiite inhabitants 
of the places on the right bank of the Euphrates and also the Shiite nomads 
are bitter enemies of Eben Sa‘fid, whom they cannot forgive because his 
ancestors plundered their holy places; they are afraid that he may urge 
on his EhwAan to commit similar barbarities. If this deep religious hatred 
did not divide the Shiites and the Wahh4abites and if the Shiites could 
join Eben Sa‘id, the position of King Fejsal, whom the Shiite theologians 
systematically oppose, would, in a short time, be untenable. 

The fighting with Eben RaSsid, who was supported both by Mecca 
and Bagdad, drove many clans of the Sammar to migrate to the borders 
of Irak and to place themselves under the protection of Fahad eben Haddal, 
head chief of the ‘Amarat. Fahad is an old enemy of Eben Sa‘l4n and 
Eben Sa‘iid, although a blood relative of both. Since an-Ntri eben Sa‘lan 
was allied with Eben Sa‘fid, Fahad was afraid that he might be anni- 
hilated by them, sought protection of the government at Bagdad, and 
became an enthusiastic supporter of King Fejsal, although he respected 
neither him nor his house. The followers of Fahad eben Haddal and the 
Sammar encamped with him made plundering raids on the tribes subject 
to Eben Sa‘fid and provoked them to acts of vengeance. As long as Eben 
Rasid was not completely defeated Eben Sa‘tid could make no important 
expeditions against the borders of Irak. But when he entered Hajel at 
the beginning of December, 1921, and set up his own governor there, the 
Ehwan were free and Fejsal eben DawiS was able to lead them against 
the states of King Husejn and his sons. 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ’S RELATIONS WITH THE BRITISH, 1921-19238 


The Ehwan won new followers both in the oases of the Sammar 
and also among the western and northern “Aneze, who all recognized the 
overlordship of Eben Sa‘fid, their fellow tribesman. In July, 1922, the Ehwan 
occupied the oases of al- Gowf, where Sultan eben Nawwaf, the grandson 
of Prince an-Nfri eben Sa‘lan, was appointed governor under Eben Sa‘td. 
Shortly afterwards the oases of Tejma and Tebtik had to accept Eben 
Sa‘id as their lord and pay the zeka tax to his representative. 

Sir Percy Cox, who was honestly endeavoring to maintain the good 
will between Eben Sa‘fid and the British Goverment, congratulated him 
on his victory over Eben Rasid and implored him to come to an agreement 
with King Fejsal, for which purpose he offered his services. Such an 
agreement, however, after the defeat of Eben Rasid was even more difficult 
than before, since Eben Sa‘tid counted as his subjects all the tribes who 
had paid tribute to Eben Rasid, and therefore his sphere of influence 
was extended to the right bank of the Euphrates between al-Fellige and 
al-Basra. In order to establish this as a fact, at the beginning of March, 
1922, Fejsal eben Dawi8 appeared with the Ehw4n and plundered all the 
camps and settlements in the neighborhood of Abu Rar and as-Sakra 
whose inhabitants refused to pay tribute. The troops who should have 
defended the settlements were partly slaughtered, partly driven out, and 
only the British airplanes were able to force back the Ehwan. When 
Sir Perey Cox called the attention of Eben Sa‘tid to these proceedings, 
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he excused himself on the ground that Fejsal had undertaken this raid 
without his knowledge and that he was unable to punish him in any way. 
In order to show his good will to Sir Percy Cox Eben Sa‘tiid sent Ahmad 
eben “Abdallah eben Tnejjan to al-Fejlijje, the residence of the lord of 
al-Muhammara, where he was to delimit the frontier between Irak, al-Kwejt, 
and Negd. The negotiations were concluded on May 4, and a frontier was 
determined, but Eben Sa‘td would not accept it — ostensibly on the ground 
that his representative had exceeded his powers but actually because the 
Zefir led by Hmfid eben Swét refused to belong to Irak and sought the 
protection of Fejsal eben Dawis. Consequently the Ehwan together with 
the Zefir incessantly harassed the borders of Irak but without the aid 
of Fejsal eben Dawis, who was engaged farther to the northwest and 
southwest. All the clans between al-Medina and the Hawran, who were 
loyal to King Husejn and his son ‘Abdallah, were attacked and plundered 
one by one, and between Truba and Ebha the power of Eben Sa‘td was 
consolidated and extended by many settlements of the Ehw4an. 

In April, 1922, agents of Eben Sa‘id came to Damascus where, as it 
appears, they entered into important negotiations with the representatives 
of the French Government. Their leader declared to the editor of the Arabic 
newspaper Alef Ba’ that Eben Sa‘id had not concluded any treaty with 
King Husejn nor with his sons, ‘Abdallah in Transjordan and Fejsal in 
Irak, and that he would never obey a foreign government. He was willing 
to come to terms with King Husejn but only on condition that no foreign 
power intervene in their negotiations. At the end of November, 1922, Eben 
Sa‘td appointed the camel merchant al-Hagg Fowzan as-Sabek his consul 
in Damascus, and Fowzan was recognized as such not only by the French 
but also by the British Government. He was the first representative of 
Eben Sa‘td in a foreign country, and the British gave their consent to 
this appointment only after Eben Sa‘tid had given his assurance that he 
would sign and observe the Irak frontier agreement concluded at al-Muham- 
mara. The agreement was signed at al-“Azér on December 2, 1922. The 
important watering places of Twal al-Amrar west of al-Baten were re- 
cognized as neutral, and: the territories of the Muntefiz, Zefir, and “Amarat 
tribes were incorporated into Irak. In the north the Irak frontier reached 
the Gebel ‘Enaza, although this mountain never belonged to the Irak 
tribes. 

On the same day, December 2, 1922, there was also signed an agreement, 
in which the frontier between Ne&d and al-Kwejt was delimited. This line 
was to start from the eastern edge of al-Baten, at a point immediately 
opposite the starting point of the Neg&d-Irak frontier, and to run slightly 
south of east until it struck the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude at a 
point about forty-five miles west of the coast of the Persian Gulf and 
rather more than forty miles southwest of al-Kwejt. Thence it was to 
reach the coast of the Persian Gulf just south of Ras al-Klé‘a. This line 
was to constitute the indisputable southern frontier of the al-Kwejt state. 
To the south of this frontier a second area was delimited in which the 
Governments of Negd and al-Kwejt were to share equal rights until a 
further agreement. The frontier of this common area was to start at the 
point where the first line struck the twenty-ninth parallel and to run 
first south-southeast and then due east until it reached the coast rather 
more than forty miles south of RAs al-Klé‘a. 
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Neither of these agreements was respected, since the Ehwan won 
many members among the tribes and clans, who were not willing to 
recognize their new lords. Many clans of the DahamSe and Zefir, sup- 
ported by the Ehw4n, refused obedience to King Fejsal. They caused him 
and his followers such difficulties that, in the spring of 1923, the Irak 
Government implored Sir Percy Cox to stop the payment of the subsidy 
to Eben Sa‘tid. The subsidy was stopped in October, 1928, and, since the 
EhwaAn continued harassing the Irak frontier, Eben Sa‘id was threatened 
with a blockade of his ports. To prevent this Eben Sa‘td turned the 
attention of the Ehw4n to the west, whither various clans who were dis- 
satisfied with King Husejn had invited him. 


‘ABDAL‘AZiZ’S RELATIONS WITH HUSEJN AND FEJSAL, 1928 


King Husejn, who found the high levies exacted from the pilgrims 
insufficient, was endeavoring to increase the contribution of the zeka 
and to raise these taxes without mercy. He employed his troops for this 
purpose. The tribes and clans escaped the danger by migrating to the 
territories of Eben Sa‘iid or by receiving his representatives into their 
oases. In this way the raising of taxes by King Husejn led to a war with 
Eben Sa‘tid. At the head of King Husejn’s troops operating in the southern 
Hegaz and al-‘Asir was Sherif Rageh. He occupied the settlement of Ma- 
hajel, whose inhabitants were massacred, and advanced against the oasis 
of Beni Sahr. On the way he defeated a detachment of Eben Sa‘fd sent 
from Ebha to the help of Mah4ajel, and on April 27, 1923, he reached Ebha 
itself, which great settlement he surrounded. But in a short time Eben 
Sa‘fid’s reinforcements appeared, Rageh was attacked and defeated, and 
his troops were almost entirely destroyed in their flight. During this fight 
a pilgrim caravan coming from southwestern Arabia and accompanied by 
soldiers of King Husejn was plundered. When Eben Sa‘td heard of this 
he immediately sent agents who were to discover the property robbed 
from the pilgrims and to restore it to them or their heirs. He compelled 
a great expedition which the EhwAn had undertaken against King Husejn 
to be abandoned, lest they molest the pilgrims in the exercise of their 
religious duties. The Ehw4an obeyed, but very reluctantly, since their 
brethren, not only from the southwest but also from the northwest, com- 
plained of the crueties of King Husejn’s tax collectors. 

In the northwest King Husejn’s troops were led by the Sherif Hazza‘ 
and Isma‘il Effendi. First they compelled the inhabitants of the oasis of 
al-‘Ela’ to pay the zeka due. From there they proceeded by al-Hegr to 
al-‘Arej‘erijje, where they attacked the camp of the al- Ajde clan under 
the head chief Farhan. The warriors of the Beli tribe led by Rased eben 
Mankara, who also recognized Eben Sa‘iid as their lord, hastened to the 
help of the hard-pressed Ajde. The head chief Farhan and many other 
chiefs of the Weld ‘Ali fell, but at last King Husejn’s troops had to yield, 
their leader IsmA‘il Effendi was killed, and with him also Ibrahim eben 
Refade, lord of the port of al-Wegh, and al-Kzaz, Husejn’s representative 
in al-‘Ela’. Muhammad, the son of the fallen Farhan, betook himself to 
ar-Rijad, which he reached on May 26 and where he was recognized by 
Eben Sa‘fid as head chief and assured of protection against Husejn. Eben 
Sa‘tid, in his official report of these events sent to his consul in Damascus, 
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never called Husejn King, but simply Sherif, and asserted that he was 
no longer able to prevent a general war with him. 

In the autumn of 1923 small groups of the Ehwan appeared near 
the right bank of the Euphrates in order again to levy taxes. This caused 
Sir Henry Dobbs, British High Commissioner in Irak, to press for a 
permanent settlement on the frontier, and a British political officer was 
sent to ar-Rijad to insist firmly that Eben Sa‘fd should send his rep- 
resentative to al-Kwejt, where negotiations would be conducted as to 
the frontiers of the various states and the dependence of the different 
tribes in acecrdance with the treaties of 1915 and 1922. Eben Sa‘td re- 
sponded to the request of the British, as he did not wish to break with 
them. At the negotiations he hoped that both Ahmad eben Gaber, the 
lord of al-Kwejt, and an-Nfri eben Sa‘lan, the head chief of the Rwala, 
would support his demands; even if this failed, he had the help of the 
Ehwan, who were able to keep watch as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 
The discussions opened in al-Kwejt on December 17, 1923. The conference 
was twice suspended and, on April 12, 1924, closed without any result, 
since the government of Irak was unwilling to expel the refractory clans 
of Eben Sa‘id from the territory of Irak and Eben Sa‘td was unable to 
prevent the raids of Fejsal eben Dawis against those clans for the pur- 
pose of extorting the zeka tax. The representatives of Emir ‘Abdallah 
of Transjordan and King Husejn requested the restoration of the power 
of Eben RaSid, and the incorporation of the whole depression of Sirhan, 
the basin al-Gowf and the adjacent country as far as Irak in Transjordan; 
but this demand met with scornful remarks on the part of the deputies 
of Eben Sa‘tid, while the representatives of King Fejsal were unable to 
support the demand, since their Mandatory Power had congratulated 
Eben Sa‘iid on his victory over Eben RaSid, the protégé of King Husejn. 
A war with the latter seemed unavoidable. 

King Husejn, a shrewd business man, at the beginning of the war 
had tried to sell his friendship at as high a price as possible. While in 
1915 and at the beginning of 1916 his son Fejsal assured the Ottoman 
sultan and caliph of his father’s loyalty, provided the sultan recognize 
him as independent emir of the Heg4z, his other agents offered his help 
to Great Britain. Lord Curzon seized this opportunity and ordered Sir 
Henry MacMahon, at that time British High Commissioner in Egypt, to 
deal with the covetous Grand Sherif of Mecca. Sir Henry MacMahon’s 
letter of August 30, 1915, seemed to Husejn to provide a solid foundation 
for the realization of his loftiest dreams: a vast Arabian state with 
himself as caliph and king. The style of the draft of a treaty sent to 
him on October 24, 1915, however, was more cautious and deprived his 
future Arabian state of some regions he had hoped to obtain for it, 
especially of the coastal zone west of Damascus, Homs, Hama’, and 
Aleppo; nevertheless it assured Husejn of the possibilty that all his 
wishes might be satisfied after the victory. Husejn was surprised by such 
a generous offer and, knowing that he would never obtain so much from 
the Turkish sultan and caliph, after some hesitation agreed to the British 
proposals and signed the treaty at Umm al-Kura’ on January 1, 1916. On 
June 5, 1916, he declared the independence of the Hegaz. Although this 
deed caused many troubles to Great Britain among her Moslem subjects 
and although Husejn’s and his sons’ help cost more money than it was 
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worth, after the war Husejn insisted on the fulfilment of all obligations 
incurred by the treaty of Umm al-Kura’. Great Britain, sincerely en- 
deavoring to meet his claims according to the altered situation, detached 
Transjordan from Palestine, placing over it Husejn’s son ‘Abdallah as 
ruler; she proclaimed his other son, Fejsal, king of Irak and was ready to 
support Husejn as Caliph. Not all these tokens of her good will were 
sufficient to curb Husejn’s covetousness. In order to expedite an early 
acceptance of all his wishes by the British Government, his agents fomented 
difficulties in the mandated countries, and both governments, the French 
as well as the British, became seriously interested in his removal. The 
instrument for this deed was ready. ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘id wanted only 
Great Britain’s consent to destroy the descendant of the most dangerous 
foes of his house. 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ’S WAR WITH HUSEJN, 1924 


“Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘fid prepared for the war very carefully. He spent 
the spring of 1924 in al-Kasim, securing the support of its inhabitants 
as well as of the Sammar tribes. The people of al- Kasim and the Sammar 
had many friends in Mecca and al-Medina. ‘Abdal‘aziz was not quite sure 
of their loyalty, especially since they were being stirred against him from 
Irak, and King Husejn’s agents promised them independence if only they 
would revolt against their oppressor, Eben Sa‘tid. To avoid, or at least 
to diminish, the danger from this quarter, Sultan ‘Abdal‘aziz used their 
old hatred against the tribes camping along the Hegaz Railway between 
al-‘Ela’ and ‘Amm4n. These tribes, who formerly had placed complete 

confidence in the protection of the Turkish Government and at the time 

of which we are writing relied upon the Emir ‘Abdallah and his British 
guards, were in the habit of making raids into the Sammar territory 
and of robbing the camel and trade caravans of the inhabitants of al- 
Kasim. Prince Eben RaSid was unwilling to revenge his subjects, because 
he feared losing, the subsidy granted him by the Turks and later by King 
Husejn. As the Turkish Government had vanished and King Husejn brought 
to the Sammar and al- Kasim no real help, they ‘disregarded the ancient 
links of friendship with his house; attracted by greed for booty and 
vengeance they blindly executed the orders of Eben Sa‘id and, led by 
his Ehw4n, harassed the tribes along the Hegaz Railway and interfered 
with the train service between ‘Amman and al-Medina. 

After the death of Sultan eben Nawwaf eben Sa‘lan (at the be- 
ginning of April, 1924) the oasis of al- Gowf was fully incorporated into 
the realm of Eben Sa‘id and made a stronghold of the Ehwan. The 
depression of Sirhan, or natural route connecting Negd with Syria, was 
occupied, and an Ehw4n settlement was founded at the village of Caf. Simi- 
lar EhwAan colonies were erected at the oases of Tejma, Hajbar, al-Hajet, 
al-Hwejjet, and Truba in order to prevent Emir ‘Abdallah and his tribes 
and soldiers from helping King Husejn. From the south no help for him 
was to be expected. ‘Ali eben Muhammad al-Idrisi, the lord of al-‘Asir, 
depended upon the good.will of Eben Sa‘td and, besides this, saw in King 
Husejn an enemy of his house, and the Imam Jahja eben Hamidaddin, 
emir of Yemen, was linked with Eben Sa‘id by a treaty of friendship 
and was more interested in reoccupying the Red Sea coast than in the 
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welfare of the lord of the Hegaz, whence neither Jahja nor his ancestors 
had ever received any support. 

The warlike operations against King Husejn began as early as 
August, 1924. On August 14 one detachment of Eben Sa‘id’s troops 
attacked the camps of the Beni Sahr tribe in the vicinity of ‘Amman. 
They were driven back by British airplanes and remained in the de- 
pression of Sirhan, whence they made lesser raids against various clans. 
About the same time another body of Wahhabites harassed the clans on 
the right bank of the lower Euphrates in Irak, but Eben Sa‘fid’s main 
force marched against Mecca. 

King Husejn was aware of the danger, yet he felt sure that he 
would receive help from Great Britain, who had pledged herself to protect 
him against any Arabian emir as well as against his own subjects. He 
hoped that the people of the Hegaz would defend themselves against the 
Wahhdbites, lest they be robbed and massacred as their ancestors had 
been a hundred years before. Yet both of Husejn’s expectations proved 
vain. Great Britain did not interfere. The inhabitants of the Hegaz trusted 
to the agents of Eben Sa‘tid as well as to the members of powerful 
Meccan families, who, exiled by Husejn, had sought and found shelter 
with Eben Sa‘iid and now assured the Hegaz people that Sultan ‘“Abdal- 
‘aziz would wage war against Husejn and his house only and that he 
would accord to the people of the Hegaz full self-rule. As the people of 
the Hegaz suffered under Husejn a great deal more than they ever had 
under the Turks they had no mind to sacrifice their lives and property 
and consequently behaved rather passively when the Wahhabites, led by 
the Sherif Haled eben Lewi, lord of Truba, entered their country and 
threatened the town of at-Tajef. “Ali, Husejn’s eldest son, was sent by 
him with his best troops to protect the summer residence of the wealthy 
citizens of Mecca, but the Hegaz troops were badly armed and badly paid 
and ‘Ali had to withdraw in order to avoid a complete debacle. On September 
10 the Wahhabites entered at-Tajef, and the Ehwan committed many acts 
of cruelty. The more reasonable chiefs saved the town from destruction, 
and some exiled sherifs of the Zejd family organized its administration. 

King Husejn’s situation became worse and worse. His wireless tele- 
grams to the British Government for help were useless; the heads of the 
influential families of Mecca tried to avoid any defense, since they had 
no confidence in the Hegaz troops and did not wish to incite the Wah- 
habites; and the leaders of the National Council established at Jidda at 
the end of summer asked King Husejn to abdicate and leave the Hegaz. 
First they intended to expel all members of Husejn’s family, but the 
British Government did not approve their purpose and proposed that 
“Ali, Husejn’s eldest son, should become king. On October 3,1924, Husejn 
was forced to abdicate and shortly after to leave the Hegaz. He betook 
himself with his treasures to al-‘Akaba, bitterly complaining that his 
action in abdicating had been influenced by the British Government, 
which had pledged itself to protect him and his throne. ; 


“ABDAL‘AZIZ OCCUPIES THE HEGAZ, 1924—1925 


Sultan ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘id had hardly expected so easy and early 
a victory. Scarcely had he received from his representative in al-Bahrejn 
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the news of the occupation of at-Tajef, of the quiet revolution against 
King Husejn, and of the capitulation of Mecca on October 18, than he 
hastened to the Hegaz. After his arrival at Mecca he did all he could 
to reconcile the inhabitants and to help them materially. He attended 
religious ceremonies, following the recognized orthodox school of Ibn 
Hanbal, and tried to convince the theologians of Mecca that the creed 
of the Wahhabites was in conformity with their teaching. To the exiled 
citizens were restored all their lost rights, and they were invited to 
lay the foundations of self-government in their motherland. More diffi- 
cult was the economic question. The harbors of the Red Sea belonged to, 
or were blockaded by, the government of King ‘Ali, who was residing at 
Jidda and was supplied with soldiers, arms, and various goods by Husejn, 
who sent them by coasting vessels from al-‘Akaba. Sultan “Abdal‘aziz had 
to buy all his provisions at al-‘Azér on the Persian Gulf and bring them 
across Arabia to Mecca and the other towns of al-Hegaz. This was a very 
hard task, and that the sultan accomplished it is the best token of his 
energy and perseverance. 

At the end of 1924 Sultan “Abdal‘aziz divided his troops. One part, 
composed mostly of the Ehwan and commanded by Fejsal eben Dawis, 
proceeded toward al-Medina to invest this decaying town, whereas the 
main force led by the sultan himself marched against Jidda. In the 
middle of January, 1925, the green flag of Eben Sa‘fid bearing the words 
Lé iléh ill-alldh muhammad rasil alléh (There is no god but God. Mo- 
hammed is the apostle of God) could be seen from the walls of the last 
shelter of Husejn’s family. First the Wahh&abites and especially the 
Ehwan thought that they would easily take this stronghold and ventured 
upon several attacks — but in vain. The defenders of Jidda were not 
disobedient and cowardly Heg4z troops but trained soldiers who had 
served with the Turkish army and who hoped to reoccupy the holy city 
of Mecca and to punish the Wahhdbite heretics who had driven Caliph 
Husejn from his residence. Most of the soldiers hailed from Palestine, 
some from Syria, since in both these countries Husejn had many sup- 
porters whom he had promised political help, in Palestine against the 
Zionists, in Syria aginst the French. 

Eben Sa‘fid soon arrived at the conviction that it would be impossible 
for him to occupy Jidda and al-Medina as long as Husejn was allowed to 
supply his son ‘Ali with the necessary provisions. Eben Sa‘td, however, 
understood the danger he would incur by leaving the siege of Jidda and 
al-Medina. The withdrawal of his troops from Mecca would have followed, 
and all these tokens of his feebleness would have caused a violent reaction 
of the Ehwan against him and his house. Yet Husejn could be hindered 
by Great Britain only, and Sultan ‘Abdal‘aziz did not wish to approach 
the British Government. He had been trying to prove that he could dis- 
pense with its services and that he was an independent ruler and not a 
British protégé, as he was called by King Husejn, who had published the 
treaty of December 26, 1915, between Eben Sa‘tid and Great Britain. In 
the end Eben Sa‘fid could not help promising that he would observe the 
boundary of Irak and not allow his tribes to violate it (as they again 
did at the beginning of 1925) and that he would be ready to accept a 
boundary between his dominions and Transjordan, provided ex-King Husejn 
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were not allowed to use Ma‘an and al-‘Akaba for the concentration and 
transport of troops employed against the Wahhabites. As Husejn contin- 
ued to be a nuisance to the British Government, it had asked him to 
leave al--Akaba; as he had not obeyed, he was brought on board of 
a British warship on June 18 and conveyed to Cyprus. As soon as Eben 
Sa‘fid received these glad tidings, he raised the siege of Jidda in the night 
of June 19—20 and quietly awaited the surrender of this port. 

In the autumn the British Government sent to Eben Sa‘td a re- 
presentative who concluded with him two agreements. The Bahra 
agreement signed on November 1, 1925, enforces the supervision of the 
Irak boundary and provides for the establishment of a special tribunal 
to inquire into any violations of this boundary. The Hadda agreement 
signed on November 2, 1925, defines the boundary between Negd and 
Transjordan in such a way that nearly the whole depression of Sirhan 
and the oases Caf, al-Gowf, and Tejma are given to Negd. As the trade 
caravans going from Negd to Syria are obliged to cross Transjordan 
territory the agreement states that they shall submit to whatever customs 
inspections may be necessary. Goods in transit across the mandated terri- 
tory from Syria to Negd or vice versa shall be exempt from customs and 
other duties, provided the caravan traders are in possession of a document 
from their government certifying that they are bona fide merchants. In 
signing these agreements Eben Sa‘tid abandoned his hope of linking 
up his territories with Syria. Two states ruled by two of Husejn’s sons 
were to form a chain holding him back in the desert and giving him no 
opportunity of obtaining necessary supplies except from harbors super- 
intended by Great Britain. Between Negd and French Syria there is a 
British corridor uniting Transjordan with Irak. Without British consent no 
goods and no arms can be imported into Negd either by sea or by land. 

The results of these new agreements with Great Britain were soon 
apparent. Al-Medina surrendered on December 6, and King “Ali abdicated 
ten days later. He did not wish to do so, but the British Government 
let him know that he would be compelled to comply with its advice. The 
throne of the Hegaz gained by King Husejn and his family on June 11, 
1916, was lost on December 19, 1925. Almost the very people of whose 
loyalty Husejn had boasted on January 8, 1925, proclaimed “Abdal‘aziz 
eben Sa‘tid king of the Hegaz. At first Eben Sa‘tid did not aspire to the 
throne of the Hegaz. In his different letters to the Islamic World he 
promised to transform the Hegaz into a state administered by represent- 
atives of all Islamic peoples, but he soon learned that the realization of 
this promise would be very difficult and that it would be more advisable 
to join the Hegaz to Negd, but to have it administered separately. Eben 
Sa‘ad could not afford to lose the Red Sea ports belonging to the Hegaz, 
since he needed money for his troops; the customs taken in at the Red 
Sea harbors brought a higher revenue than those of the Persian Gulf; 
furthermore, the pilgrims could be used not merely as sources of income 
but as means for propaganda. Since the beginning of 1925 Eben Sa‘td 
has been taking vigorous measures to make the pilgrimage absolutely 
safe and has done away with many of the abuses and exploitations of 
the pilgrims which had prevailed under Husejn. 

To increase his reputation in the Islamic world Eben Sa‘fid invited 
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the Islamic states and communities to send delegates to Mecca to discuss 
ways and means of developing the prosperity of the Hegaz and the secu- 
rity of the pilgrims. This invitation found an especially favorable reception 
in India, and the first Islamic Congress was held in Mecca in June and 
July, 1926. The deputies from India endeavored to model the Islamic 
Congress upon the National Congress in India. Their proposals, however, 
found some opponents and Eben Sa‘tid, fearing political difficulties, ab- 
stained from convoking the Congress for a second time. The constitution 
of the Hegaz was framed not by the Congress but by a committee ap- 
pointed by the king and proclaimed on August 31, 1926. According to this 
the kingdom of the Hegaz is independent, subject to a hereditary king 
of the house of Eben Sa‘fid. It is administered in his name by his son. 
The king himself conducts the foreign policy and maintains the peace 
and security of the Hegaz against all internal and external enemies. 

At the beginning of 1927 ‘Abdal‘aziz returned to ar-Rijad where he 
was visited by representatives of the inhabitants of Negd. On January 
28 these representatives, under the presidency of the Imam ‘Abdarrah- 
man, “Abdal‘aziz’s father, adopted a resolution making the sultanate into 
a kingdom and proclaiming ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘id king of Negd and its 
Dependencies. The new king decided that his title should be ‘King of the 
Hegaz and of Negd and its Dependencies.” To these dependencies belongs 
al-‘Asir, which on October 21, 1926, recognized Eben Sa‘td’s protectorate. 

As king of the Hegaz Eben Sa‘id was a member of the League of 
Nations and had the right to deal with all foreign powers, whereas as 
king of Negd he was obliged to ask the British Government to do so 
on his behalf. In order to correct this anomaly both the British Govern- 
ment and Eben Sa‘iid were willing to conclude a new agreement, but the 
way to it was difficult. Eben Sa‘id wanted the abolishment of the Pro- 
tectorate Treaty as well as the incorporation of the Ma‘an and al-‘Akaba 
districts into al-He&Az, whereas Great Britain was determined to save 
these two important districts and especially the harbor of al-“-Akaba for 
Palestine and not to diminish her prestige in Arabia by abandoning the 
protectorate. After long deliberations the British agreed to abandon the 
formal protectorate over Negd and to accept a compromise in the Ma‘an- 
“Akaba dispute, since in any event they would be able to enforce their 
will in Eben Sa‘fid’s states by employing either their navy or airplanes. 

On May 20, 1927, a treaty between Great Britain and the Hegaz 
was signed at Jidda. The treaty of December 26, 1915, ceased to be 
effective, and the complete and absolute independence of the dominions 
of His Majesty the King of the Hegaz and of Negd and its Dependencies 
was recognized. The king undertook to maintain friendly and peaceful 
relations with the territories of al-Kwejt and al-Bahrejn and with the 
sheikhs of Katar and the ‘Oman Coast, who are in special treaty rela- 
tions with Great Britain. 

The first of the notes accompanying the treaty deals with the 
question of the frontier between the Hegaz and Transjordan, stating that 
the Negd and Transjordan frontier reaches a point on the Hegaz Rail- 
way two miles south of al-Mdawwara. From this point it proceeds in 
a straight line to a point on the Gulf of ‘Akaba two miles south of the 
town of al-‘Akaba, but the status quo in the Ma‘an-‘Akaba district is to 
be maintained until favorable circumstances permit a final settlement. 
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CHARACTER OF ‘ABDAL‘AZIZ EBEN SA‘UD 


King ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td, who rules in the name of his still living 
father, the Imam ‘Abdarrahman (born, 1850), was born in 1867; he is comp- 
aratively well-educated, well-read, exceptionally honest, energetic, pious, 
and a lover of freedom. In his bearing he is very modest, unassuming, 
easy to approach, and generous. He is the strongest personality today in 
the great peninsula of Arabia. At the beginning of 1902, twenty-six years 
ago, he returned from exile to ar-Rijad with a handful of followers, was 
able to produce from. nothing, as it were, hordes of warriors, to conquer 
an empire today more than two thousand kilometers long by fourteen 
hundred kilometers wide with about two and a half million inhabitants, to 
establish peace and order and in this way to win the confidence, even the 
love of his subjects. “Happy are his friends, but woe to his enemies!” the 
Arabs say of him. 

Besides the inhabitants of many flourishing settlements, various 
tribes, numbering over 200,000 tents, render him military service, so that 
he can put in the field more than 200,000 nomads and at least as many 
settlers. 

His capital, ar-Rijad, has some 1500 houses and great palm gardens. 
Thanks to his care not only ar-Rijad but almost all the other settle- 
ments have been rebuilt and strongly fortified; the old fields and gardens 
have been restored, new ones planted, many craftsmen and merchants 
invited to the country, the roads cleared of robbers, and the general pros- 
perity increased. His garrisons in the different settlements are sup- 
ported by him, forbidden to exact anything from the inhabitants, and 
are responsible for any disturbance of public security. 

The descendents of Muhammad eben Slejman eben “Abdalwahhab are 
related to the reigning house, for the sons of Eben Sa‘td often marry 
their daughters. Members of the family of Eben ‘Abdalwahhab live at ar- 
Rijad, in al-Kasim, and in al-Hasa and administer justice. Upon them 
depend the theologians, or mutawwe in, who preach and train teachers. 
In all the settlements by the prince’s orders children must receive regular 
instruction. He desires that at least all the male settlers should be able 
to read and write. 

The prince is very conscientious in the fulfillment of religious duties, 
but the fanaticism of the first representatives of the Wahhabites is foreign 
to his nature, and in this respect the overenthusiastic theologians are 
not satisfied with him. In his view religion is “something which enriches 
and satisfies the heart of man but is not the outward tool of his covetous 
desires.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF EBEN SA‘UD’S EMPIRE 
AND ITS PROBABLE FUTURE 


‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tid has the official title: King of the Hegaz 
and of Negd and its Dependencies. The Hegaz is divided into three ad- 
ministrative districts with centers at Mecca, Jidda, and al-Medina. Negd 
and its Dependencies consist of four large provinces: al-Kasim, al-Hasa, 
Ebha, and ‘Ared. The towns of Hajel and al-Gowf as well as the de- 
pression of Sirhan belong to the province of al-Kasim. Into the province 
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of al-Hasa are incorporated the districts of al-Katif, Gubejl, and al-‘Azér. 
Ebha includes the vast districts between the He&az proper and the do- 
minions of Imam Jahja eben Hamidaddin. The remaining parts of the 
state of al-‘Asir, only a few years ago quite independent, according to 
the treaty of October 21, 1926, recognize the protectorate of Eben Sa‘td 
and are superintended by the Governor of Ebha. The province of ‘Ared 
forms the heart of Eben Sa‘fid’s realm. Southern Negd belongs to it. 
‘Ared is administered by King Eben Sa‘ad himself, whereas the other 
provinces are ruled by governors appointed by him. These governors are 
invested with practically complete power and are obliged to support them 
selves by the levied taxes and to send the balance to ar-Rijad. 

The inhabitants of Eben Sa‘fid’s vast empire consist of settlers and 
nomads. Both are organized according to their real or fictitious first 
ancestor. The fundamental and the strongest unit is the ahl, or kin, which 
includes male consanguineous relatives within a strictly defined degree 
of relationship (as will be explained in my forthcoming volume, The 
Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins). All members of the same 
ahl are bound actively and passively to help each other: they must secure 
the lives, property, and honor of each. Consanguinsous kins form a clan, 
consanguineous clans constitute a tribe. The tribes themselves very often 
acknowledge that they have spring from a common ancestor and establish 
groups of consanguineous tribes, some of the groups being scattered all 
over Arabia. The common origin, however, does not hinder wars and feuds 
either among the groups and tribes or among the clans and kins. The 
members of a single kin are not seldom divided into two hostile parties; 
blood is therefore no firm link and cannot be regarded as the basis 
for a community or a state either among the settlers or among the 
nomads. 

The settlers form a majority of Eben Sa‘iid’s subjects. Each oasis 
or settlement is divided into districts inhabited by members of the same 
kin or clan. Each district has its own chief, and the most powerful of the 
chiefs is regarded as head chief of the whole settlement. Some oases have 
two or even more head chiefs, and there is much strife among them for 
supremacy. A powerful head chief, who has imposed his will on all the 
other chiefs of the same oasis, tries to extend his power over the neighbor- 
ing oases, and there follow long and bloody wars which bring ruin to 
the welfare of the inhabitants and destroy every possibility of stable 
political life. 

The nomads show the same social structure as the settlers, and 
their head chiefs desire to subjugate as many other tribes and settle- 
ments as possible, since only raids and wars giving an opportunity for 
booty serve to keep their men together and to prevent them from revolt- 
ing. As long as there are military expeditions to make and booty, whether 
good or bad, is obtainable, the head chief has an easy position, but trouble 
begins as soon as he is obliged to maintain law and order. The men grow 
dissatisfied, plot against him, and start violent movements to secure for 
themselves more appropriate occupations than the supervision of their 
herds and flocks. They consider raids and war as sport and cannot be 
easily persuaded to abstain from them. 

Settlers and nomads have been enemies from of old. The Biblical 
account of Cain and Abel proves this. As soon as the head chief of the 
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settlers has subjugated some other oases he endeavors to induce the 
nomads — who, perhaps, may have been his best associates during his 
wars against these oases —to abstain from robbing the settlers, and he 
can enforce his will only with the assistance of the settlers. The hatred 
between his nomadic and settled subjects increases and threatens the 
existence of his rising state (see also below, pp. 316, 317). 

To secure the state and his own life the head chief, or prince, is 
compelled to maintain a strong body of mercenary soldiers — almost 
always negroes — who, having no relatives among the settlers or nomads, 
are able to give effect to every order of their lord and to protect him 
against all enemies, since they know that their own fate is linked with 
his. The mercenaries are therefore the most hated and feared people 
in the entourage of a prince, and very often they cause his fall and the 
destruction of his state. 

Neither the settlers nor the nomads can find all they want in inner 
Arabia. They have to visit tilled countries or ports to procure what is 
necessary for their households and occupations. The lords of such countries 
and ports have the best opportunity of imposing their will on the princes 
and head chiefs of Arabia, since it lies with them to open or to close their 
stores to the people of the desert. Through closing the boundaries or the 
ports for a considerable length of time they can bring about the fall of 
the most powerful prince. Hence they are a most important factor in the 
economic and political life of inner Arabia. Only an imposing personality 
who cautiously relies upon the support of the lord or lords of the ports 
and tilled countries in the neighborhood is able to found and keep together 
an Arabian state. Such a state is shaken as soon as its lord loses the 
favor and support of the lords of the seacoast and tilled countries; it 
splits up into its component oases and tribal territories as soon as the 
imposing personality at its head is succeeded by a man of less dominant 
character. This is especially true when the rulers of seacoast or tilled 
country support the opponents of a weak ruler in the interior — and such 
opponents are never lacking in Arabia. 

The present empire of Eben Sa‘tid is like a building erected with 
marvelous rapidity on a sandy foundation of booty and kept together by 
the imposing personality of its builder and ruler, ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td, 
who has profited by the help of Great Britain, mistress of both the seas 
and the neighboring tilled countries. Without British help ‘Abdal‘aziz 
would never have erected this empire, since he would have lacked the 
necessary means; without British help he would be unable to hold it. In 
spite of British support his task of governing such a large and disparate 
area will grow even more difficult as time progresses. The inviolability 
of the frontiers will have to be enforced. No longer will the opport- 
unity of gaining booty attract his levies, and the Ehwan whom he has 
used against his unfriendly neighbors will become a source of internal 
troubles. 

The Ehwan form a religious body, and their principal purpose is the 
enforcement of the observance of the pure doctrine of Muhammad eben 
“Abdalwahhab, the founder of the Wahh4abite sect. The establishment of 
agriculture to provide their families with food is a secondary aim with 
them. Their colonies or settlements, which form strange units among the 
nomads and settlers, are considered as military cantonments of Eben 
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Sa‘fid’s standing army. The Ehw4n, like other mercenaries, are hated and 
feared. They hardly form a suitable basis for Eben Sa‘fid’s empire, since, 
with their commander, they would be the first to reject Eben Sa‘td should 
he fail to follow all the prescriptions of their creed. They now accuse him 
of being too mild toward other Moslems and too obedient to the Euro- 
peans, and their disapproval of his attitude is increasing with his in- 
troduction of various reforms and the sending of his sons to Europe or 
Egypt. Every reform movement is revolutionary in tendency and the 
Ehw4n will fight any innovation which they find contrary to their beliefs. 


(A genealogical table of the house of Eben Satid will be found in 
the pocket at the back of the book.) 


APPENDIX X 


THE ALLEGED DESICCATION OF ARABIA 
AND THE ISLAMIC MOVEMENT 


Leone Caetani, author of the Annali del’ Islam, asserts in this work 
that Arabia has become increasingly drier during historical times. He tries 
to prove this in two studies: L’Arabia preistorica e l’essiceamento della 
terra and L’Arabia e gli Arabi dei tempi storici, constituting Chapters 2 
(pp. 51—288) and 38 (pp. 289—400) of his Studi di storia orientale, Vol. 1 
(1911). Although in my paper, Die Hypothese von der Austrocknung 
Arabiens (1914), I pointed out that Caetani’s theory is not substantiated 
by historical facts, the theory, nevertheless, has been accepted by some 
of the best Oriental scholars. For instance Sir Thomas W. Arnold (The 
Caliphate [1924], pp. 28f., referring in a note to Caetani’s Studi, Vol. 1, 
pp. 281—282) writes: “One of the most illuminating discoveries made by 
modern historians in regard to Muslim history is the recognition of the 
fact that the enormous expansion of Islam... was an expansion of the 
Arab tribes... for this expansion of the Arab race was rather the migra- 
tion of a vigorous and energetic people driven, by hunger and want, to 
leave their inhospitable deserts which had become impoverished through 
increasing desiccation.” 

In view, therefore, of the intrinsic importance of this subject and 
of the widespread acceptance of Caetani’s views as authoritative, I have 
felt impelled to explain in greater detail the reasons which have induced 
me to reject his hypothesis. 

In the preface to his Studi (p. xiii) Caetani promises not only to 
prove the progressive desiccation of Arabia during postglacial times but 
also to demonstrate that the emigrations of the Arab people out from the 
peninsula as well as the topographic changes that have taken place in 
Arabia in historical times have been due to this desiccation. His argu- 
ments are both geological and historical. As very little is known about 
the geology of Arabia we shall not attempt to follow Caetani through 
the maze of geological evidence adduced by him. We propose to discuss 
merely the historical texts which he cites. 
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CLIMATE OF ARABIA AT THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


Caetani maintains (zbid., p. 176) that for thousands of years at the 
dawn of history Arabia controlled the historical destiny of hither Asia 
and, furthermore, that (zbid., p. 206) the Ancient World knew of Arabia 
as a country from which the inhabitants were obliged to emigrate lest 
they starve; as a land from which the lords of Babylonia imported stone, 
metal, and timber; and as a region crossed by world trade routes. Since 
the present condition of Arabia would make it impossible for that country 
to assume political leadership comparable to that which it held at the 
dawn of history, Caetani (ibid., pp. 55f.) is led to inquire whether the 
peninsula has always been as arid as it is today and to answer that, at 
a date not very distant as geological time is reckoned, Arabia was a smil- 
ing, fertile country quite different from the Arabia of the Middle Ages 
and of the present time. He postulates in postglacial Arabia (zbid., p. 66) 
a torrential rainfall, meadows and rivers (zbid., p. 120), and a numerous 
and wealthy population (ibid., p. 177). The principal rivers of glacial and 
postglacial Arabia he believes to have been (7bzd., pp. 64-66 and map, p. 80) 
Wadi Hawran, Wadi Sirhan, Wadi ar-Rumma, and Wadi ad-Dawaser, all of 
which he would have join either the Euphrates or the Persian Gulf. Wadi 
Hawran is made to rise at an altitude of 600 meters on the eastern fringe 
of the Hawran mountains southeast of Damascus. In order to reach the 
Euphrates it would have to run up to the divide at an altitude of about 
1000 meters between the watersheds of that river and of the lowland of 
ar-Rahba. According to Caetani’s map the oasis of al-Gowf lies in the 
Wadi Hawrdan, but according to a statement in the text (izbid., p. 243) 
it lies in the Wadi Sirhan; neither is the case. The Wadi Sirhan ends 
about 50 kilometers northeast of al-Gowf. In postglacial times it could 
not have reached the Euphrates south of al-Kffa, as Caetani shows it, 
because it would have had to pierce a mighty wave of land which begins 
at about lat. 33°30’ N., long. 39° E., and trends southeastward, forming 
the western edge of the Euphrates watershed. The same may be said of 
Wadi ar-Rumma. The present Wadi ar-Rma’ is divided into two separate 
sections by a sandy belt more than 70 meters deep and about 60 kilo- 
meters wide. These sands could not possibly have all accumulated, as 
Caetani assumes, during the historical period of increasing desiccation; 
they show that during this period Caetani’s supposed river, Wadi ar- 
Rumma, could not have carried the torrential waters of central Arabia 
to the Persian Gulf at ‘al-Quwayt” (as Caetani [op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 53, 
65] spells al-Kuwejt or al-Kwejt). 

These imaginary rivers are the basis of Caetani’s assumption (zbid., 
pp. 129—1381) that the Garden of Eden of the Bible was in the interior 
of Arabia and that, therefore, Arabia was once a beautiful country (zbid., 
p. 185). He would have the Garden of Eden an inhabited tract from which 
increasing desiccation caused an emigration of the people, of whom some 
presumably sought a new home in the mountains of the Hegaz and some 
in Babylonia and Mesopotamia, where the great rivers of Arabia would 
inevitably have led them (zbid., p. 148). 

The proofs for all these assumed historical events are exceedingly 
meager. For the location of the Garden of Eden in the interior of Arabia 
Caetani offers not a single shred of historical evidence. In support of his 
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theory of the great rivers of Arabia he joins (zbid., p. 64) the Biblical 
Nahal Misrajim (Num. 34: 5; 1 Kings 8: 65; 2 Kings 24:7; Isaiah 27:12) 
with the river of Musran of the Sabaean inscriptions, identifying the 
combined stream either with the “Wadi al-Humth” or with the “Wadi 
al-Aris,” both of which he maintains were great streams in historical 
times (ibid., p. 64). We know nothing about the “Wadi al-Humth.” The 
identification of the Biblical Nahal Misrajim, which formed the boundary 
between Palestine and Egypt, with the Wadi al-“Aris was made long ago. 
I myself, however, have proposed (Arabia Petraea, Vol. 2, Edom, Part 2, 
pp. 47, 58) its identification with an-Nahr — about seven kilometers south 
of Gaza — on the grounds that the town of ar-Refah, which lies south of 
an-Nahr, is nowhere counted among the towns belonging to Palestine; 
that the southern watershed of an-Nahr (or WaAdi as-Sini) forms the 
natural boundary between the tilled regions of Palestine and the desert 
to the south (see The Northern Hegdz, pp..255—259), and that in the 
vicinity of its mouth, at least, an-Nahr has a continuously trickling stream 
which justifies the present name as well as the ancient name nahal (stream, 
river). The Assyrians also know of this “river”; the annals of King Esar- 
haddon, who crossed it in 670, include (British Museum K 3082, 3086, S. 2027 
[Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions (1861—1884), Vol. 3, pl. 35, No. 4, 1. 12; 
Rogers, Two Esarhaddon Texts, pp. 65f. and plates 1, 1. 17]) the significant 
remark “that he marched by the side of the Brook of Egypt, Nahal [matu] 
Musur, a place where there is no river.” This remark is the best refutation 
of Caetani’s assertion that both the “Wadi al-Humth” and Wadi al-*Aris 
were great rivers in historical times. 

Caetani would prove (op. cit., pp. 61, 190, 228) that the Assyrian Musri 
is the same as Madian on the ground.that.in the time of Tiglath Pileser I 
there were elephants at Madian (ibid., p. 61). As a matter of fact Tiglath 
Pileser received (Broken Obelisk [ Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 1, pl. 28], col. 4, 
ll. 29f.; Budge and King, Annals [1902], p. 142) “a great beast of the 
river” and “a great beast of the sea” from the king of the land of Musri; 
this Musri, however, must have been the Biblical Misrajim, or Egypt. It 
was certainly not Madian. 

Elsewhere Caetani (ibid., p. 154, note 1) is inclined to identify the 
Babylonian-Assyrian country of Magan with Madian, although he is not 
sure of the location of the former, which in other connections he seeks 
in northern Arabia (ibid., p. 61), in al-Jemama (ibid., pp. 179, 217), and 
on the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf (ibid., p. 154, note 1). In Magan 
there apparently lived bears and rhinoceroses in marshes covered with 
reeds, whereas at the present time, Caetani asserts, not a single trec 
would grow there. To determine the correct location of Magan and Me- 
luhha, which are often connected, is not easy, since we do not know 
whether these two names in the third millennium before Christ signified 
the same regions that they did in the first millennium. In the records of 
the third millennium Magan and Meluhha seem to have denoted the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf and perhaps of the Indian Ocean as well. When 
we learn (British Museum Tablet 26,472 [King, Chronicles [1907], Vol. 2, 
pp. 117f.], reverse, ll. 1—4; British Museum Tablet K 2130 [Rawlinson, 
op. cit., Vol. 4, pl. 34, No.1; King, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 187], reverse, Il. 16—18; 
King, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 9f., 88f.) that Naram-Sin, king of Babylonia 
about 2700 B.C., marched against Magan and subdued it, we gain an im- 
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pression that Magan represents a country bordering on Babylonia. The 
same idea may be derived from Gudea’s inscription B (Sarzec, Découvertes 
[1884—1912], Vol. 2, pll. 16—19, col. 7, ll. 10—18; Sarzec, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. xii), which reports that Gudea, lord of Lagash (the present Tell Loh 
in lower Babylonia) brought a block of dolerite from the mountain of 
Magan together with (ibid., col. 6, ll. 26—40; Sarzec, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. xi) 
usu- timber and gold dust from the mountains in the land of Meluhha. 
When we read (Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets [1920], No. 84, 1.6; zbid., p. 65) 
on a tablet preserved -in the archives of Ur (the present al-Mkajjer in 
lower Babylonia) that from this town caravans used to start for Susa 
and Magan, we are forced to think of the vicinity of the Persian Gulf. 
Indeed, the Magan and Meluhha of the records of the third millennium 
inevitably call to mind the territories inhabited by the classical Gerrhae- 
ans. It is quite possible that the inhabitants. of these countries traded 
not merely with the Arabian coast of the Indian Ocean but with the 
African coast as well and that the term Meluhha may have included the 
Biblical Kush and the later Ethiopia. Kush of the Bible lay in Africa 
as well as in southwestern Arabia. 

The extension of Magan in the first millennium from the Persian 
Gulf to include lower Egypt may be compared with the extension of the 
Biblical Hawila, which was regarded as lying west of Babylonia as well 
as on the eastern shore of the Gulf of ‘Akaba; the Assyrian records of 
the first millennium speak of Magan on the Sinaitic peninsula and in 
lower Egypt, confining Meluhha to upper Egypt and Ethiopia (Ksar- 
haddon’s Annals [Rogers, loc. cit.; Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions 
(1861—1884), Vol. 3, pl. 35, No. 4], 1.7). In upper as well as lower Egypt 
bears might have been hunted and rhinoceroses could have lived in marshes 
covered with reeds. 

On the basis of his identification of Magan with Madian Caetani 
assumes (ibid., p. 154) that in 5000 B.C. Arabia was covered with forests, 
which provided the timber necessary for the building of ships (cbid., 
p. 288), and that it was from Madian that the Babylonians carried gold, 
copper, and timber for shipbuilding, whereas today these regions are 
deserts.— It is inconceivable that the Babylonians should have procured 
timber from Madian, the part of Arabia adjacent to the present Gulf of 
‘Akaba, when they might have obtained it much more easily from the 
Mesopotamian and Persian mountains, whence it could have been floated 
down the streams during the rainy periods. They might also have obtained 
it from the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, where it could have been 
loaded on ships. No one can admit that the timber necessary for build- 
ing ships could possibly have been transported overland on pack camels 
across the desert from Madian. Those who would argue that it was 
transported from Madian by water would be obliged to admit that the 
Babylonians faced all the dangers of a passage through the Red Sea and 
Straits of Bab el-Mandeb, exploits of which no mention is made in the 
Babylonian annals. 


DESICCATION IN THE ASSYRIAN PERIOD 


About the end of the second millennium B.C. Caetani’s increasing 
desiccation would have forced the Chaldeans to leave their central 
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Arabian motherland and to seek a new home, first in al-Jemama and 
al-Bahrejn, later in the fertile strip known as at-Taff and in Babylonia, 
regions then very rich but now desolate (ibid., pp. 193). In 702 Sennacherib 
would have subdued numerous Chaldean towns and villages lying in 
country which is now a barren desert (ibid., p. 199). — It is, however, 
impossible to prove when and from where the Chaldeans came. The 
regions in which Sennacherib at the end of 702 looted the Chaldean 
towns and villages (British Museum Tablet 113,203, ll. 836—60; Smith, 
First Campaign [1921], pp. 64—76) were known to the classical authors 
(see my The Middle Euphrates, 1927, pp. 279-282) as very rich and today 
are covered with towns, villages, and hamlets, the prosperity and numbers 
of which will increase, provided British airplanes secure peace and order; 
the soil is extremely productive and water plentiful. There is no “‘squallido 
deserto” (Caetani, op. cit., p. 199) and no sign of desiccation in these tracts. 

Caetani records (ibid., pp. 60f. and 87) that the Assyrian kings 
hunted elephants in the Lebanon and between the rivers Euphrates and 
al-Habir, adding that there grows in these places at the present time 
not a single tree and that all is desert. — It is not, however, certain that 
Tiglath Pileser I hunted elephants in the Lebanon (Cylinder inscription 
[Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 1, pl. 14], col. 6, ll. 70—75; Budge and King, 
Annals [1902], pp. 85f.). He boasts of having slain ten mighty elephants 
in the district of Harran and of the river al-Habtr, and that he caught 
four elephants alive. The same phrase, but without the mention of the 
number of elephants, is given on the Broken Obelisk (Rawlinson, op. cvt., 
Vol.-15*pli28), col:-4,11,- 79; Badgevand King, op, cit..“p.189); reftex- 
ring there, as the context shows, to the districts of Harran and al-Habtr 
and not to the Lebanon. If it be true that the Assyrian kings hunted 
elephants in the Lebanon district, we might add that in approximately 
the same region five hundred elephants were bred by the Seleucid kings 
(Strabo, Geography, XVI, 2:10) and that, if needed, elephants might 
easily be kept there by the present Syrian Government. Water is abundant, 
and there are large thickets, which would quickly grow were the Govern- 
ment to forbid the shepherds pasturing goats and sheep in them and burning 
the grass, subshrubs, and young trees in order to procure more luxuriant 
pasturage. The same may be said of the vicinity of Harran and the upper 
river al-Habtr. Like the aurochs of Europe or the bison of America, 
elephants were exterminated in the Lebanon, eastern Syria, and the valley 
of al-Habtir by man, not by desiccation. 

Strabo’s description of Madian is cited by Caetani (ibid., pp. 87 and 
120) as evidence of a luxuriant vegetation on which there lived wild 
camels, donkeys, deer, cows, lions, and other animals, all of which have 
now disappeared, owing, in Caetani’s opinion, to the increasing dryness 
which has changed the country into the “squallido deserto” of today. 
Strabo (Geography, XVI, 4:18, quoting Artemidorus), Agatharchides 
(Periplus [Photius’ version (Miller) ], pp. 177-179), and Diodorus (Biblio- 
theca historica, Ill, 48f.) mention herds of cattle of various kinds in 
Madian. To what degree these reports are accurate it is impossible to 
ascertain. “Wild” camels are suspect in a narrow strip of land bordered 
and crossed by important trade routes and easily reached by sailors, who 
were obliged to go ashore every evening. Both sailors and caravaneers 
needed meat and would have hunted any big animals offering good flesh 
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in large quantities. The nomads camping in the vicinity and living prima- 
rily on camels would have taken great care to capture any wild camels, 
to tame them, and to hire them out to wealthy merchants for use in 
transporting the latters’ goods. There is not a single sure proof of there 
ever having been any wild camels in Arabia; if such were the case they 
would have disappeared very early, because they could have easily been 
caught in traps at the watering places which they would have been obliged 
to visit. The “wild”? camels were, perhaps, large herds of young animals 
belonging to camel breeders accustomed to renting adult beasts to mer- 
chants using the adjacent roads (see my The Northern Hegdz, pp. 302—3805). 
Such herds of “wild” camels were protected by their shepherds from 
beasts of prey (Diodorus, loc. cit.). Agatharchides and Artemidorus 
mention (ibid.) tui6vec, a word which means, not donkeys, but mules 
and presupposes horses and human care. Such human care would also 
have been necessitated by the innumerable herds of cattle of various 
kinds (ibid.). Caetani translates )uovec as donkeys, asserting (ibid., pp. 
344—346) that horses were unknown in Arabia before the beginning of 
our era. It is not altogether easy to understand why the Arabs should 
not have bred horses in the third or second millennium before Christ, 
when, if Caetani is to be believed, there were rivers and luxuriant meadows 
in Arabia and when the Arabs had continuous intercourse with surround- 
ing countries where horses were known and raised. It is hardly probable 
that the detachment sent in 702 B.C. by Queen Jatie to help the Baby- 
lonian king Marduk-apaliddin against Sennacherib (Cylinder, British 
Museum, 113,203, 1. 28; edited by Smith, First Campaign [1921], p. 62) 
rode on camels. Nowadays no chief from the interior of Arabia would 
venture to lead camel riders into Babylonia and to stay there any con- 
siderable length of time, since he would fear that the ditches and marshes 
would hinder the quick movement of his mounts and that the innumerable 
flies would kill them. 

The deer of Strabo probably were beatrix antelopes. 

Most of the animals mentioned now live in the regions where they 
were placed by Diodorus and Artemidorus, since they find there all they 
want (see The Northern Hegdz, pp. 107—125, 130f.). That their number 
has been diminished is due to man, not to desiccation. Lions were exter- 
minated by firearms, the last having been reported only about 150 years 
ago in the vicinity of Kasr al-Azrak (see my Arabia Deserta [1927], p. 337). 


ALLEGED EVIDENCE OF DESICCATION 


According to Caetani (ibid., p. 267) the breaking of the famous 
reservoir dam of Ma’reb is additional evidence of increasing desiccation. 
He urges (ibid., p. 296) that desiccation caused neglect of the dam, which 
thus fell into decay, and that wealth disappeared, the tribes emigrated, 
-and the region became a desert. — The great Arabian dams — among 
them that of Mareb — were strongly built structures and no lessen- 
ing of care caused by increasing desiccation could have injured them. 
Only flood or human agencies could have destroyed them. All such 
dams and irrigation works were constructed by strong and circumspect 
rulers and were brought to ruin by cither internal or external enemies 
of these rulers. Exasperated foes try to destroy the principal roots 
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of the prosperity of a hostile region or town by cutting down fruit 
trees, filling-in wells, and breaking down dams. Nature is not as cruel 
as man. The ruin of the dam of Ma’reb and the alleged emigration 
of the tribes from this vicinity were, therefore, more probably a result 
of a succession of wars, both external and civil, than of progressive 
desiccation. Inscriptions Nos. 384, 540, and 541 from southwestern Arabia 
(Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum [1911], Part 4, Vol. 2) refer to internal 
disorders and wars in the second half of the sixth century of our era. 
According to No. 540, ll. 54—64, the dam at Ma’reb was broken by floods, 
but no indication is given of increasing drought or of any emigration 
of the tribes because of such a cause. The reference to the floods does 
not support a theory of desiccation, whereas the internal wars would 
fully explain the destruction of the dam. This destruction was fatal for 
the inhabitants of the town of Ma’reb only and did not affect tribes 
living in the surrounding territories. There are thousands of ruined dams 
in hither Asia, India, and southern Arabia, but their condition may hardly 
be taken as proof of climatic change. 

A visit to Palestine or Transjordan shows, as asserted by Caetani, 
op. cit., p. 86, the traces of former populations who were compelled to 
emigrate by lack of rain. A thousand years ago the population of these 
regions would have been ten times larger than it is today. — Since the 
end of the nineteenth century, however, new towns, villages, and hamlets 
have been built in the ruins not merely of Palestine and Transjordan 
but of Syria, Irak, and Asia Minor; their number is increasing, and after 
fifty years of peace under the British mandate — if such be its fortune — 
the whole of Palestine and Transjordan will presumably be cultivated. 
Lack of security and peace has caused the deterioration of these coun- 
tries. Should the cities and towns after a hundred years fail to attain 
the splendor of the classical period, the cause will be changes in the 
world trade routes rather than increasing dryness of the atmosphere. 

Caetani (ibid. p. 234) lays great stress on a gathering place of trade 
caravans and a watering place in the vicinity of Ma‘an, where there is 
no water at the present time; he affirms that this is clear evidence of 
desiccation. — The place described is identical with Ammu Trab (see 
my The Northern Hegdz, pp. 3f.), which not only never served as a 
gathering place for trade caravans but is actually a garden easily main- 
tained and irrigated by water, which is plentiful in the vicinity. 

According to Caetani, desiccation has changed the surface of Arabia 
to such a degree that (ibid., p. 878) in some of the more central parts of 
the peninsula neither human nor animal life may now be sustained. — 
Caetani fails to submit evidence to prove this assertion. 

The Neftd, which he places in the center of Negd, according to 
Caetani is a dreadful region, especially during samu&um storms (ibid., 
pp. 304f.). To preserve their lives on these occasions animals are obliged 
to lie on the ground and hide their muzzles under their bellies, while 
the Bedouins have to wrap themselves in their coats and stretch flat on 
the sand. — In fact, the Neftid is not in the center but on the northern 
edge of Negd; altogether it is the most overgrown and generally delightful 
part of interior Arabia. Sand storms are dreadful everywhere in Arabia and 
in the Nefiid especially so, but no camel or Bedouin would try to save 
his life in the manner indicated by Caetani. They would hasten to reach 
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one of the ka‘ar hollows or fars.pits, which are so numerous in the sands, 
and to rest there while the samittm raged above them. By prostrating 
themselves on the ground they would invite suffocation, since the sand 
would pile up around them. No camel lies down during a sand storm. It 
knows that the nearer the surface of the ground the thicker is the sand- 
laden air. The animal, therefore, stands erect, holding its muzzle towards 
the wind and as high as possible (see above, p. 184, and Arabia Deserta, 
Dito 159))s 

The coastal zone of al-Hegaz is not, as Caetani assumes (zbid., 
p. 294), the most arid and desolate part of Arabia, scarcely inhabited by 
man and animals. On the contrary it is one of the best irrigated and 
peopled portions of the northern half of the peninsula. Although it is 
hot, the natives are accustomed to the climate and, if life and property 
were secure, they might enlarge the numerous oases, cultivate cotton and 
tropical fruits, and convert the coastal zone into one great garden (see 
The Northern Hegdz, pp. 180f.). 


DESICCATION AND THE EMIGRATION OF THE ARAB TRIBES 


Caetani divides Arabia into two un2qual parts, the western and the 
eastern. He would have western Arabia spread (zbid., p. 210) between 
the Red Sea and the mountain chain which branches off from the Hermon 
and trends southeastward; eastern Arabia would extend from the crest 
of these mountains to the Euphrates and to the Persian Gulf. — This 
division is physiographically unfounded and was unknown both to the 
classical and Arabic geographers. 

At the end of the second millennium B.C. the inhabitants of western 
Arabia, according to Caetani, were very rich (ibid., p. 209). They were 
settlers with a high degree of civilization and they wielded political 
influence (ibid., p. 212) over the inhabitants of eastern Arabia, who were 
nomads and very poor, since the desiccation imagined by Caetani progressed 
more rapidly in the eastern than in the western part of the peninsula 
(ibid., p. 218). This process of drying up, however, gradually made life 
— even in the west — increasingly difficult and caused a gradual emi- 
gration into the more civilized parts of the Nearer East (zbid., pp. 277f.). — 
Caetani provides no proofs for these assertions. 

The emigrations of the Arabs between 2500 and 1500 B.C. were very 
violent and sudden, according to Caetani, since the tribes were starving 
and were obliged to find new country in order to save their very lives 
(ibid., pp. 185, 188). This led to the conquest of Egypt (zbid., p. 186) by 
the Semitic emigrants called Hyksos — who came, according to Caetani’s 
map (ibid., p. 192), from western Arabia — and to the entry into Palestine 
of the Hebrews, who originally inhabited the vicinity of Wadi Sirhan 
(ibid., map, p. 192). — We know neither the region nor the home of the 
peoples or tribes called Hyksos, and it is more than doubtful if we ever 
discover the original native land of the Hebrews. 

Caetani (ibid., p. 175) asserts that Babylonia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria did not prosper except when united under a single ruler. — 
History shows that from the end of the fourth century B.C. to the seventh 
century of the Christian era these countries obeyed different rulers but, 
nevertheless, attained civilization and prosperity as high, perhaps, as any 
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hitherto achieved. On the other hand, the same regions lost their prosper- 
ity when they were united under the rule of the Abbassides. 

Hach alleged emigration from Arabia forms for Caetani a proof of 
increasing desiccation; yet from the end of the sixth century B.C. until 
the beginning of the seventh after Christ Arabia, according to Caetani 
(cbid., pp. 198 f.), sent no emigrants to the neighboring states. This lack 
of emigration he considers evidence of growing misery (ibid., p. 200), 
owing to dissolution by drought of the tribes into their smallest units. 
These starving remnants of once powerful tribes, he believes, were in- 
capable of attacking the Byzantine and Persian armies, which kept the 
gates of Arabia locked (ibid., p. 278). Starvation, it would seem, caused 
many tribes to leave their native countries in southern Arabia and to 
march northward, where they found large regions without inhabitants 
and established the Ghassanian and Lakhmite states (ibid., p. 268). The 
foundation of these states, then, should be ascribed to desiccation (ibid., 
p. 272). — For the classical and Byzantine period we have many Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac reports on Arabia. Not a single one mentions territories 
destitute of inhabitants in the vicinity of the Persian and Byzantine 
borders. On the contrary, in this period the prosperity of northern Arabia 
reached a stage higher than that ever attained before. The world’s trade 
routes at that time crossed northern Arabia, and the increasing pros- 
perity of its inhabitants brought about the founding of various Arabian 
states, among them those of the Nabataeans, Rhambaeans, and Palmy- 
renes, and the state of Sampsiceramus (Strabo, Geography, XVI, 2:10; 
see my Palmyrena [1928] pp. 209, 238). The Ghassanian and Lakhmite 
states fell heir to the state of Palmyra and were certainly not formed by 
starving emigrants from the south (see my Kusejr “Amra, pp. 131—147). 

Caetani dwells (zbid., pp. 268—272) upon the migrations and geneal- 
ogies of the tribes, especially those of southern Arabia, and he believes 
that the Arabian tradition concerning these migrations is a reliable source 
which confirms the desiccation theory. 

It is, however, easy to explain the so-called migrations from southern 
Arabia without reference to climatic changes. As long as the lords of 
southwestern Arabia held sway over the world routes which crossed Arabia, 
they placed outposts of reliable countrymen on these routes to protect 
the caravans and to watch the neighboring nomads. It is more than 
likely that many of the members of these outposts intermarried with 
the natives and settled down permanently in the stations and that their 
progeny thus recorded their descent from south Arabian tribes. These 
folk would then adopt native individuals and families and would become 
clans ruling over the various oases and tribes along the trade routes. 
When the world’s trade took other routes and the rich caravans left Arabia, 
the rulers of southwestern Arabia no longer had any reason to maintain 
their supremacy over the stations along the now abandoned routes; the 
descendants of their former garrisons became independent and tried to 
extend their own influence as far as possible. Real or assumed affiliation 
with the lords of southern Arabia has always been considered a great 
honor in Arabia, and it is quite possible that many boasted of it without 
any real justification, precisely as many of the Moslem inhabitants of 
Africa and Asia have claimed to be descended from Mohammed, even 
though not a single drop of Arab blood flows in their veins. The history 
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of the Arab tribes is yet to be written. The historian who attempts this 
hard task will soon find that no reliance is to be placed on genealogies. 
Historical facts and the traditions handed down in the individual tribes 
and clans contradict the artificial pedigrees, nearly all of which were 
fabricated in al-Medina and al-Ktifa in the seventh and eight centuries. 

The south Arabian inscriptions (see above p. 310) make no reference 
to a migration of tribes from southern Arabia because of drought. On 
the contrary they refer to a flood which ruined the Ma’reb dam. As the 
reservoir here was repaired about the sixth century after Christ (Corpus 
inscriptionum semiticarum [1911], Part 4, Vol. 2, No. 541, ll. 90—92, 
101—114) the tribes’ could not have emigrated much earlier than the be- 
ginning of the seventh; the Arabic authors, however, who describe the 
rise of Islam do not mention any historical tradition referring to an 
emigration of any tribe in the seventh century, and when they put the 
emigrations four hundred or five hundred years earlier they merely show 
their lack of historical justification for such assertions. If entire tribes 
really left their native country in southern Arabia they would have 
brought with them language and civilization and would have preserved 
both in the depopulated parts of northern Arabia, which Caetani main- 
tains they occupied. Yet we find no tribe with south Arabian culture and 
language in northern Arabia. The Safaic or Lehyanite inscriptions found 
in the vicinity of the trade routes were made by shepherds and guards 
watching over resting camels and are quite unlike those of the northern 
Arabs and their lords, Ghassanian or Lakhmite. 


DESICCATION AND ISLAM 


It is remarkable that Caetani brings Islam and its evolution into 
close connection with his theory of desiccation, for in doing so he is 
compelled repeatedly to contradict himself. He maintains that in the 
time of Mohammed central Arabia and al-Bahrejn were rich and well 
populated (op. cit., p. 307), that Negd was inhabited by farmers (zbid.), 
and that the Hegaz was ruled by settlers to whom the nomads were 
subservient (ibid., p. 293). The delimitation of Caetani’s Hegaz is not 
clear. He includes (ibid., p. 234) Ma‘an in the Heg&az, writing (ibid. p. 293) 
that the greater part of the Hegaz belonged to the classical Arabia Petraea, 
although, as a matter of fact, the latter ended where the former began (see 
my The Northern Hegdz, pp. 255-259, 309-3813). Elsewhere Caetani (op. cit., 
p. 821) locates the Hegaz in Arabia Deserta in contradiction to classical and 
Arabic geographers alike (see my Arabia Deserta, pp. 498—500). Caetani 
asserts that Arabia in the time of Mohammed was very prosperous, his 
purpose being to explain the supposed numbers of Mohammedan emigrants 
and to obtain new evidence of desiccation in comparing the asserted pros- 
perity with the present condition of the country. Affirming (op. cit., pp. 316f.) 
that the population of the present Hegaz is between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000, 
he postulates a number more than twice as great for the time of Mo- 
hammed. — Neither the biographers of Mohammed nor the early histo- 
rians offer any support for this theory that the Hegaz contained 4,500,000 
to 6,000,000 inhabitants in the early days of Islam; nevertheless, Caetani 
sets down these figures and refers (ibid., pp. 318, 316f.) the reader to 
the Wadi al-Kura’, a valley which, he asserts, in Mohammed’s time was 
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filled with villages, whereas today it is deserted. —In the old Wadi al- 
Kura’ there is now plenty of water; the existing villages might readily 
be enlarged and the entire valley converted into a single oasis, were life 
and property secure (see above, pp. 123—125; The Northern Hegédz, 
ppweciiets) . 

Caetani believes (op. cit., pp. 809f.) that in the time of Mohammed the 
settlers were as pure Arabs as the nomads; today, however, negro blood 
predominates among the former as a consequence of a later immigration. 
— How it is possible that negroes could have immigrated into Arabia 
where there was nothing for them to expect but starvation, and why we 
should restrict the infiltration of negro blood to the time after Moham- 
med when we know that his contemporaries and he himself liked colored 
women — these are problems difficult to solve. 

Caetani asserts (7bid., p. 318) that in the Koran Mohammed preaches 
1o settlers only, treating the nomads as foes. He overlooks the fact that 
in the Koran there are more verses directed against the settlers of Mecca 
than against the nomads, with many of whom Mohammed was on friend- 
ly terms. Caetani affirms (ibid., p. 314) that Islam was a creation of 
settlers and was imposed upon the nomads against their will. The nomads, 
he would have it, formed their own idea of Islam, gave it a national 
character, and imposed it on the Persians and other people (zbid., pp. 
307 f., 327). — The history of the rise of Islam shows that it was the 
settlers who first taught Islam and that converted non-Arabian settlers 
enforced it among the Persians. As long as the Arabian nomads were 
connected with the government of the Islamic state the new religion was 
not enforced. Indeed Caliph Omar II was disturbed by the increasing 
number of Christians embracing Islam, since the finances of the state, 
based upon a head and ground tax levied on non-Moslems, fell into dis- 
order when the Christians embraced the Moslem faith. The nomads fighting 
with the early Moslems against the Byzantine or Persian armies were 
interested in booty only and had little care for religion (see my The Middle 
Huphrates, pp. 288—815). 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mohammed treated the nomads as 
foes and was obliged to impose Islam upon them, as Caetani argues, the 
Prophet united all the Arab tribes and transformed Arabia into a single 
military camp (op. cit., p. 274). — On the preceding page, however, Caetani 
had pointed to the increasing desiccation as causing the dismemberment 
of the Arab tribes. Is it probable that an effect thus ceased when its 
immediate cause continued to operate unchanged? Arabic historians report 
that most of the greater tribes had to be subdued by Mohammed and 
that the majority of them were in rebellion at the end of his lifetime 
and had to be subjugated by his successor. There was certainly no unity 
in Arabia at this time (see above, pp. 221—224; also Arabia Deserta, 
pp. 546—552). 

In one passage Caetani states that in the time of Mohammed the 
Arabs formed a nation of warriors (op. cit., p. 390), but elsewhere he asserts 
that they had no knowledge of military training (ibid., p. 355) since they 
disliked waging wars and were incited to make raids by starvation only 
(ibid, p. 388). Assyrian, Greek, Latin, and Syriac records report that the 
Arabs almost continuously waged wars with the lords of the surrounding 
countries or helped them against their enemies (see Arabia Deserta, pp. 
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479—489, 501 f.; The Middle Euphrates, pp. 232f., 336; Palmyrena, pp. 247, 
274f.). The Romans trained the Arabs and used them in their armies, 
Byzantines and Persians following their example. The Arabs, especially 
the nomads, in the time of Mohammed, as today, enjoyed war and raid- 
ing as sports. The danger and difficulty in obtaining loot attracted them, 
not the booty itself, which they divided among others or even abandoned 
as soon as it was captured. No Bedouin would agree that his raids are 
caused by famine. 

Caetani is aware of the fact that there is not a single reference to 
the desiccation of Arabia or to the starvation of its inhabitants in the 
numerous accounts of the early Mohammedan wars. He therefore infers 
(op. cit., p. 879) that the Arabs in Mohammed’s time were unconscious sacri- 
fices to the increasing dryness of the air, which brought about their gradual 
starvation during a “cosmic decline” of Arabia (ibid., p. 384). Though they 
were not conscious of it, he maintains that it was famine which forced 
the Arabs to attack the Persians and Byzantines (ibid., p. 368) and that 
they conquered both of these peoples, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had no military training and were forced by hunger to make their raids. 
The secret of their irresistability would have been their youth. The Arabs 
of the desert were a young nation (ibid., p. 374), full of vigor, bringing 
new life to the senile inhabitants of the Byzantine and Persian armies. 
— Caetani does not explain how it was possible for the Arabs of the 
desert, unconscious sacrifices to the “cosmic decline” of Arabia and for 
thousands of years the prey of famine, to preserve their youth and 
virility. The starving inhabitants of interior Australia or of the Kalahari 
desert are all but young. Caetani himself is aware of this contradiction 
(cbid., p. 884) yet unable to explain it away. 

Caetani maintains (ibid., pp. 274f., 277) that neither the Byzantines 
nor the Persians had men and money enough to keep the frontiers closed, 
that their frontier guards deserted as soon as the experienced Moslem 
armies appeared before them, and that the phenomenon of the victorious 
progress of the Mohammedans can be explained only by an appeal to the 
theory of desiccation. — He overlooks the fact that the populations united 
under Byzantine and Persian rule had lost their loyalty to the state and 
considered the government a burden rather than a benefit. If they had 
taken any interest in their state they might easily have repelled the 
Mohammedan armies. Yet they remained passive, especially in the be- 
ginning, assuming that the Arab raiders would soon leave the tilled 
country. Loss of loyalty brought the ruin of the Byzantine and Persian 
empires just as it caused the dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy (see my Kusejr ‘Amra, pp. 140—144; The Middle Euphrates, 
pp. 284, 289, 293). There is no need to invoke a theory of climatic change 
to explain the fall of these empires. 

It is easy for Caetani (op. cit., pp. 398f.) to assert that many Syrians 
acted as spies and scouts for the Mohammedan Arabs and that the Arab 
settlers of Syria and Mesopotamia joined the Moslem armies and fought 
for their freedom (ibid., p. 373); but it is very difficult to prove this, 
because all the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic sources are silent on the sub- 
ject. The same difficulty is encountered by Caetani’s assumption (ibid., 
p. 281) that at first the Mohammedan Arabs killed and looted to quench 
their old thirst for blood but that later they settled in the conquered 
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countries. The sources refer to very little killing and looting but mention 
numerous peace treaties with the Christian inhabitants of Irak and Syria 
(see The Middle Euphrates, pp. 2883—314). 

As long as Arabian nomads were in the desert, Caetani (op. cit., 
p. 393) maintains, they were barbarians, but as soon as they left the 
desert they became intelligent folk, who accustomed themselves to the 
civilization of the subjugated peoples. — An astonishing adaptability on 
the part of starving descendants of starving ancestors! Caetani goes on to 
affirm (ibid., p. 375) that the famine-striken nomads of Arabia destroyed 
two decaying religions and two civilizations, replacing them with a vigorous 
new religion and a new civilization; and that the Arab nomads, who knew 
nothing about administration, set up a model government as soon as they 
had settled in the conquered regions, and established a new era of wealth 
and peace such as had been unknown in Asia for many centuries. — The 
sources report that in Syria and Africa the Greek, and in Irak and Persia 
the Persian, officials continued to administer the provinces, and that the 
Arab administration begun in the time of Caliph “Abdalmalek was merely 
a compromise between the Byzantine and Persian systems with an Arabian 
veneer over it. Where the Arab nomads interfered with a civilization they 
ruined it, affirms Ibn Haldtin (‘Jbar [Bilak, 1284 A. H.], Vol. 1, pp. 125f.), 
the most reasonable of Arabic historians. We may speak of a Moham- 
medan but not of an Arabian civilization, since the builders of this 
civilization were Greeks, Syrians, Persians, Egyptians, and Berbers, who 
accepted Islam and wrote Arabic but never acquired the psycholgy of the 
Arab nomads or settlers. No starving people could ever have laid the 
foundations for a new civilization. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE DESERT AND THE TILLED COUNTRY 


All the Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, classical, Syriac, and Arabic 
records refer to Arabia as an arid, desert country. They divide its in- 
habitants into two groups: settlers and nomads. They speak of both of 
these groups as visiting the adjacent tilled countries to provide themselves 
with the goods necessary for life in the desert. These records show us that, 
while in the tilled regions, nearly all the settlers and many of the nomads 
would try to gain some money as hired laborers before returning to Arabia. 
Some of them would marry and settle down. Whenever a strong government 
safeguarded the life and property of its subjects the goat- and sheep-breed- 
ing nomads would till fields, construct sheds for their crops, and gradually 
become transformed into settlers. Camel breeders, or Bedouins proper, would 
replace their camels with goats and sheep, seldom leaving the borders of 
the agricultural regions for the desert and even becoming agriculturists 
themselves. Thus the civilized area would gradually encroach upon the 
desert. The contrary would happen when the governments of the states 
bordering upon Arabia deteriorated and when this deterioriation lasted 
for some generations. The camel breeders would then raid the breeders 
of goats and sheep. These, in turn, would plunder the fields and villages 
of the settlers, who would rob the inhabitants of the larger towns. The 
latter would emigrate to regions farther removed from the desert. The 
settlers would replace their fixed houses with movable tents and turn to 
raising sheep and goats— in short, the desert would prevail over the farming 
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country. The same process would take place in the vicinity of every large 
oasis. 

An intermittent infiltration of the inhabitants of the desert into the 
agricultural territories has continued ever since the oases and deserts of 
Arabia were occupied by man. Whenever the immigrants from the desert 
have been present in sufficient numbers, merely a slight impetus has been 
necessary to overthrow the government. Under these circumstances the 
larger towns have at first remained the property of the older inhabitants; 
the rural districts have first been taken over by the immigrants, who 
have gradually subdued the towns as well, forming new states and new 
civilizations. Thus the Nabataeans, the majority of the Palmyrenes, and 
the subjects of Sampsiceramus were Arabs. The Arabian element in Syria, 
southern Mesopotamia, and Babylonia was so strong under Odenath and 
Zenobia that it gained the supremacy. The strength of the Arabian pop- 
ulation forced the Persians and Byzantines to recognize both the Lakhmite 
and Ghassanian states, and jealousy — or even fear — caused the govern- 
ments of these great empires to try to destroy the desert principalities. 
It was evident in Byzantium and Ctesiphon that the Arabian kings were 
following their own policies and were growing ever stronger, not merely 
in the desert but among the Christian settlers of Mesopotamia and Syria 
as well. Is it necessary to invoke a theory of desiccation to explain these 
conditions or the subsequent rise of the Islamic state? No sudden emigra- 
tion in great numbers was necessary for the overthrow of the Persian 
and Byzantine governments; a relatively slight shock sufficed, and under 
Mohammed and his successors such a shock was given. Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt ceased to obey the rulers residing in Byzantium and Ctesiphon 
and turned to al-Medina. Subsequently it was not the nomads of Arabia, 
but the inhabitants of these provinces, converted to Islam and classified 
among the Arab clans, who carried the Moslem religion across northern 
Africa and southwestern Asia. Were not the inhabitants of Irak and Syria 
filled with horror by the religious beliefs and cruelty of the Wahh4abites 
and did not British airplanes hold in check the Ehwan warriors of Eben 
Sa‘ad, we might easily witness in these countries at the present time a 
repetition of the events of the seventh century. We are not obliged to 
turn to the hypothesis of desiccation in order to explain the latter. 

Arabia is by no means the dead and death-dealing country that 
Caetani depicts. It is an arid region with irregular and often insufficient 
rainfall, but after abundant rains it resembles a garden and in many 
places can be inhabited and tilled. That the Arabia of today is not as 
wealthy and populous as the Arabia of antiquity is due primarily to 
changes in the world’s trade routes and to the lack of public security. The 
nature of the country has not altered; all the localities that were in- 
habited thousands of years ago are fit for human occupation at the 
present time. The mountain chains separating Arabia proper from the 
rift valley of al-“-Araba and the coastal zone along the Red Sea could 
again be forested. Southeast of the Dead Sea I discovered large and dense 
forests (see my Arabia Petraea, Vol. 2, Part 1, pp. 299, 329), which 
during the World War were used to supply fuel for the Hegaz Railway. 
Southeast of these forests are great tracts of woodland (ibid., pp. 38, 
289f.) and in the northern Hegaz many trees grow in the mountains. 
These would soon cover the slopes, provided they were not destroyed by 
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natives in search of aromatic gums and charcoal. Between the western 
mountain chain and the Euphrates there are also zones suitable for forests. 
The range stretching from the Antilebanon to the Euphrates bears wit- 
ness to an ancient forest known to the Assyrians (see my Arabia Deserta, 
pp. 487f.). In the vicinity of al-Kastal (see my Palmyrena, p. 49), in al- 
Abjaz (ibid., p. 147), in Abu Rigmén (ibid., pp. 149—151), and in al-Butmi 
(.bid., p. 34) refore-station could be effected very rapidly. The same might 
be said of the vicinity of the Sirhan depression, where terebinth trees and 
poplars thrive (see my Kusejr “Amra, pp. 62, 87, 93; Arabia Deserta, 
pp. 328—330, 343 —345). South of the Neffid the ranges of al-Misma, Ega, 
“ and Salma bear so many trees and shrubs that no one can deny that they 
might well be reforested. 

Besides forests, there are many large, bush-covered tracts in northern 
Arabia. Tree-like raza plants form broad thickets in the Hegaz (see The 
Northern Hegaz, pp. 66f., 160f.) and cover the whole of the Neffid desert (see 
above, pp. 15, 17, 19, 1383; Arabia Deserta, pp. 149-151). In many of the west- 
ern valleys luxuriant acacias grow (see above, pp. 116, 182) at the present 
time as in the past (see The Northern Hegdz, p. 207). Northeastern Arabia 
has fewer trees and shrubs, although szdr and rimt thrive there in many 
localities (see above, pp. 167f., 171f.; Arabia Deserta, pp. 48, 54, 59,363) and 
would soon form dense thickets if protected against the fires of felldhin 
charcoal burners and shepherds, who kill the dry perennials for better 
pasture. 

The Arabia Deserta of the classical writers derives its name from 
the lack of spring water, rather than from the lack of plants. It offers 
the best pasture during the rainy periods and could support thousands 
of herds and flocks during early spring and summer, if only the necessary 
water were available. In order to make good this deficiency hundreds of 
great artificial reservoirs were once constructed in this part of Arabia. 
A cautious government which would restore these reservoirs and construct 
new ones might make it possible for much more stock to be raised, thus 
saving the fields of the felléhin from the devastation caused by the nomads 
from the desert (see Arabia Deserta, pp. 2638, 411). 

Wells are very numerous in northern Arabia. Many of them are 
extremely deep and bear witness to the great skill of those who dug 
them. If all the caved-in wells were cleaned out and new ones sunk, the 
prosperity of both nomads and settlers would increase. Along the pilgrim 
roads and caravan routes there are hundreds of reservoirs and wells, 
which, if restored, would support not only trade caravans but the nomad 
tribes and clans as well. If, instead of fining and imprisoning culprits, 
a circumspect government would require them to clean out the caved-in 
wells and reservoirs and dig new ones in the territory of their tribes or 
clans, they would hardly consider such a judgment as a punishment and 
would thus be impelled to help both themselves and the government. 

Large are the zones suited to cultivation and settlement. Nearly 
four-fifths of Palmyrena has formerly been and now could be settled; 
villages should grow there rapidly as soon as: public security is established 
(see my Palmyrena, pp. 46, 59, 85f.). 

The zone between the aS-Sera’ mountain range and the Hegaz Railway 
is suited to modern agriculture (see The Northern Hegaz, pp. 8, 48, 51). 
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The Sirhan depression might well be transformed into a single oasis 
about 280 kilometers long and averaging 10 kilometers in width. The 
basin of al-Gowf was once covered with hamlets, and, as water is abundant 
there, it might well regain its old prosperity (see Arabia Deserta, pp. 197, 
281), forming a continuous oasis 80 kilometers long by 5 wide. In the ad- 
jacent Neftd as well as in the district to the south there are many wells, 
nearly all of which have abundant water and could maintain oases in the 
immediate vicinity. Each of the many natural basins characteristic of the 
topography of this part of Arabia is fitted for supporting an oasis, and, 
as the inhabitants would be willing to work, nothing but lack of security 
stands in the way of a revival of settlement and prosperity. The vicinity 
of ‘Ajn at-Tamr for centuries has been famous for its dates. At the 
present time thousands of date palms grow there; hundreds of thousands 
could be planted, and the settlers might easily earn more than a bare 
livelihood (see my Arabia Deserta, pp. 361—367). 

The coastal zone of the Red Sea as well as of al-Hasa on the Persian 
Gulf and the whole border between the tilled fields of Irak and the deserts 
of Arabia has fertile soil and an adequate supply of water. It could support 
hundreds of thousands of industrious settlers. 

Along the trade and pilgrim routes are many towns and villages; 
some of these, if not all, will be rebuilt as soon as the increase in numbers 
and the enlargement of the oases have enabled their inhabitants to export 
the various products of inner Arabia to the neighboring states and to 
import articles necessary for the use of settlers and nomads. : 

History shows that Arabia has not suffered from desiccation but 
from lack of a far-sighted and powerful government. Such a government 
needs the support of neighboring states (see above, pp. 303, 304) If these 
states collaborate with the inner Arabian government, the inhabitants of 
Arabia, both sedentary and nomadic, would — in part at least — cease 
to be a menace to their civilized neighbors. I purposely say “in part’ 
because it is doubtful if the Arabs will ever lose their love of raiding 
as a form of sport. 
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‘Aca (120), 186 

Ab-. See main part of topographical proper 
name 

Abaéli eben Faleh, 31 

Aba’ir, 96 

Aban, 224 

Aban al-Abjad, 130 

Abanan, 223 

Abanén, 268 

Ab’ar, 68 

Al-‘Abasijje (r11), 106, 110 

Al-Abatir, 70 

Al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Amer, 227 

Abbassides,’'205, 208, 212,232, 312 

Al-‘Abd (v18), 92; (115), 77—79, 91 

‘Abd al-Gowf (or al-‘Abd, m11), 242 

“Abd Salma (or al-“Abd, 115), 78 

‘Abd at-Talha (q17), 71 

“Abdal‘aziz eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Sa‘fd 
(b. 1867), 246, 247, 249, 252, 278-281, 283-304; 
character, 301; flag, 298; king of al-Hegaz 
(1926), 299; king of Negd (1926), 300; sul- 
tan (1921), 291; Turkish wdlz and commader 
(1914), 286, 288 

“Abdal‘aziz eben “Alejjan, lord of Brejda, 273 

“Abdal‘aziz eben Btejjen, 275 

“Abdal‘aziz eben Met‘eb eben RaSsid (1897— 
1906), 22, 35, 36, 62, 186, 145, 179, 240, 244— 247, 
280, 282 

“Abdal‘aziz eben Muhammad eben Sa‘tid 
(1765—1803), 259, 263, 266, 270 

‘“Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘tid eben Fejsal eben 
Sa‘tid, 276, 278 

“Abdal‘aziz eben Slém, lord of “Anejza, 282 

“Abdalkader, Algerian tribal emir (1804— 
1888), 242 

“Abdallah (or “Obejdallah), negro of an-Ntri 
eben Sa‘lan, 1 AS, iy? 

‘Abdallah 4l Fréh, standard bearer, 56, 57, 
15059 250,229 

“Abdallah eben “Abdallah eben Tnejjan, 280, 
291 

“Abdallah eben “Abdarrahman eben Bassam, 
20 


“Abdallah eben ‘Ali eben RaSid (1834—1847), 
36, 287—289, 272, 273 

‘Abdallah eben Fejsal eben Turki eben Sa‘td 
(1874—1885), 248, 244, 273—278 

‘Abdallah eben Gelwi eben Sa‘d, 281, 286 

“Abdallah eben Hamed, 33 

“Abdallah eben Husejn eben “Ali, lord of Trans- 
jordan, 287, 298, 295, 296 

‘Abdallah eben Kaésem eben Tani, head chief 
of Katar, 286 

‘Abdallah eben Met‘eb eben RaSsid (1920-1921), 
WSL, PIS 

“Abdallah eben Muhammad eben ‘Abdalwah- 
hab, 261, 328 

‘Abdallah eben Sabbah, lord of al-Krén (or al- 
Kwejt), 275 

“Abdallah eben Sa‘tid eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben 
Sa‘ad (1814—1818), 268, 268, 269 

“Abdallah eben Sa‘id eben Fejsal eben Sa‘td, 
276, 278 

‘Abdallah eben Talal eben “Abdallah eben 
Rasid, 242 

‘Abdallah eben Talal eben Najef eben RaSsid 
(d. 1920), 251 

“Abdallah eben Tnejjan eben Sa‘td (d. 1843), 
WE, BI, BS 

‘Abdallah eben Turki eben Sa‘td, 276 

“Abdalmalek ibn MerwAan (685—705), 4, 102, 316 

“Abdalmu‘in eben Mesa‘ed, 260, 266 

“Abdalwahhab, Eben, 258, 301. See also Mu- 
hammad eben Slejman eben “Abdalwahhab 

‘Abdarrahman eben Fejsal eben Sa‘td 
(1887—1891), 248—246, 274276, 278—281, 300, 
301 

‘Abde, tribe of the Sammar (o11—p11—13— 
q13—16—r16), 27, 31—83, 36, 45, 46, 55, 56, 
61, 69, 76, 81, 91, 144, 149, 152, 163, 178—181, 
Ue PADS AeA 

Al-Abejter (rl11—12), 99 

‘Abejtran (or ba‘étran; Artemisia judaica, L.; 
kind of wormwood), 85, 148 

Abel, son of Adam, 302 

Al-‘Abid, Habb (q20—21), 44 

Al-‘Abid, Hesjan umm, 171 


353 


d04 


Al-‘Abid, Stak, 149 

Al-Ablak, fort in Tejma, 227 

Al-Ablak al-Fard, 228, 229 

Abraham, progenitor of the Jews, 224 

Abraham, son of Euphrasius, 71 

Abrak. See proper name 

Al-Abrak (r16—17), 68 

Al-Abras, Te‘es (p14), 153 

“Abs, Beni, 29, 72, 82, 102, 216, 221 

“Abse (s14), 82 

Al-‘Absijje, 98 

Abu. See main part of topographical proper 
name 

Abu-l-“Abbas as-Saffah, ‘Abdallah ibn Mu- 
hammad (750—754), 205, 206 

Abu ‘Amr, poet, 198 

Abu Bekr as-Siddik (6832—634), 221, 223 

Abu-d-Dajjal, Jew, 229 

Abu-l-Fada7il, 14, 111, 148, 192, 195, 198, 199, 
221, 2382—235, 323 

Abu-l-Farag, 4,18, 77, 83, 84, 102, 187, 214, 226, 
AAS, Pex BS 

Abu-l-Feda’, 220, 229, 323 

Abu Ga‘far al-Manstir (754—775), 187, 205, 
206, 214, 217 

Abu Hall, a citizen of an-Negef, 35 

Abu-l-Hasan al-“Omrani (1145—1146), 98 

Abu Ja‘ktb, Sa‘id ibn ‘Obejd, 222 

Abu Mibnaf, Lawt ibn Jahja’, 213, 222 

Abu Misa ibn Misa ahu Jaktin, 206 

Abu ‘Obejd as-Saktini. See As-Saktni 

Abu ‘Obejda, Ma‘mar ibn al-Mutanna (d. ¢. 
822-3) 5) LOU LON 220222, 

Abu ‘Obejda ibn al-Garrah (d. 639), 82, 90 

Abu Sa‘id ad-Darir, 191 

Abu Salama ibn ‘Abdalasad, 216 

Abu Salame of the Hamdan clan, 220 

Abu Sama, 134 

Abu Taher Sulejman ibn al-Hasan ibn Bah- 
ram al-Gannabi al-Karmati, 188, 189, 215 

Abu Tahir Tajftr, 234, 327 

Abu Zijad (Jazid ibn ‘Abdallah al-Hurr) 
al-Kilabi al-Ka‘bi (815-6), 3 

Al-Abze (s15), 66, 219 

Al-‘Aéer (017), 12 

“A éres (dense thorny bush with green leaves), 
188 

Adam, 169 

“Adam (or ‘alanda), 146 - 

Al-‘Adam, Habb (p15), 19, 158, 155 

Adana, 218, 219 

“Addém (shrub resembling ‘agram), 192 

“Aden, 7 

‘Ader (scented subshrub with pinnate leaves 
and small flowers), 11, 17, 100, 178 

‘Ader, Umm (s8), 117, 127 

“Adfa (n14), 13, 16 

“Adfa, Nazjet, 15 

“Adi ibn Ahzam, Beni, 83 

“Adi ibn Hatem at-Ta7i (d. between 686 and 
689), 16 

‘Adi ibn ar-Rika‘ al-“Ameli at-Ta’i, 3 

‘Adija, lord of al-Ablak, 227 

“Adijje, 114 

Al-Adrag (714), 84 

Al-‘Adrijje (q1l), 18 
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Al-‘Adrijje, Se°ib, 106 

Al-‘Adrijje, Nazjet (p20), 44, 161 

Adummu, 225 

Al-‘Aduww, 144 

“Adwan eben Rméal, 20 

Al-A‘é€weg (n20), 167; (019—20), 44, 167 

Af‘a’, 218 

Al-Af‘a (s15), 66, 219 

Al-‘Afarit (116), 66 

Afghanistan, 7 

Al-Afhad (s9), 117, 118 

Al-Afjah (n18), 18 

Al-Aflas, 114 

‘Afnan, quarter in Hajel, 253 

Al-‘Afr, Nazjet (012—13), 3 

“Afra (r18), 67 

Africa, 88, 268, 307, 312, 316, 317 

Aga’, 67, 68, 738, 76—79, 82—84, 90—938, 96, 98, 
1445 148, 149), 220151222 

Al-“Agajez, Nawazi (n15), 17 

‘“Agami eben Sa‘din al-ASkar, head chief of 
the Muntifez, 167—169, 285, 287 

Agatharchides, 308, 309, 323 

Al-‘Agawne, 108 

Al-Agfar (r17), 33, 34, 38, 68, 69, 214, 219, 252, 

Al-Agfor, 68, 73, 187, 206, 208—211, 218, 219 

‘Aslan, ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSid’s governor in 
ar-Rijad, 246, 280, 281 

‘Agsman, tribe, 38—40, 167, 2538, 259, 262, 273— 
276, 288, 289 

Al-Agrab (s21), 34, 37, 59, 249,271, 273 

Al-Agradi, Barét (q20), 44 

‘Agram (shrub with long, stiff branches and 
sealed needle-shaped leaves; resembles rimt), 
86, 93 

Al-Agwal (s15), 66, 218, 219 

Al-‘Agz, Fejzat (m20—21), 171 

Al-‘Agze (q14), 148 

Al-‘Ah (r11), 102, 104, 105, 109 

Al-‘Ah, Hesw, 105 

Ahadijje, 211, 212 

Ahali a3-Semal, 41 

Al-Ahamel, 33 

Al-Ahejl (s9), 117, 118 

Al-Ahejmer (114), 84 

Al-Ahejzer, Kasr (h18—19), 263 

Al-Ahejzrat (q13), 98, 94; (r12), 98 

Al-‘Ahén, 90 

Ahhejm (Silene villosa, Forsk.; a kind of 
pink), 29, 64, 122 

Ahlwardt, W., 91, 323 

Ahmad eben ‘Abdallah eben Tnejjan eben 
Sa‘ad, 290, 293 

Ahmad eben GAber, lord of al-Kwejt, 291, 295 

Ahmad as-Sdéri, 274 

Al-Ahmar, king of al-Hira, 83 

Ahmed Fejzi Pasha, 281, 282 

Al-Ahsa Beni Wahab, 232, 233 

Al-Ahtal, 2, 198, 323 

Al-Ahwaran, 67 

Al-Ahwaran, 67 

‘Ajan al-Karnejn, 218, 219 

“Ajdaha (m20), 192 

Al-Ajde (or al-Ajde), division of the Weld ‘Ali, 
1052 LLb,h20se121,9126;, 128591825) 294 

cAjed al-Atram, 33 
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*AjeS ebe-8-Sefaki, 31 

“Avian (rls) oF 

“Ajjar, Gal (q16), 72, 84, 188, 156 

Al-°Ajjéne, 258, 270 

Al-°Ajli (s11—12), 100 

Al-Ajli, Si G—k9), 70 

Al-‘Ajmde (q18), 92—94 

‘Ajn. See proper name 

Al-*Ajn, 209 

°Ajn eben Fhejd (s19—20), 39, 59, 60, 68, 64 

‘Ajn Negm, 261 

‘Ajn at-Tamr (218), 195, 319 

Al-‘Ajreé (110), 111 

“Ajsa eben Drérez, 122, 128 

Al-‘Ajain, 39 

“Akab, Eben, 33 

Al-‘Akab (s14), 81 

Al-‘Akab, Te‘es (014), 15, 16 

Al-‘Akaba (m1—2), 267, 297800; station on 
the Irak Pilgrim Road, 14, 186, 189, 192, 1938, 
195, 206—210, 220; 230—232, 234, 235 

“Akaba, Gulf of (m—pl), 300, 307 

‘Akabat a&-Sejtan, 210, 211 

‘Akankala (113), 88, 88, 89, 90—92 

Al-Ak‘as, Tefes (p14—15), 158 

Al-‘Akde. See Al-°Okde 

Al-“Akejb (s8), 122 

Al-‘Akejfa (q13), 147; (s11), 108 

“Akejl (camel traders), 1, 46, 135, 136, 179, 
2S 

“Akejli, member of the ‘Akejl, 70 

‘Akel, 83 

“AkérSe (q19), 28 

“Akil ibn SUllafa (718-9), 4 

©AkkaS (i19), 18, 198; (q14), 79 

“Akkas, Gaw, 80, 81 : 

“Aklat. See proper name 

Al-Aknaf, 221 

Aknaf Salma, 82 

Al-‘Akr (or ‘Akr Salma), 218 

‘Akr Salma, 218 

Al-Akra‘ (q13), 92, 146 

Al-‘Akrab (n17), 18 

“Akil (Alhagi Maurorum, DC.; spiny shrub 
with simple leaves and clusters of small 
reddish flowers), 188 

“Aktlat Mis‘el (m14—15), 8 

Al-Akwar (s17), 64 

Al. See main part of proper name 

Al-°Al (q11), 140 

Al-‘Ala’, 149 

“Alam as-Sa‘d, 4 

‘Alanda (Ephedra alata, Decaisne; shrub 
with leafless but sealed branches and small 
yellowish flowers forming round bunches), 
M5 lt5,. 13259139, 146 

Al-‘Alat, 90 

Alef Ba’, Arabic newspaper edited by Jisef 
al-‘Isa, Damascus, 293 

‘Aleg, Raml, 3, 4, 5, 16, 94 

“Alejjan, 90 

“Alejjan, Eben, 274 

“Alejjan eben Mrejhem, 1388 

‘Alejje, Rigm (n16), 18, 18 

Aleppo, 7, 248, 263, 295 

Algiers, 242 
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“Ali, Turkish commander, 262 

‘Ali, Eben, of Bak‘a’, 73; ruling house in 
Gebel Sammar, 237—239 

“Ali, Habra (018), 161, 179 

“Ali, Stk Al, 131 

SAli bi ‘Ali, 32 

“Ali eben Dwéhi, 175 

“Ali eben Husejn, king of al-Hegaz (1924— 
1925), 297—299 

“Ali eben Mrejhem, 95, 97, 102—104, 107—109, 
DAR 3 eel Alt 6 eee Opera ol OAs 
188, 140, 146 

“Ali eben Muhammad eben ‘Abdalwahhab, 261 

“Ali eben Muhammad al-Idrisi, lord of al-“Asir 
(1923—1926), 296 

“Ali eben RaSsid, 237 

“Ali eben Subhan, 152 

“Ali ibn Abi Taleb, 16, 200, 217, 228, 285; grave 
of, 234 

‘Alja, Nazel’s sweetheart, 112, 113 

“Alja, Hesw (s15), 66 

‘Alka (Scrophularia hypericifolia, Wydl.; 
bushy perennial with divided leaves and 
small purple flowers), 11, 16, 58, 68, 93 

Alyssum anamense, Vel. See “Anam 

Al-‘Amajer (112), 99 

Al-‘Amara (019), 166, 168, 175 

“Amarat, tribe, (h12—16), 64, 170, 185, 259, 271, 
MAS PAS. PASS) 

Al-‘Amari (n16), 18 

“AmaS eben “Anejzan, 33 

Al-Améleh (i20), 198 

cAmer, negro, administrator of al-Gowf, 1 

‘Amer, Beni, 82, 84, 144 

American Geographical Society of New York, 
Library, xiii 

Al-‘Amja, Barét (m19), 190, 210 

“Amman (i3), 296, 297 

“Amméarijje, 258 

Al-‘Ammasi, 89 

Amn, 116 

Al-Amnah, 44, 170, 172 

‘Amr, Beni, of the Tajj, 228, 229 

‘Amr ibn Rowt, Beni, 93 

“Amr Rufejla, 186 

‘Amran (r8), 117 

Al-Amrar (j17), 14 

Al-Amrar (qll), 1388 

Al-‘“Amrijje, 171 

“Amdad, clan of the Sammar, 32, 94, 95, 97 

“Amtd (j10), 110; plain, 102 

Al-‘Amid, °‘Aklat (718), 82 

‘“Amutdan, 82 

Al-‘Amitde, Darb (k21), 186 

Amurru, 225 

Amygdalus arabicus, Oliv. See Lwéze 

‘Ana (d16), 263 

Al-‘Anab (r13), 96, 99 

‘Anam (Alyssum anamense, Vel.; low herb 
with thin branches and small yellow flowers), 
86 

Anarrhinum orientale, Bth. See Mwasal 

Al-Anbar, 14 

Anbat, 13 

Al-Anbat, 13 > 

Anchusa hispida, Forsk. See Chegl 
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“Aneba (or ktejt; Solanum sinaicum, Boiss.; 
bittersweet-like plant), 938 

Al-‘Anejtit (p17—18), 26, 157 

“Anejz, 90 

“Anejza (q15), 78, 75; in al-Kasim, 388, 39, 133, 
2403" 243y) 2595 200 cos, 269, ez cum Te, 
277—280, 282 

“Anejze (n16), 18 

“Aneze, group of tribes, 26, 32, 64, 94, 95, 112, 
121, 129, 170, 186, 250—252, 258, 259, 268, 271, 
DR aM LY 

Al-Ansur, 78, 221, 222 

Anthemis arabica, Vel. See Erbijjan 

Antilebanon, 317 

“Antz (‘Aneze), 94, 95 

Al-‘Anz (r11), 100; (s17), 64 

Al-‘Araba (m—l1—2), 317 

Arabia; xi,/4,19; 58, 78,88, 108; 111, 166, 179, 
195, 205, 211, 225, 226, 228, 239, 240, 244, 245, 
249, 258, 256—258, 261, 263, 264, 267, 268, 270, 
278, 275, 2838, 286, 289, 294, 298, 300—307, 
309—314, 316—319; kings of, 224, 225; in the 
middle Ages, 305; map of northern, xi, xii, 1 

Arabia Deserta, xi 

Arabia Petraea, 3138 

Arabian dams, 309; government, 318; inscrip- 
tions, 313; motherland of the Chaldaeans, 
308; states, 312; state under ‘Abdal‘aziz, 
3038; state under Sherif Husejn eben ‘Ali, 
295; tradition, 312; tribes, 311—314 

Arabic, peculiar pronunciation of, 18, 19 

Arabs, 4, 5, 10, 11, 23, 68, 70, 191, 199, 267, 309, 
813—815, 317, 319; kings of the, 90, 224, 225 

Al-Arahem, Kir, 39 

Al-‘Arajde, Sihlet (715), 68, 77, 79 

‘Arajef, nickname of the members of the 
house of Eben Sa‘id released from Hajel, 
245, 280, 288 

Al-‘ArajeS (018), 26, 158, 160, 208 

Ne aie, abil 

Al-Ararr, 206, 208. See also Batn al-Ararr 

Al-Ararr, hill, 76 

Al-Ararr, Brejct (r17), 68, 69, 208, 211, 214 

‘Ared, province, 301, 302 

“Areda (r9), 115, 117, 128—130 

Al-‘Aref, 35 

“Arejda (r—s9), 115, 128 

“Arej‘er, Eben, ruling house of the Beni Ha- 
led, 258, 260 

“Arej‘er eben Dugejn eben ‘Arej‘er (d. 1778), 
259 

Al-‘Arej‘erijje (05—6), 294 

“Arejf, Al, 169 

Al-‘Arejfes (020—21), 44, 170 

“Arejga, 79 

‘Arejza, Gaw (r14—15), 79 

‘ArejzZ al-Mrejt (017), 24 

‘Areme, 137, 138 

‘Arfaga, 5 

“Arfeg (Musilia arabica, Vel.; bushy sub- 
shrub with white branches, small leaves, 
and heads of scented yellow flowers), 3, 11, 
19, 24, 29, 35, 42568; 75, 101, 182, 186, 171 

“Arfega, K. (19), 5 

“Arib, 188, 227, 3238 

Al-‘Aride, 214 
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Al-Aris, Wadi, 306 

Al-‘Aris, Wadi, 306 

Aristida ciliata, Desf. See Sollejan 

Aristida obtusa, Del. See Slejla 

Aristida plumosa, L. See Nasi and Sobot 

Al-‘Ariz, Te‘es (110), 183 

Arkan (114), 78, 81, 85, 90 

Al-“Arktb (v11—12), 100, 102, 106 

Armam, 77 

Arnold, Thomas W., 304, 323 

Al-Arsan, Umm (q12), 141 

Arta (Calligonum comosum, L.; nearly leaf- 
less shrub with sealed branches, clusters of 
small flowers, and nut-shaped hairy fruit), 
OS Gee 15 19. 26s aun Omen pL OU seliaO, 
160, 178 

Al-Artawijjat, 46 

Al-Artawijjat, Gebw (m13), 12 

Al-Artawijje, 283; (o—p18), 160 

Artejjan (n14), 15 

Artemidorus, 308, 309 

Artemisia judaica, L. See Ba‘étrdn or “Abejtran 

Aruba (Arabia), 225 

Al-‘Arwa, 277 

Al-‘Arzijje (q—r11), 104, 140 

Al-A‘Sa’?, Majmtin ibn Kejs (627-8), 66, 227 

Al-Asabe® (q15), 75 

Asad, Beni, 39, 65, 66, 68, 70, 72, 73, 77, 81, 82, 
86, 90, 114, 158, 187, 192, 208, 209, 216—223, 230 

Asad ibn Huzejma, tribe, 218 

Asadi, member of the Beni Asad, 86 

Al-‘Asafir, Brejét (n18—19), 188, 207 

Al-AS‘ali, “Erz (q—r17—18), 26, 66, 67 

Al-‘Asam (113), 96 

‘Asansal (Colchicum Szovitzti, CAM.; herb 
with a brown scaled bulb and pink or white 
erocus-like flowers), 29, 178 

Al-‘ASsar (s7—8), 122 

“ASara (s20), 114 

Al-‘ASara (78), 117 

Al-‘Asejfirat (r—s13), 82 

‘Asem, 14 

Asfar (r14), 78 

Al-Asfar, 84 

Al-‘Asi (j20), 233 

Asia, 310, 312; 316, 317 

Asia Minor, 310 

Al-‘Asir, 248, 261, 268, 264, 266, 283, 284, 291, 
294, 296, 300, 302; recognizes protectorate of 
Eben Sa‘id, 300, 3802 

Asira, god, 226 

Al-Asjah (r—s19), 39, 41 

Al-ASjab (016), 21, 22 

Al-ASskar (r12—13), 96, 99 

Al-Aslaf (q15), 152 

Aslam, tribe of the Sammar (v17—q17—19—p20), 
81,335 435.455 465 66,10, 91, 167, Sle Lol Zo08 
women replace men, 191 

Aslami, member of the Aslam, 44, 45, 48 

Al-Asma‘i abu Sa‘id (‘Abdalmalek ibn Karib, 
d. 831), 65, 66, 68, 738; 78, 191, 222 

Asnuma, 108 

Asphodelus micranthus, Boiss. See Barwak 

Asphodelus pendulinus, Cos. Dur. See Barwak 

Al-Asrak (116), 66 

ASrawat, Kasr (or al-Kasr, r13—14), 152 
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Al-‘Asre (114), 85, 90 

“Assaf abu Tnén, head chief of the Sbé‘ tribe, 
275 

Al-“ASSAr, Brejét (018), 68, 161, 178, 207, 208, 
DRA CAEN 2A 

Assyrian kings, 308 

Assyrians, 306, 317 

Asteriscus graveolens, Forsk. See Nikd 

Astragalus Cahiricus, DC. See Iden al-hmdar 

Astragalus Forskahlei, Boiss. See Zetade 

Astragalus gyzensis, Del. See Kaf<a 

Astralagus Kofensis, Vel. See Kaf<a 

Astralagus radiatus, Ehnbg. See Kaf‘a 

Astralagus tenuirugis, Boiss. See Kaf‘a 

Astralagus tribuloides, DC. See Kaf<‘a 

Astralagus triradiatus, Bge. See Kaf‘a 

Astralagus tuberculatus, DC. See Kaf‘a 


Al-Aswad al-A‘rabi al-Randagani, al-Hasan 
ibn Ahmad abu Muhammad, 5 

Al-Aswad ibn al-Mundir IV (462—482), 83 

“Ata (or ‘Attin), family of the “Abde, 148 

Al-‘Atamin (119), 193 

Al-‘Atej, 90 

“Atejbe, 102, 268, 273, 276, 277, 280, 284, 288 

Al-Atib, 5 

“Atijje, Beni (m—n4—o5—p6), 8, 182 

“Atiwi, member of the Beni ‘Atijje, 8 

“Atiz, Habb (m13), 8 

“Atra, Nazjet (p13—14), 3, 15 

Al-Atrak (s17), 64 

Al-Atram (112), 82, 96 

Atriplex dimorphostegia, K. K. See Roregla 

Atriplex leucoclada, Boiss. See Rorol 

‘Attn (or ‘Ata), Al, 33 

Al-Atwa’ (015), 19, 154 

Al-‘Atwa’ (s14), 82 

Australia, contrast with Arabia, 315 

Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 315 

Al-“Aw&afi (019), 1838 

‘Awasi, Al, of the Weld Slejman, 95, 109, 138 

Al-‘Awazem, 169, 261 

Al-‘Awazil, Umm (m14), 8; (m18), 18, 189 

Al-Awéel, Te‘es (016), 21 

Al-‘Awd, 171 

Al-‘Awda (n11), 2 

“Awde abu Tajeh, chief of the Hwétat (d. 1925), 
8) 156," 252 

Al-“Awejjed (715), 66 

Al-‘Awémer, 90 

Al-“Awga (k20), 186 

Al-“Awga’ (p19), 26; (q11), 103, 189; s2°%b, 106 

“Awsan, 84 

Awear, 114 

Awl, 82 

“Awn ar-Rafik eben Muhammad eben “Abd- 
allah, Grand Sherif (1882—1905), 280 

“Awseg (Lycium arabicum, Schw.; dense 
thorny shrub with sweei reddish berries), 93 

Al-‘Azamijjat (710), 109—112, 115, 135 

Al-Azare® (k16—17), 14 

Al-‘Azejm, Seib, 65, 66, 219; settlement (s15), 
66 

Al-°Azér, 244, 260, 263, 278, 275, 286, 289, 293, 
298; district, 302 

Al-‘AzZer (s10), 111 


Al-Azhari, Muhammad ibn Ahmad abu Man- 
str (d. 980-1), 234 

Al-Azjak, 89 

Al-Azrak, Kasr (i5), 309 


Ba‘ara (s10), 108, 109 

Bab el-Mandeb, 307 

Babylon, palace of, 225 

Babylonia, 205, 225, 226, 237, 305—308, 311, 317 

Babylonian empire, 226; record, 226; temple, 
183 

Babylonians, 307 

Badbad, 130 

Al-Badda, Zel* (q8), 131 

Al-Baddak (021), 44, 170 

Ba‘étrdn (or ‘abejtran), 6 

Bagdad, 7, 35, 68; 84,202, 206, 211, 2135 220, 
934-236, 245, 261, 263, 264, 286, 291, 292: 
governor of, 260—264, 268; representative 
of Eben RaSid in, 255; vilayet of, 275 

Al-Bahbth (p11), 38, 140 

Al-Bahra, station near Mecea, 300 

Al-Bahrejn, 215, 273, 287, 297, 300, 308, 313 

Ba‘ite (q16), 72, 155 

Al-Ba‘ite, Gebw (q19), 27, 87 

Al-Bajdatan, 189 

Bajer, Kasr (j6—7), 4, 96 

Bajez, NAazel’s relative, 165, 182, 1838 

Bajust (in Barka), 83 

Bak‘a’? (q15—16), 5, 16, 22, 68, 72—74, 84, 152— 
156; 264,223 

Al-Baka‘, 5 

Al-Bakarat, 137, 1388 

Bakr (s14), 81 

Al-Bakra, 137 

Balha, SajeS’s sweetheart, 136 

Al-Banaja, Nawazi (ql1—12), 3, 140 

Banan, 82 

Al-Banane, 82 

Banat Kejn, 102 

Al-Bar (r18—14), 84, 90 

Al-Baram (s18), 82 

Baraz al Gerwan, 95 

Barbak Gilbah (m19), 189 

Baréet or Barét. See proper name 

Bard, 111, 116 

Al-Bardan, 111 

Barek, 233 

Bargas eben ‘Ardan, 31 

Barid, 111 

Al-Barijat (s10), 108 

Barit as-Samar (p8), 131 

Barka, in Africa, 83 

Barka, in ‘Oman, 7 

Al-Barka’ (79), 131 

Al-Barka, pass, 104 

Al-Barmaki, 231 

Al-Barra, 274 

Barrak, Al, 108 

Barras eben Twala, 33 

Al-Barrit, K. (i17), 14 

Al-Barsa (p12), 3, 140 

Bartan, 211, 212 

Barwak (Asphodelus micranthus, Boiss.; As- 
phodelus pendulinus. Cos. Dur; species of 
asphodel), 46, 121 
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Basal, 268 

Basbds (Dicyclophora caucaloides, Vel.; Di- 
cyclophora morphologica, Vel.; reddish 
annual of the parsley family), 46 

Basins surrounded by walls of crumbling 
stone, krajjat, 166 

Al-BaSir (r14—15), 77 

BaSir ibn Sa‘d, 116 

Al-Basita (119—20), 192, 198, 232 

Al-Basra, 3, 6, 39, 44, 76, 164, 171, 198, 199, 
PGS VE), UG CRB as, Ry Wa Dlse alaney 
260—264, 277, 279, 281, 285—287, 289, 292; 
province of, 276 

Al-Baten (p—q20), 26, 38, 39, 41, 48, 44, 166, 
177, 260, 293 

Al-Baten, depression, 191, 194 

Al-Baten, Gal (118—19—m20), 7, 170, 188, 
190—192, 198 

Al-Batha (116), 13 

Al-Batita (q15), 75 

Batn al-‘Akaba, 212 

Batn al-Ararr, 208 

Batn Tejmara’, 114 

Batra ummu Rgtim (q1l8—19), 37 

Al-Ba‘td, 66 

Al-Ba‘tida, 66, 218, 219 

Ba‘tr (r—s9), 111 

Ba‘tr, Temilet (ql4—15), 152 

Ba‘tir, Zelib, 114 

Al-Ba‘tza (116), 66, 219 

Bawlan, 218, 219 

Al-Bawlijjat (r11), 1389 

Baza (r11), 100, 102, 106 

Al-Baza (s8), 122, 127 

Al-Bdejje* (q17), 70 

Al-Bdene (r14), 79, 81, 84 

Bdtin (or Bedawne), tribe, 121 

Bdir, tribe, 165, 167—169, 178, 250, 284, 286 

Al-Bed* (p18), 27 

Al-Béd (q17), 69 

Al-Béda, 192, 218, 231, 23 

Bedadle (r17—18), 170 

Al-Bedaje‘, plain, 94; wells, 122 

Bedawne (or Bdtn), 121 

Bedouins despise settlers of Mecca and al- 
Medina, 126; disturb peace, 257; have to 
support mercenaries of Eben Rasid, 142; 
hospitable to repelled raiders, 134; know- 
ledge of tracks and footprints, 118; long 
for life in this world, 176; measure time 
by reference to migrations, 159, 160; mis- 
judge members of other tribes, 132; of the 
sandy desert restless in the mountains, 120; 
religion, 257; sons of ~ and of women from 
the settlements are good for nothing, 182 

Bedr al ‘Awagi, 103 

Bedr eben Sejf eben Ahmad, pretender at 
Maskat, 263 

Bedr eben Talal eben ‘Abdallah eben Rasid, 
242 

Al-Behim (rll), 104 

Bejt Resafa, 71 

Bekr ibn Wail, 169, 186, 191, 192 

Al-Bekri, 8, 65, 66, 68, 70, 77, 81, 82, 84, 90, 98, 
100, 102, 107, 111, 116, 130, 144, 157, 158, 168, 
187, 198; 200, 213, 218) 21957222, 229 5323 
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Al-Beladori, 2238, 3238 

Belhaven and Stenton, Lord (R.E.A. Hamil- 
ton), 328 

Beli, tribe (s4—7), 121, 126, 133, 294 

Al-Belka’, 264 

Al-Bellazijje, 81 

Belta, 90, 91 

Bel‘Gm (r19), 39 

Al-Benane (s13), 82 

Bender, chief of the Zmejl clan of the Taman, 
193 

Bender, Rigm (019), 186 

Bender eben Talal eben ‘Abdallah eben RaSid 
(d..1869), 157, 240—242 

Beni. See main part of personal proper name 

Beni Sahr, town in al-‘Asir, 294 

Al-Benn. See Al-Lben, Tu‘ts 

Berbers, 316 

Berkat al-Brétijje (p8), 181 

Berzan, district in Hajel, 22, 34, 56, 239, 240, 
253 

Al-Bésijje (120), 46 

Al-BeSsra (s12), 99 

Al-Béz (7138), 89, 92 

Al-Béza (j19—20), 192, 196, 218, 232 

Béza Netil (712), 32, 95—99, 103, 105, 144 

Al-Bézatén (k—117), 170, 198 

Bezi® eben SArejSer, governor of the Turkish 
district of Ne&d (1873—1874), 276 

Bhara Serhan (q15), 71, 75 

Al-Bhejre (r—s10), 108, 112 

Bigsad, Beni, 102 

Al-Bijazijje (p7—8), 131 

AJj-Bilad (Hajel), 83 

Al-Bild, 88 

Bird (G9 10)petit, 1125 ia 1G 7 

Bird ummu Ksejr (or Bird, r9—10), 111, 114, 182 

Birds: bustards, 9; habdri, 65; swallows, 40; 
umm sdlem, 10, 40 

Birket as-Sultan, 189 

Al-Birrit, 14 

Al-Birte (ql4—15), 149, 152 

Al-Bisr, 65 

Bisr ibn Abi Hazem, 144 

Bitan (or al-Bitan), 178, 187, 206—210, 212, 216, 
231. See also Butan 

Al-Bitanijje, 209 

Bitr, Naw4zi-l- (q18—19), 34—37 

Al-Biz, 93 

Bizz al-‘anz (Stapzlia, Sp.; species of cactus), 
92 

Al-Bkarat, Kwérat (710, r11), 110, 137 

Al-Bké‘e (s16), 66 

Al-Bkej‘a (110), 136 

Al-Bkerijje, 246, 281 

Al-Blalijje (713), 96 

Blechova, Anna, xiii 

Blunt, Lady Anne, 328 

Bnejje, Eben, 138 

Al-Bnejje, Tu‘ejs (ml11), 2, 6 

Bolan (s16), 66, 219 

Al-Bondari, 234 

Al-Bordadi (117), 18, 14 

Al-Bowbehi, Zelib (119), 192 

Al-Bowbehijje (q12), 146 

Al-Bowli, Radir (m14), § 
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Brassica Tournefortii, Gou. See Zahr 

Brazeh (r13), 92 

Al-Bredan (s12), 100 

Al-Brejber (i18), 14 

Brejé, Al, 33 

Brejéet or Brejét. See proper name 

Brejd eben Gindil, 168 

Brejda, 39, 40, 70, 145, 288, 248, 246, 259, 260, 
269, 278, 274, 277—282 

Brejs, Al, 32 

Al-Brejt, Mt. (s11), 100 

Al-Brejt, se%b, 81 

Brejz al-Ranam (n21), 171, 174 

British; 2455 2505 25150270, 273), 286, 2875 289, 
290, 292, 295; airplanes, 292, 297, 308, 317; 
Government, 289—2938; 296—3800; -Hegaz 
treaty of Umm al-Kura’ on January 1, 1916, 
295, 296; mandate, 310; protectorate, 286, 
287; subsidy, 290 

British Museum, London, Library, xili 

Brook of Egypt, 306 

Brukdén (Centaurea camelorum, Vel.; low 
bushy perennial with bristly bracts and 
yellowish flower-heads), 68, 101, 118 

Bsejjer Al MaSwi, 32 

Al-Bsejtin (s—r18), 64, 65 

Bsak (p21), 33, 44 

Al-Btane, Nazjet (018), 161, 178, 207, 216 

Btejjen eben ‘Arej‘er (d. 1777), 259 

Al-Btejjer, Habb (r19—20), 37 

Al-Btejn, Gal (s18—19), 38, 39 

Al-Btejn, Habra (r10), 118, 1382 

Al-Btéra, Nazjet (p17), 157 

Al-Btiin, division of the Zefir, 169 

Budge, E.A.W., and L.W. King, 306, 308, 328 

Buffonia multiceps, Decais. See Samma 

Al-Buhari, Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Is- 
ma‘il (810—870), 283 

Buhtur, valley in Aga, 90 

Buhtur, Beni, clan of the Tajj, 3, 4, 228 

Bujak, 211, 212 

Buk‘, 223 

Bulta, 91 

Al-Bamijjat (015—16), 12 

Bupleurum semicompositum, L. See Snejsle 

Burekhardt, J. L., 328 

Burkat al-“Ejarat, 137, 138 

Burma, 39 

Burman, Te‘es (p15—16), 155, 156 

Al-Butah, 221 

Butejna, 211 

Al-Butmijjat (e6), 318 

Butr, 164 

Al-Butr, 164 

Buwa‘a, 96 

Al-Buwéra (or al-Lakita), 149 

Buz, 224, 225 

Buzaha (or al-Buzaha), 81, 221—223 

Bwa? (s9), 117 

Al-Bwa‘a (r18), 82, 96 

Al-Bwejb (112), 82, 99; hill near al-‘Ewes, 75 

Al-Bwejb, Tenijjet, leading to al-‘Ewes, 75; 
leading to Mustagidda, 81 

Bwejt, Al, 167—169 

Al-Bwejtan (s18), 39 

Al-Bwejtat (113), 196 
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Bwejti, member of the Bwejt, 168 

Al-Bwéza (r10), 183 

Byzantine army, 312, 314, 315; border, 312; 
empire, 315; government, 317 

Byzantines, 178, 315, 317 

Byzantium, 317 

Al-Bzaha (r13), 81, 82, 84, 88, 90, 222--224 

Al-Bzejrijje, Fejzat (sl6—17), 64 


Ca‘balli (n20), 170 

Al-Cabd (or Cabd ad-Darb, p18), 157 

Cabd, Habari (121), 186 

Cabd, HaSm (m14), 8, 13 

Al-Cabd, Kart (121), 186 

Cabd ad-Darb (p18), 26 

Cabd al-Mejtan (q8), 26, 35 

Aé-Cabde, 263 

Caetani, Leone, 223, 304, 305, 308—317, 324 

Caf (j7), 296, 299 

Cain, son of Adam, 302 

Cajed ar-Razni, 33 

Calligonum comosum, L. See Arta 

Camels, borrowed by settlers, 70; endurance 
of the, 145; flesh without lard tough, 10; 
hoof tracks indicate origin, 104; killed by a 
SingsAri in honour of an individual, 180, 181; 
merchants (‘Akejl), 135, 136; origin of, 70; 
prosper on ‘arfeg, 35; purchased by the 
“Akejl, 185, 186; speed on long marches, 145; 
urine caught by women for hair wash, 88; 
young killed, 79, 80 

Camps, elliptical, 99 

Caravan buys protection, 197; fee levied on 
each camel, 196; hadra, going down to the 
Euphrates, 185; leading of a ~ important, 241 

Carmathians, 188, 217, 218, 230, 231 

Cartographical work, 97, 180 

Al-Catfe, 33 

Chad (110), 112 

Cedis (114), 84 

Cefente (r13), 96 

Cemetery near Radir al-Rzej, 108 

Al-Cémin (q13), 144 

Cenna‘, a guard in al-Hajjanijje, 22 

Centaurea arabica, Vel. See Mrdr 

Centaurea camelorum, Vel. See Brukdn 

Centaurea eryngioides, Lam. See Lahjat al- 
beden 

Centaurea Musili, Vel. See Mrar 

Central Powers, 249, 287 

Aé-Cerim (n21), 171—174 

Cetir, Al, 169 

Aé-Chafe (r16), 66, 144, 219, 240, 281 

Chaldean towns, 308 

Chaldeans, 307, 308 

Aé-Chejfijje (116), 66 

Chejl (Anchusa hispida, Forsk.; rough hairy 
annual with yellow flowers and root whick 
produces a stain), 1382 

Children, illegitimate, 253 

Chosroes II, Pervaz (589—218), 169 

Al-Cibritijjat, Kwérat (k18), 198 

Cidmaje, Abu, 202 

Al-Cih (712), 100 

Circassian governor of an-Negef, 202 

Al-Clab, 31 
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Colchicum Szovitsii, CAM. See ‘Asansal 

Columbia University, New York, Library, 
xiii 

Constantinople, 85, 42, 126, 249, 265, 269, 275, 
277, 280, 282, 283, 285, 290; ambassador of 
‘Abdarrahmén eben Sa‘Gd in, 244; dole 
in, 255; representative of Eben RaSsid in, 
251, e2b5 esultan vin, 267 

Convolvulus pilosellaefolius, Desr. See Sei* 

Convolvulus reticulatus, Choisy. See Rhama 

Corancez, L. A., 328 

Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, 226, 310, 
3138, 824 

Cox, Perey, British High Commissioner in 
Irak, 291—294 

Ctesiphon, 317 

Curzon of Kedleston, Earl George Nathaniel 
(1859—1925), 295 

Cyperus conglomeratus Rottb. See Messé* 

Cyprus, 299 


Ad-Dab*‘, 91 

Dabr, 90 

Dabra (Erodium glaucophyllum, Ait.; sub- 
shrub with basic leaves, thin branches, and 
small reddish flowers), 195 

Ad-Daffafijjat, Tuts (r9—10), 181, 182 

Dasis, hill, 4, 5 

Dastgs, NawA4zi, 4, 5 

Dahal al-Mrejsed (021), 170 

Dahal Zorrobi (121), 186 

Dahamée, tribe, (j16—20), 26, 273, 294 

Ad-Dabhan (s12), 82 

Ad-Dahi, 2, 5 

Dahil, Eben, plenipotentiary of Eben Rasid 
in Bagdad, 35 

Dahl MSejziz (117), 198 

Dahl aS-Sdad (117), 14 

Ad-Dahna, 3 

Dahnan, 218 

Daidan, 224 

Dajdans 235020 

Ad-Dalam, 272 

Dalbah (s9), 117 

Da‘lik al-mti (or da‘lik al-gemal; Scorzonera 
Musili, Vel.; perennial with long roots, 
dense white branches, and hairy heads of 
yellowish flowers), 11, 40, 75 

Damascus (e4—5), 1, 7, 68, 124, 125, 132, 183, 
138, 162, 168, 202, 229, 236, 242, 2438, 245, 289, 
293—295; governor of, 248, 266; represent- 
ative of Eben RaSid in, 248, 251, 255 

Danab ‘Asab, 146 

Ad-Danaba, 65 

Danabnab (Reseda alba, L.; Reseda arabica, 
Vel.; Oligomeris subulata, Delil; reseda- 
like plant, 182 

Danan (sll), 108 

Ad Dara (3), 18s (rld)s 755 e(sl2) 709 

Davraf (s14), 81. 

Darat al-Zalte (n16), 138 

Darb. See proper name 

Darem ibn Malek, Beni, 233 

Darer at-Tléi, 3 

Darig, 99 

Darma’, Beni, 91 
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Darrad, 82 

Dat al-“Ajn, 211 

Dat aS-Sih, 187 

David (or Da’td), Jewish armorer, 229 

Ad-DawaAser, Wadi, 261, 268, 305 

Dawis, Eben, ruling house of the Mtejr, 268 

Dawwas, Eben, ruling house at ar-Rijad, 258 

Ad-Dbejbijje, Kart (r11), 106, 138, 189 

Dead Sea, 317 

Death sentence rarely pronounced by Eben 
Rasid, 137 

Ad-Debab, 137 

Ad-Debabe (r14—15), 78 

Ad-Debabi, 85, 90 

Dedan, 224, 225 

Ad-Deffafat (q14), 152 

De Goeje, 324 

Ad-Dejm (114), 78 

Dejr Sa‘d, 4 

Depressions, haddlil, 166 

Derat (712), $2, 96,99 

Ad-Dére* (hills, r13), 77, 82, 84, 91; (Se%b, r14), 
77, 84, 85, 88 

Ad-Derfan, 31 

Ad-Der‘ijje, 258—268, 266, 267, 269, 270 

Ad-Der§S (r8), 117 

Despised tribes, 8 

Deverra chlorantha, Coss. See Korzi 

Dew, 838 

Dham (sl4—15), 66 

Dham eben DawwaAs, lord of ar-Rijad, 258, 259 

Ad-Dhana (018—19—p19—20), 25, 26, 41, 44, 
TS Seml G01 62. ut GO nln Ose Loe le Oh melo Asie 
214, 262 

Ad-Dhejm, Ab- (s10), 108, 111, 114 

Ad-Dheme (18), 117 

Dialect, differencies between Sammar and 
Rwala, 19 

Diarbekr, 7 

Ad-Dibe, 108 

Dicyclophora caucaloides, Vel. See Basbds 

Dicyclophora morphologica, Vel. See Basbds 

Dide (r19), 38, 39, 64, 162 

Ad-Dihén, 90 

Diodorus, 308, 309, 324 

Dilejm eben Barrak, 108 

Ad-Dlejmijjat, 171 

Ad-Dmejte, Gebw (n15), 18 

Dobbs, Henry, British High Commissioner in 
Irak, 295 

Dougherty, R. Ph., 226, 324 

Doughty, Ch. M., 328 

Ad-Drajje‘at (m14), 8 

Draw well, 150, 151 

Drej‘at (114), 78 

Drejb al-HAajef (120—21), 186 

Ad-Drejf (q13—14), 147 

Ad-Drejfi, 91 

Ad-Drejge (r13), 89 

Ad-Drejhmijje, 263 

Ad-Drejje‘at (s10), 111 

Drejjem eben Barrak, 202 

Drema near ad-Der‘ijje, 269 

Ad-Drérat, clan of the Abde of the Sammar, 
BUA, Bile | AY 

Du al-E‘Sas, 77 
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Du-l-Far‘, 91 

Du Husam, 212, 213 

Du Husum, 198 

Du Kar, 169, 199, 217, 236 

Du Karrit, 191 

Du al-Kassa, in the two ranges of the Tajj, 
82; at al-Medina, 90, 221, 222 

Du Kihaf, 144 

Du Tulth, 191 

Du Urul, 102 

Duba‘a, 84 

Dubjan, tribe, 84, 111, 221 

Ad-Did, Ab- (s19), 389, 59, 273 

Dugejn eben ‘Arej‘er, lord of al-Hasa, 258 

Dthi eben Tnejjan, 9 

Ad-Duhtl (p19), 26 

Dulkman (118), 82, 96 

Du‘ma, 91 

Dima (or Dimat al-Gandalijje), 4, 240 

Dimat al-Gandal, 4, 79, 90, 228 

Diaimat al-Gandalijje (m11), 1, 4, 15, 144, 149, 
240, 247 

Duran, 209 

Durman, 12, 50 

Durmi, Eben, ruling house of the Durman 
of the Rwala, 182, 133 

Durum, Nawazi-d- (018—19), 161, 164, 177, 178 

Ad-Duwég‘e, 215 

Dwamiz, 108 

Dwejban (ql6—17), 69 

Ad-Dwejban (sl10), 111 

Dwejbe, Beni, 137 

Ad-Dwejdat, (116), 18 


“Ebéi eben Razal, 32 

Eben. See main part of personal proper name 

Eben Sallal, Ri® (p—ql14), 152 

Eben Zel‘an, Habra (m16—17), 18 

Ebha, 291, 298, 294; province of, 301, 302 

Echinops ceratophorus, Boiss. See Harsaf 
and Hasir 

Echium longifolium, Vel. See Fniin 

Al-‘Edejb (s8), 123 

“Edle, Umm (112), 99 

‘Edlén, Umm (q18), 93, 146 

“‘Edma, Habra (s12), 100 

Edne (s16), 65, 219 

Edom, 225, 226 

Edomites, 224 

Al-°Edwa’ (r15), 66, 76—78, 83, 144, 261 

Ega’ (q—r18—14), 9, 32, 38, 58, 60, 68, 77, 79, 
80, 82—85, 87—91, 98—98, 108, 104, 110, 138, 
140, 144, 146—149, 217, 223, 236—238, 242, 
250, 261, 318 

Al-Egban, Umm (s9), 117 

Al-SEgéli (020—21), 44, 170 

“Esl, Beni, 169, 171, 2386 

Egypt, 225, 237, 238, 266, 267, 269—278, 304, 
306, 80%, oil, SIT 

Egyptian garrisons, 239; troops, 238, 268, 269, 
PAE PAT GE 

Egyptians, 238, 240, 268, 290, 316 

Al-Ehfen (s14), 81 

Ehwan, 46, 288, 288—292, 294—298, 303, 304; 
doctrine, 289 

“Ejade eben ‘Abiée, 3 
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“Ejade eben SAjd, 33 

‘Ejadet al-Zibli, 31 

“Ekab eben ‘Egel (1916—1920), 32, 137, 163, 250, 
251 

Eké‘es (r12), 98 

“Ekrima, Beni, 192 

Al-‘Ela’ (s8), 56, 62, 63, 70, 84, 94, 95, 104, 
121—127, 129, 188, 140, 152, 162, 164, 224, 294, 
296 

‘Elak, chief of the Beni Selame, 197 

Al-‘Elawijje, inhabitants of al-‘Ela’, 123 

Al-‘Elb, Hazm (q15), 74, 154 

‘Blejjan, Al, 33 

“Elejm as-Sa‘ad (012), 2, 4, 5 

“Elejm az-Zuma’ (012), 2, 4 

Al-‘Elem, 89, 98 

Elijah of Nisibis, 205, 214, 324 

Elkréz (English), 180 

Al-‘Elaéijje (n17), 160, 161, 180 

“Elw Hefa’ (s8), 117, 122 

“Emarat al-Asadi, 221 

Emex spinosus, L. See Humbejz 

Al-Emir, Kart (15), 74 

Al-Emrani, Abu-l-Hasan al-Haw4arezmi (fl. 
1145) 213 

Al-“Emiir, 32 

Al-‘Enab, 65 

‘Enaza, Gebel (h10), 293 

English, 34, 42, 180. See also British 

Enver Pasha, 42, 50, 51, 55, 56, 105, 126 

Erbijjdu (Anthemis arabica, Vel.; herb like 
our camomile), 132 

Ereh, 226 

‘Ernan (r10—11), 104, 106—109, 137, 1388 

“Erne (1138), 96 

Erodium glaucophyllum, Ait. See Dabra 

Erodium laciniatuin, Cav. See Rakma 

Erosion, 75; peculiar landforms due to, 
1002 

°Ers, 171 

Hrtabet at-Truba, 25 

Erucaria Aegiceras, I. G. See Sikkdra 

Hrucaria aleppica, Gaernt. See Jasth 

°‘Erz. See proper name 

“Hrz (Prosopis Stephaniana, W.; mimosaceous 
shrub with bipinnate leaves and spikes of 
small flowers), 188 

Al-‘Erzijje, 84, 91, 147, 148 

Al-Hsahem (s8—9), 117—119 

Esarhaddon (681-—669 B.C.), 306, 307 

“Es“ase (113), 84, 88 

Al-Eséheb (q12), 144 

Al-Eséhed (s7), 122 

Al-ESéZer, Gebw (015), 18--20 

Al-‘ESS (114), 77, 78, 81, 86 

Etel (species of tamarisk; tree with needle- 
shaped leaves), 2, 98—95, 146, 150, 198 

Ethiopia, 307 

“Etman, Eben, chief of al-Gfejfe, 96 

“Etman, Habra (r9), 114, 182 

Euphorbia cornuta, Pers. See Razzdle 

Euphrates, 7, 9, 14, 17, 174, 180, 185, 188, 193, 
196, 198,202; 210, 211,231, 232, 241, 242, 250, 
252, 262, 279, 284, 292, 295, 297, 305, 308, 311, 
317 

Europe, 16, 304, 308 
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European War, 249. See also World War 
Europeans, 304 

Euting, J., 328 

Al-“Ewes, 74, 75; (n17), 18 

Al-‘Ewes, Kasr (q15), 75 

Al-‘Ezijje, “Ajn and Kasr (120), 200 


Fadak, 90, 227, 228 

Fagonia Bruguieri, DC. See Gamba 

Fagonia myriacantha, Boiss. See Gamba 

Fahad eben Fawwaz, 33 

Fahad eben Haddal (d. 1927), 281, 282, 292 

Fahad eben Rabi‘a, 149 

Fahad eben Tnejjan, 138, 31, 49, 60, 61, 63, 70, 
112, 118, 156, 163, 164, 176—182 

Al-Fahami, Tu‘ejs (m11), 2 

Fahhad al-Kfé‘%i, 147 

Al-Fahre, Fejzat and Klejjeb (n20), 176 

Fahri Pasha, governor of al-Basra, 281 

Fajed eben Rejfi, 156 

Fajez eben Halil, 33 

Falcons, 9 

Faleh eben N@ser eben Sa‘dtin, 276 

Fals, 78 

Al-Far‘ (q14), 84, 90, 91, 148; district, 261 

Al-Faradesg, 221 

Al-Farari, 192 

Farat (r12), 82, 96 

Al-Farawi (q8), 181 

Farde, 77, 140 

Fardet an-Nazim (q12), 100, 101, 141 

Fardet a&-Semiis (q12), 100, 101, 140, 144 

Al-Fare‘i (813), 82, 101 

Fares eben Fahad eben Sa‘lan, 29, 109, 110 

Farha (qi1l), 189, 140 

Farhan, Kasr 4l, district of Gubba, 3 

Farhan eben Sa‘ejjed, 32 

Farhan eben Sa‘td, 258 

Farhan al-Idi, head chief of the Ajde, 294 

Farhad, Hazm (q—r15), 75 

Farir, Beni, 91 

Al-Farrag (019), 182 

Farras, Eben, 33 

Al-Farsad, Abrak (k18), 1938 

Fatk, 79 

Al-Faware‘, 101 

Faz‘a (m16—17), 18 

Fazli, Al, 32 

Al-Fazr of the Salt clan, 14 

Fedara, Al, 31, 32 

Fegr (s16), 65, 219 

Fejd (r15), 4, 16, 29, 65, 66, 68, 76, 77, 81, 33, 
84, 90, 114, 116, 140, 187, 191, 206, 208—211, 
Pa DANSON SID PASS AN) 

Fejhan (n18), 7, 18, 161, 180, 191 

Fejhan eben Hadar, commander of the 
“Atejbe, 277 

Al-Fejlijje, residence of the lord of al-Mu- 
hammara, 293 

Fejsal eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben ‘Abdarrahman 
eben Sa‘tid, 290 

Fejsal eben Sultan eben DawiS, head chief 
of the Mtejr, 252, 289—293, 295, 298 

Fejsal eben Hmid eben ‘Obejd eben RaSid, 
BA OD pl (Os LOU cag 240 
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Fejsal eben Husejn eben ‘Ali, king of Irak, 
251—253, 291, 292, 294—296 

Fejsal eben Sa‘faid eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘dd, 
268, 269 

Fejsal eben Turki, lord of Maskat (1888—1913), 
283 

Fejsal eben Turki eben Sa‘td (1848—1865), 
237—240, 248, 271—275, 284 

Fejsal eben Watban eben Dawis8, 268, 271, 272 

Fejzat. See proper name 

Bele 222,228 

Al-FellGge (£19), 292 

Ferid, Sherif, 126 

Tec GEN, IB Wel, WS otoy,: Gal 

Fezara, Beni, 3—5, 82, 84, 98, 99, 101, 102, 108, 
IMO AA 76 a2, 

Fezir, Eben, ruling house of the Fukara’, 105 

Al-Fhede (k19), 286; (116), 65 

Fhejd eben ‘Omejm, 32 

Fiha at Tejma, 229 

Finati, G., 328 

Firs (scented shrub resembling wormwood), 122 

Flej& aS-SemAli, 171 

Flak, plural of Felk. See proper name 

Fnejdel, Eben, 94 

Fnin (or éhejl, Echiwm longifolium, Vel.; 
hairy and pricky annual with upright blue 
spikes and blue dye), 58 

Food from dates and ba‘étrdn, 6; from dates 
and semh, 6 

Fowzan as-Sabek, al-Hags, consul of Eben 
Sa‘ad at Damascus, 293 

Fox, 64 

Frans, 54 

Al-Frede, 383 

Frejh eben Hamrtn, 95 

Frejhid, Al, 33 

French in Syria, 298, 299 

Frost, 6 

Al-Fritzijje (s12), 100 

Al-Fukara’, clan of the Weld “Ali, 115, 132 

Fuls, idol, 16 

Al-Fwara, 282 

Al-Fwéle® (p19—20), 26; (q16), 74 

Fzejl, Al, 95 


Al-Ga‘ab (r12), 100, 101 

Ga‘ada, Beni, 102 

Ga‘afar, Al (or al-Ga‘afra of the Rabi‘ijje of 
the ‘Abde), 40, 73 

Al-Ga‘afra of the Rabi‘ijje, 33, 40, 144, 167, 237, 
238, 250; division of the Weld Slejman, 95, 96, 

Al-Ga‘ara (er Abu Shér), 188 [103 

Gabalaj Zerad, 214 

Gaber eben Mubarek eben Sabbah, lord of al- 
Kwejt (d. 1917), 287, 288 

Gaber ibn Hurej§, 84 

Gabr, Eben, 81 

Al-Gabrijje (p17), 157 

Gadid, 92 

Gadila, clan of the Asad, 219 

Gadila, Beni, clan of the Tajj, 78, 74, 221, 222, 

Gadima, Beni, 68, 77, 82, 96 

Al-Ga‘éfnijje (q14), 149, 152, 154 

Al-Ga‘ejbe (112), 100 
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Ga‘far, Birket, 216 

Ga‘far, Umm, rain pond, 235 

Ga‘far ibn Abi Ga‘far al-Manstr, 235 

Gafna (resembling ‘arfeg, but with scaled 
branches), 42, 75, 100 

Al-Gafr (13), 78; (or Gafr ‘Aneze), 99 

Gafr ‘Aneze, 99, 112, 116, 129 

Gal. See proper name 

Al-Ga‘la (s19), 39 

Al-Galha’, 206, 207, 210, 235 

Galium sinaicum, Deeais. See Gamd 

Gallal, 5 

Gamal, ‘Ajn, 199 

Gamba (Fagonia Bruguieri, DC.; Fagonia 
myriacantha, Boiss.; low, spiny perennial 
with many branches), 75, 86, 132 

Gamd (Galium sinaicum, Decais; 
species of bedstraw), 86 

Gamil (lover in the fairy tales), 211 

Gamil ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Omar al-‘Udri (d. 
701), 228 

Al-Gannén, 72—75, 78 

Al-Ga‘ra (s15), 66 

Garallah eben Sanabel, 95 

Garar, 90 

Al-Garba’ (or Al Garba’), 32, 94 

Garden of Eden, 305 

Gardens: al-‘Ela, 123, 125; al-Getamijje 150; 
al-Kasr, 86; al-Kfar, 84; Ralrala, 148; at- 
Twejje, 146 

Gared welad Gelad, 31 

Garir ibn ‘Atijje ibn al-Hatafa (d. 728-9), 18, 
111, 191 

Garkak, 93, 94 

Garm, Beni, 77, 93, 96, 140 

Ga, 218 

Gasem ebe-r-Rahis, 31 

Al-Gasm (q14—15), 152 

Al-Gatgate, 219 

Gaw. See proper name 

Al-Gaw (q13—14), 90, 91; (r6), 184 

Gawha’ (m20), 171, 186, 212 

Al-Gawnén (j18), 13 

Gaww, 91 

Al-Gaz‘, 84 

Al-Gaz*, 89 

Gaza, 306 

Gazelles, flesh eaten, 6; hunted by Slejb, 9, 
10; hunted by wolf, 5, 6 

Al-Gazje, 90 

Al-Ghe? (q19), 28, 37, 40, 41, 178i 

Al-Ghejl, 24; (p17—18), 22, 25—27, 157 

Al-Gbele (017), 21, 23, 24 

Al-Gbéle (016), 21, 23—25 

Al-Ghele, Temilt (or at-Temile, 017), 24 

Al-Gdejje, 89 ? 

Al-Geba’, 90 

Al-Geba’, Gebw (n14), 12, 15 

Geba’ aS-Sihme. See AS-Sihme, Geba’ 

Gebar (113), 89, 92 

Gebelt a3-Serzijje (r7—8), 117 

Gebw. See proper name 

Ged‘an (q17—18), 26 

Gedi, Al, 33 

Al-Gedid (q—r18), 92; (r14), 77, 81 
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Al-Gehra near al-Kwejt, 260, 262 

Gel‘ad as-Slejb (n17), 18, 180 

Gelaladdowle Malek Shah. See Malek Shah 

Gelil (low bushy herb with spikelets), 75 

Al-Gel‘idijje (019), 44 

Al-Gel‘adijje, Darb (n—m21), 166, 167, 175, 176 

Gelwi eben Turki eben Sa‘fid, 272, 273 

Al-Gemagem, Gaw umm (s20), 47 

Al-Gema‘ijje, Fejzat (j17—18), 196, 198 

Al-Gemal, Tarab (p19), 28, 29 

Gemaladdin abu Ga‘far, vizier of Kotbaddin 
Mawdid, 219 

Al-Genab, 107, 108, 116 

Al-Genede, 32 

Genesis, Book, of, 224 

George V of Great Britain, 290 

Ger‘® ad-Dib (11), 106, 139, 140 

Ger’ ad-Drejbsi (q13), 146, 147 

Ger Razi (q18), 34, 35 

Ger® at-Twéle® (p20), 161 

Al-Ger‘a, 202 

Al-Geraba, 33 

Gerad (Gymnocarpon fruticosum, Pers.; 
subshrub with white branches, narrow 
leaves, and small balls of flowers), 42, 100, 

Al-Gerad, NawAzi (p12—13), 3 

Al-Gerawi (m11), 2, 79, 137 

Gerdan, Al, 32 

Al-Gerdan, Habb (n14), 8, 10, 12, 15 

Al-Gerdijjat (n13—14), 12 

Al-Geri8, Tell (q8), 131 

Al-Gerrah, 93, 94 

Gerrhaeans, 307 

Gerth eben Hazim, 31 

Al-GeSwe, 90 

Al-Getamijje (q14), 136, 149—151, 153, 155, 252 

Al-Getjate (q16), 68, 72, 156, 219 

Al-Getim (113), 98 

Al-Gezire, 26 

Gezza‘ ab-ar-Rwejs, 33 

Al-Gfejfe (113), 96, 100 

Al-Gham, Habb (q21), 44 

Al-Ghara (s9), 111, 114—116 

Ghassanians, 114, 227; kings, 83, 313; state, 
812; 317 

Al-Ghejra (113), 96 

Al-Ghej8, 33 

Al-Gibb (115), 77 

Al-Gibb, Mt., 78 

Gibrin, Eben, 61, 284 

Al-Gidd, Ab- (n17), 18 

Gidran, 89 . 

Al-Gijarin, 169 

Al-Gildijje, Zel® -(q15), 71, 72, 74,075, 78, -104, 
112, 153, 156, 219 

Al-Gilf (q14—15), 79, 148, 152, 153 

Al-Gill (k19), 198, 236 

Al-Girfan, Ab- (p19), 26 

Girgir (of the Rwala, or Shis of the Sammar; 
Senecio Decaisne, DC.; groundsel-like plant), 
25 

Girgir (of the Sammar, or riglet al-rurdb of 
the Rwala; Senecio coronopifolius, Desf.; 
herb with alternate leaves, white hairy heads, 
and small flowers), 24, 101 
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Al-Girtmi (s16), 65 

Al-Girtmi, Kart (i19), 18, 197, 198 

Gisan (r15), 78, 79 

Al-Gi8S (q12), 141 

Al-Giwa’, 99 

Glaucium arabicum, Fres. See Na°man 

Al-Gleda’, 108 

Gieichen, A. Edward W., xi 

Al-Glé‘id, Kart (117), 18, 14 

Al-Glejde, 171 

Al-Glejmid, 89 

Al-Gmejdat (r—s16), 65 

Al-Gmejma, ‘ErZ (r11), 104, 106, 146 

Al-Gnadal (114), 78 

Gnejje, Tu‘’ejs ummu (015), 19 

Al-Gowf (m1), 1, 2, 6,7, 10,-48—50, 54, 79, 
110, 132, 133, 186, 187, 149, 163, 223, 238-240, 
242, 243, 247—252, 261, 264, 289, 292, 295, 296, 
299, 301, 305, 319 

Al-Grajba (m19—n20—o021), 44, 160, 164, 166, 
170, 175, 177, 186 

Grajda (q8), 131, 229 

Great Britain, 245, 249, 263, 274, 285, 287, 290, 
291, 295—300, 303 

Greek officials, 316 

Greeks, 316 

Greeting returned assures safety, 118, 119 

Al-Grejbe (720), 48, 45 

Grejf, Habb ummu (r20), 30, 34, 41, 44, 46, 53 

Grejf, Ummu (r20), 44, 46, 249 

Al-Grejsi (m18), 189, 207 

Greyhounds, 9; dog bred of » and a common 
bitch good for nothing, 182 

Al-Gruma (113), 82, 96 

Guarmani, C., 328 

Al-Gaba (m11—112), 4 

Al-Gubabat, 169 

Gubar, 116 

Gubb, 169 

Al-Gubb, 77 

Gubb Duhejne (e138), 145 

Gubba (p13), 2, 8, 15, 16, 144, 149, 182, 238 

Gubejb, 91 

Gubejl, district, 287, 302 

Al-Gubejl, mountain near Fejd, 219 

Al-Giide, 274 

Gudea, lord of Lagash (ce. 2600 B.C.), 307 

Gudijjat, 96 

Gufrat a’-Subeée. See A&-Subeée 

Al-Guhfa, Gal, 37, 39 

Al-Guhfa, Habb (p17—18), 25—28, 84, 35, 37, 
88, 41, 42, 45, 154, 157, 158 

Guidipl; 71 

Guldijje, 218, 219 

Al-Gull, 236 

Al-Gumejma (m18—19), 189, 207, 254 

Gurad, 218, 219 

Al-Gurawi, 79 

Al-Gurejsi, 190, 206, 207 

Gurtum, 65 

Gisijje, 15, 16 

Al-GiiSijje, 16 

Al-Guwej, 195, 232, 234 

Guwejn, Beni, 228, 229 

Gwad abu ‘Ali al-‘Ani, 8, 9 

Gwej RaSid (r—s13), 82 
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Gwejl at-Tubejz, 177 

Al-Gwéz‘e (q14), 149 

Gymnocarpon fruticosum, Pers. See Gerad 
Gypsum, 167 


Habalaj Zertd, 214 

Habari, plural of Habra. See proper name 

HabaSsa’, Mount, 65 

Habb. See proper name 

Al-Habb, settlement in al-Kasim, 39 

Al-Habib (19), 182 

Habib eben Sened, 32 

Al-Habijje, Habra (k19—20), 196, 288 

Al-Habir (in ad-Dhana), 214, 215, 217; (in Hazb 
al-Hamar), 117, (s9), 114 

Habra. See proper name 

Al-Habra, 233 

Habt (or Dimat al-Gandal), 4 

Al-Habtr, 264, 308 

Hadad, 224 

Hadak Rs&s abu Sowr. See Rsas abu Sowr 

Al-Hadd (m17), 18 

Hadda, station between Jidda and Mecca, 299 

Haddal, Eben, ruling house of the “Amarat, 259 

Al-Hadita (d16—17), 231 

Al-Hadize (r12), 99 

Al-Hafa’ir, 77 

Al-Hafar, 246; (m13—14), 15 

Hafar al-“Atak, 262 

Al-HafaZe, clan united with the Razalat, 199; 
tribe, 231 

Al-Hafazijje (714), 79 

Hafez (714), 78 

Haffan, 189, 212 

Al-Haffanijje, 154 

Hafijje, 199, 200 

Al-Hafir (018), 8, 15 

Al-Hafira (s12), 100 

Al-Hafira, Tenijjet (r18), 96 

Al-Hafire (p14), 153 

Al-Hafr, 44 

Hafir (Schismus arabicus, Nees; Schismu 
calycinus, L.; an oat-like grass with dense 
stalks), 171 

Al-Hager, 77, 111, 259 

Hager, Beni, 273 

Hagssas eben Mirmi8S, 146 

Hassi Halfa, 2, 84, 211, 212, 215, 220, 229, 324 

Al-Hagibe, Nawazi (p15), 153, 154 

Al-Hagm, Nazjet (p13—14), 3, 15 

Hajbar, 82, 95, 116, 227, 228, 240, 247, 263, 288, 
296 

Al-Hajdari, 329 

Hajel (q14), 2, 18, 22, 26, 27, 34, 61, 66, 69, 79, 
80, 88—86, 90, 105, 148, 144, 149, 152, 154, 175, 
186, 237 — 258, 272; 274, 275, 277-2815 300; 
desert, 88; valley, 81, 88, 84, 152, 153 

Al-Hajel, 83 

Hajer as-Sbé°, 271 

Al-Hajet, 91 

Al-Hajet, 296 

Al-Hajj (s9), 117, 118 

Hajja, 91 

Al-Hajjanijje (016), 15, 16, 18, 21—25, 46, 69, 
144 

Al-Hajjanijje, Te‘es, 21 
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Hajrallah at-Tamimi, 78 

Al-Hajtam, 190 

Al-Hajtaman, 210, 211 

Al-Hajza (r10), 1388 

Hajzan (q10), 1838 

Hakl in Aga’, 91 

Al-Hakw, 193 

Hala’, 71 

Halaf (or Karl Waldmann), 1, 68, 104, 188, 
185 

Halaf, Eben, 33 

Halaf 4l Iden, 109, 110 

Halaf al-Kfé‘i, 3 

Al-Halajez, (k18), 192 

Halajez a’-Swejme (m15), 13 

Halal, 5 

Haled, Beni, 169, 259—262, 270, 273, 275, 285, 
288 

Haled eben Lewi, lord of Truba, 297 

Haled eben Sa‘tid (1837), 288, 272 

Haled ibn al-Walid, 81, 82, 221—223 

Al-Halfan (s19), 114, 115 

Hali, 266 

Halife, Eben, ruling house in al-Bahrejn, 274 

Al-Halifijje (017), 12 

Halil, Al, 33 

Al-Halize (q11—12), 140 

Al-Hall, desert, 28, 168 

Al-Hall, Darb (r19), 2, 5, 144, 149, 180 

Hall al-Harime, 41 

Hall Line, 38 

Al-Halla, 219 

Al-Hallijjat (p15), 55 

Haléla (Leontodon autumnalis, L.; fall dan- 
delion), 53 

Haloxylon articulatum, Cav. See Hamg and 
Rimt 

Hama’ (b5), 295 

Al-Hamad (d9—e9—f—il10), 6 

Hamad eben Swé‘er, 237 

Hamadan, 178 

Al-Hamade, 277 

Hamala, 114 

Al-Hamam (q9), 181 

Al-Hamamijat (m11—12), 2 

Al-Hamar. Sez Hazb al-Hamar 

Hamédt (Lithospermum callosum, Vahl.; 
hairy perennial with prickly leaves and 
blue flowers), 6, 11, 16, 17, 19, 178 

Hamd, 5. See also Hamz 

Hamad as-Sabil, 215 

Hamdan, clan, 220 

Al-Hamdani, 208, 209, 228, 324 

Hamde, Sik al, 131 

Al-Hamdijje, 47 

Hamed, Brejéet (018), 179, 207, 283 

Al-Hamedi, Barét (119), 198, 207 

Al-Hamer, 81 

Hamer, ‘Erz, 147 

Hamid, Abu (i119), 200 

Al-Hamir (n19), 186; (710), 1338 

Al-Hamisijje, 250 

Al-Hamje (114), 85, 90 

Al-Hammam (j20), 196, 233 

Hammam Sa‘d, 233 

Al-Hammatijjat (017), 12 
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Al-Hamme, 124 

Hamra? (Pennisetum ciliare, Lnk.; a species 
of fountain grass with reddish spikes), 75, 
79, 116, 170 

Hamra, in Ega’, 146 

Al-Hamra’ (q10), 188; (r15—16), 66 

Al-Hamra, Brejéet (018—19), 179 

Al-Hamra, Kart (m18), 190 

Hamra Fejd (r15—16), 75 

Al-Hamrijje (114), 78, 81 

Hamrtn, 95 

Al-Hamsan, 31 

Hamsat, Abu (i119), 198, 200 

Hamsis (Rumex lacerus, Balb.; kind of sorrel), 
29, 40, 118 

Hamz (of the Sammar, or rimt of the Rwala; 
Haloxylon articulatum, Cav.; large bush 
with needle-shaped leaves and spikes of 
small whitish flowers), 29 

Al-Hanadel, 39 

Al-Hanader, Mt. (ql1—12), 140 

Al-Hanakijje, 261, 268, 282 

Al-Hanani (k20), 186 

Hanbalites, 265 

Al-Hanefijje, Nazjet (012), 8 

Hanekin, 169 

Al-Hanijje (v15), 76, 77 

Al-Hannatén (017), 24 

Al-Har (714), 78 

Al-Harab, Barét (k19—20), 194, 196, 233 

Al-Harabde, 32 

Al-Harajek, 78 

Al-Haram (s11), 108, 109 

Haram in Mecca, 228 

Al-Haranek, 68, 73 

Harb, tribe, 59, 67, 99, 102, 116, 289, 266, 268, 
277, 280, 284, 288 

Al-Harbaka, Kart (n21), 170, 174 

Al-Haret ibn Abi Sammir, the Ghassanian, 
(ec. 450), 227 

Al-Haret ibn Ta‘laba, Beni, of the Asad, 65, 
214, 218 

Al-Haret ibn Zalem, 227 

Al-Harg&, district, 261, 262, 274, 276, 278 

Al-Harigijje, Fejzat (119—20), 186, 192 

Harik, 84 

Al-Hariz (714), 78, 34 

Harka, Abu, 182 

Harlots, 85 

Harm (Zygophyllum simplex, L.; kind of bean 
caper), 79 

Al-Harma (021), 44, 170, 172 

Harra Lajla, 101, 111 

Harra Ten&n (s11), 97, 101, 108 

Harran, 308 

Harsaf (Echinops ceratophorus, Boiss.; tall 
thistle with white hairy leaves and large 
heads of bluish flowers), 11 

Al-HarSe (k20—-21), 186 

Harun ar-Rashid ibn al-Mahdi (786—809), 19), 
206, 215, 216, 235 

Al-Hasa’, 51, 248, 244, 248, 258—262, 268, 270, 
272—277, 283, 285—289, 301, 319; province of, 
301, 302 

Al-HaSab (q18), 146 

Al-Hasaé, Habb (p17), 157 
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Hasak (Medicago Aschersoniana, Urb.; Me- 
dicago laciniata, All.; clover-like annual 
with spiny fruits), 58 

Al-Hasan, 110 

Hasan al (or eben) Muhanna, lord of Brejda, 
248, 241, 22092280 

Hasan eben Habtallah, lord of Negsran, 259 

Hasan ibn “Ali ibn Abi Taleb, descendants of, 
266 

Hasan al-MuSejjeh, chief of al-Kasr, 86 

Al-Hasani, Kart (sl1), 100 

Al-Hasanijje (q14), 152 

Hasat ad-Dabb (s8), 117 

Hasat al-Kanis (q8), 131 

HaSem ealiphs, 208 

HaSim, Nazjet umm (p16—17), 24 

HaSim, Umm, 124; (n21), 171, 172 

Al-HaSimijjat, Naw4zi and Tu‘ts (p17), 24, 
15 

Al-HaSimijje, 214 

Hasir (Echinops ceratophorus, Boiss.; hairy 
thistle), 100 

Hasis (dry annuals), 6 

Hasm. See proper name 

Hasme (subshrub resembling ‘arfeg), 20, 24 

Al-HaSme (016), 18 

Al-HasSme (p18), 26, 27 

Al-HaSme (q16—17), 69 

Al-Hasne, NAazjet (m12), 6 

Al-Hasra (ql5), 75, 154 

Al-Hasra, Abrak, 154 

Al-Hassasa, 14 

Hatem, kin of the Tajj, 16 

Hatem at-T4’i, 82, 83, 96, 324 

Hatife, Nawazi-l- (p20), 44, 161 

Al-Hattal (p18), 26 

Hattan, Habra-l- (p19), 26 

Al-Hawabi, 39 

Hawddan (Picris radicata, Forsk.; bushy an- 
nual with hairy flower stalks and heads of 
yellow scented flowers), 29, 40, 58, 118, 182, 
Orel 

Al-Hawe (s15), 65 

Hawha’, 211, 212 

Hawila, 307 

Al-Hawla (r9—10), 1381, 182 


Hawran, G. (g—h5—6), 4, 63, 96, 114, 229, 243, 
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Hawran, Wadi (e14), 305 
Al-Hawsa, 8 
HawSan (113), 89 
Hawta, 272 


Hawwa (or al-Hawwa), 65 

Haza‘el, tribe near an-Negef, 231 

Al-azajeb, (710), 109, 110 

Haz‘al Khan, lord of al-Muhammara, 291 

Al-Hazar, 39 

Al-Hazb, 114—118, 120—122 

Hazb al-Bajaz, 117 

Hazb al-Hamar, 114, 117 

Al-Hazemi, Muhammad ibn Misa abu Bekr, 
(d. 1188-9), 96, 97, 198, 236 

Hazim, Al, 3 

Hazimt al-Wassas. See Al-WaSSaS (k20) 

Hazm. See proper name ; 

Al-Hazm, 177 
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Al-Hazn (113), 82, 89, 96 

AUSHayn elon tileml Sim LOM Looe aoe 

Hazn Beni Ga‘de of the Rabi‘a, 191 

Hazn Beni Jarba‘, 191, 192 

Hazn Beni Radera, 191 

Al-Hazra (p18), 27, 38, 69, 157, 179 

Hazza‘, sherif, commander under King Hu- 
sejn, 294 

Hazza‘, Rigm (n15—16), 138 

Hazza° eben ‘Eka&b eben Swét, 167, 168 

Hbejra Rhajje (q16), 69 

Al-Hbatb, 3 

Hbtb abu Shama (110), 183 

Hbtb ‘Erzan (ql1l1), 1389 

Al-Hdar, 65 

Al-Hdejban (r13—14), 78 

Al-Hdejje, Kasr, 39 

Al-Hdeke (021), 44, 170 

Heat, unbearable, 109 

Al-Hebeke (m16), 18, 15, 32 

Hebran (q12), 98, 100, 101, 141, 144 

Hebrews, 311 

Al-HebSi (s15), 65 

Héébar, 91 

Al-Hedage, Habb (q—r17—18), 67 

Al-Hedage, Nazjet (p16), 156 

Al-Hedba, 32 

Hedhiid eben Gindil, 168 

Al-Hefne, Gebw (n14), 12, 16 

Al-Hegaz, 3, 4, 114, 120, 126, 146, 192, 196, 208, 
218, 214, 218, 227, 228, 230, 250, 251, 264—267, 
284, 286, 291, 294, 295, 297—300, 302, 305, 311, 
313, 3817; constitution, 300; division, 301; 
Jidda treaty with Great Britain, May 20, 1927, 
300; National Council, 297 

Hegaz Railway, 126, 248, 251, 282, 296, 300, 
Olueos 

Al-Hegelat, Tu‘tis (o—p14), 15, 153 

Al-Hesgeray (mla==21) i Lo, 17165 L791 S82 

Al-Hegérat (79), 1381, 132 

Hegin (bushy subshrub with thin branches, 
small leaves, and flowers), 11 

Al-Hegnawi, 268 

Al-Hegr: (S71), 95,228, 229, 294 

Hejl, Eben, 170 

Al-Hejl, Radir (h10), 145 

Al-Hejme, Ras, 263, 286 

Hejmer, Al, 33 

Al-Hejran, Ab- (q16), 72 

Al-Hejran, Kart (79), 114, 130, 1382 

Al-Hejrar; 33 

Hejris, Umm, 46, 47 

Al-Hejs, 338 

Al-Hejtam, Baréet (m19), 190, 207, 210 

Al-Hekes, 149 

Al-Hél (q15), 75 

Al-Héla, Gal (q16—17), 71, 72 

Helal, Beni, 108 

Helianthemum ventosum, Boiss. See Swejze 

Helijjan (715), 66 

Heliotropium arbainense, Fres. See Rahdb 

Heliotropium luteum, Pir. See Ramradm 

Heliotropium persicum, Lam. See Ramrdm 

Al-Helle (s14), 81 

Helleb (Herniaria cinerea, DC.; small, pink- 
like herb which stains the hands), 101 
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Helwan (r10), 109, 112, 

Hema’, 66 

Hemar ibn ‘Uda, 218 

Hemhem (Matthiola arabica, Vel.; Matthiola 
oxyceras, DC.; annual with tall hairy stem 
and yellow flowers), 40, 46, 118 

Al-Henw, 169 

Al-Henw, Gal (q16), 69, 156 

Al-Henw, Habb, 156 

Al-Henzwa (r11), 106 

Hermon, 311 

Herniaria cinerea, DC. See Helleb 

Al-Herr, Hesjan (h19), 14 

Al-Herr, W. (m16, i—j17—18), 18, 14, 16, 17, 
170, 196, 198 

Herr Mas‘td (n15), 138 

Al-Herranijje (r17), 67, 68 

Al-Heseb, Wadi (j19), 170, 196—198, 212, 213, 

Hesjan, plural of Hesw. See proper name 

Hesma (m2—n—o38—p3—4), 30 

Hesna, 91, 

Hesw. See proper name 

Al-Hesw (p18), 35 

Al-Hfazijje (713), 82 

Al-Hfejle, 31, 382, 93 

Al-Hfejra (713), 89, 91 

Al-Hféne (s14), 81 

Al-Hfér (q13), 146, 147 

Hgab eben Mrejhem, 95 

Hile’, 71 

Al-Hilla (h21), 237 

Himyarite kings, 83 

Al-Hindijje (¢20), 264 

Hippocrepis bistorta, Sprg. See Zirna 

Hippocrepis ciliata, Willd. See Zirna 

Al-Hira, 71, 88, 84, 169, 179, 205, 238; kings 
of, 90 

Al-Hirg (q12—13), 98, 144, 146 

Hisam ibn al-Kalbi. See Ibn al-Kalbi 

Al-Hise (p18), 12 

Hise, Abu (p21), 44 

Hist at-Towr (116—17), 14 

Hit (e17), 263 

Al-Hkej (or Hkej al-Ks&s), 171, 177; (or 
Hkej Waksa), 186, 198; wells in Hkej al- 
Ksas, 172 

Hkej al-Ksas (n20—21), 44, 166, 170, 171, 174, 
175, 188, 190 

Hkej Waksa (k18—1 21), 186, 191-1938, 198, 232 

Al-Hlade (715), 66 

Al-Hlal (s11), 108 

Al-Hléle (q15), 152 

Hlewi, Eben, 82 

Al-Hlub (s17), 64 

Al-Hluwijje, 108 

Al-Hmejjan (r15), 76, 77 

Al-Hmejjer (p18—19), 26 

Al-Hmejmis (q12—13), 144, 146 

Al-Hmejrijje, Umm (ql4—15), 79 

Al-Hmejrin (j17), 14 

Hméra, brown she-camel, 10 

Al-Hmese, clan, 96 

Hmitd ad-Drejbi, ruler of Brejda, 259 

Hmtd eben ‘Obejd eben RaSsid, 241, 242, 
247 

Hmitd eben Subhan (1908-9), 247 
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Hmud eben Swét, head chief of the Zefir, 167, 
169,250, 287, 293 

Hmtd eben Tamer eben Sa‘dtin, 263 

Al-Hmtidijje (s20), 39, 55; (s18), 39, 64 

Al-Hnajzwa (r—sl11), 106 

Al-Hnejdirri (115), 75 

Al-Hnejfes (nl1—12), 2 

Al-Hnejfes, Kar (n—ol18), 160, 180 

Al-Hnejser (q12), 141 

Al-Hneke (s13), 82 

Hnézel (719), 39, 58, 59, 63 [260 

Holy war, 5, 50, 51, 249; proclamations of, 42, 

Al-Homejme (q15), 79, 148, 149, 152, 154 

Homs (¢5), 295 

Al-Hér (i9—10—Jj10), 145 

Hor al-Mu‘adda. See Al-Mu‘adda 

Hor ‘Ukejjan (018), 25, 158, 160 

Horb (78—9), 117 

Horse, barley for, 6 

Hospitality, 95 

Hosts not to be criticized, 181 

Al-Howme (p15—16), 156 

Al-Howta (r10), 105, 131 

Al-Hra’, 82 

Al-Hratan, Zaltat (q—r11), 140 

Al-Hrejbe, 1238, 127 

Hrejmla, 258 

Al-Hrejzi, 19 

Hrejzi, Nazjet umm, 12 

Al-Hrérat (q14), 148, 152 

Al-Hrese, 32 

Al-Hrétijje, Fejzat (m21), 171 

Al-Hsan, Abrak (016), 20 

Al-Hsane (r10), 110 

Al-Hsane, Fejzat (021), 44 

HSejbe, Umm (r17), 66 

Al-HSejbi (n19), 182, 186 

Al-HSejbi, Brejét (n19—20), 186, 212 

Al-Hsejjén, 74 

Al-Hsejn, 90 

Hsejn, Beni-l-, 170 

Hsejn eben Muhammad eben ‘Abdalwahhab, 
261 

Hsén, Al, 33 

Hsén, Beni, 169 

Hsén bek Abu Zaher, 938, 270, 271 

Al-Hséne, 32 

Al-Hsi¢i (p18—19), 26 

Al-Hstn, Tel‘et, 109 

Al-Hstini, Darb (j19), 196, 201 

Htejm, 107, 108, 239, 261 

Al-Htéle (q12), 98, 100, 144 

Al-Htoba, Kasr, district of Gubba, 3 

Al-Httit (s17—18), 39 

Hubakat, 15 

Hubba, 144 

Al-Hubejée (m16—17), 18, 15, 32 

Al-Hubejra (r18), 67 

Huber, Ch., 329 

Al-Hudejlijje, 76 

Al-Hufejr, 91, 234 

Hufejr (or Hufejjer) Abi Misa al-AS‘ari, 251 

Al-Hufhtf, 261, 262, 270, 271, 273, 274, 276, 
280, 285, 288 

Al-Hufne (p18), 28, 29 

Huktkijjet Fejd, 211 
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Al-Hl (p—a9), 181 

Al-Hulad, 76 

Humajjan, 76 

Humbejz (Emex spinosus, L.; species of sor- 
rel), 132 

Humejd ibn Hurejt ibn Bahdal, 102 

Humr as-Sa‘ed, Nawazi (p12—18), 3 

Al-Humth, Wadi, 306 

Al-Hunfa (p9—q10), 5 

Hunting with falcons and greyhounds, 9 

Huregronje, C. Snouck, 329 

Al-Hurr, 14 

Al-Hurr ibn Jazid at-Tamimi al-Jarbt‘i, 212 

HurSid Pasha, governor of Arabia, 238, 289, 
22203 

Al-Husejn, Birket, 216 

Husejn eben “Ali, Grand Sherif (1908—1916), 
284, 286, 288, 290; king of the Hegaz (1916— 
1924), 251—258, 291—298 

Husejn eben aS-Sejh Muhammad eben ‘Abd- 
alwahhab, 329 

Al-Husejn ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Taleb, 83, 198, 
199, 212, 218, 230, 232; grave of, 234;*shrine 
of, 263 

Al-Hite (s16—17), 64 

Al-Hutta, Habb (p14—15), 153 

Al-Huwejj, 195 

Huzejmat ibn al-Hazem, 213 

Al-Huzejmijje, 68, 206, 208, 209, 211, 218—215 

Al-Huztn, 191 

Al-Hwaba, Temilt (j16—17), 14 

Al-Hwahbi, 259 

Al-HwaAara (s8), 122; (k—118), 192 

Al-Hwat (q16), 74 

Al-Hwejdi, 78 

Al-Hwejjan (118), 82 

Al-Hwejjet, 296 

Al-Hwejmat, 115 

Al-Hwejmat, Habra (s9—10), 115 

Al-Hwejmat, Kwérat (k19), 193 

Hwejme, Abu (k18—19), 194, 198 

Al-Hwejmer, Ktr (h17—18), 18 

Al-Hwémi, Nazjet (p19—20), 161 

Al-Hwér, Se‘ib (v17), 67, 69, 71 

Al-Hwéran (q—r17), 67, 69 

Al-Hwét (r16), 66 

Al-Hwétat (12—3—m4—5—n6), 8, 49, 156, 252, 

Hwéti, member of the Hwétat, 8 [267 

Al-Hwétre (r13), 78, 91 

Al-Hwéz (q13), 91, 147 

Hyena, flesh eaten, 11; relation to man, 11 

Hyksos, shepherd kings of Egypt, 311 

Al-Hzab (s15), 65 

Al-Hzab, Kir (q15—16), 74 

Hzejje, Eben, 108 

Hzejjem, guide of the Bdtr, 167 

Al-Hzejma (m11), 2 

Hzejr ebe-s-Sa‘ejliz, 38 

Al-Hzéra (p17—18), 27 

Hzéri, Nazel’s nephew, 165, 166 

Al-HzGl (m16—17), 7, 18, 15, 32, 52, 538, 191 


‘[bAdites, Christian merchants of al-Hira, 179 
Ibn Abi-l-“Ajzar, “Okba, 213 

Ibn al-‘Add&’i al-Egdari al-Kalbi, ‘Amr, 138, 14 
Ibn al-Atir, 218, 231, 235, 324 
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Ibn Bahdal, ruling house of the Kalb tribe, 102 

Ibn Battita, 189, 211, 214, 215, 220, 232, 235, 

Ibn Bisr, 98, 324, 329 [824 

Ibn al-Fakih, 191, 228, 324 

Ibn al-Garrah, chief of the Tajj tribe, 218 

Ibn Gubejr; 189, °209,/ 210, 218, 215, 220, 231, 
2385, 324 

Ibn Haldiin, 231, 316, 324 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad ibn Muhammad (780—855), 
257, 258, 265, 2838, 298, 327 

Ibn Harma, Ibrahim (b. 708-9), 18 

Ibn Hawkal, 187, 324 

Ibn Hisam, 216, 325 

Ibn Hordadbeh, 205—209, 228, 325 

Ibn Ishak, 116, 325 

Ibn al-Kalanisi, 229, 325 

Ibn al-Kalbi, His8am ibn Muhammad ibn as- 
Sajet abu-l-Mundir (d. 819—20), 84, 218, 222 

Ibn Mukbel, Tamim ibn Ubijj, 81, 107 

Ibn Roste, 68, 188, 208, 209, 213, 215, 217, 230, 
ERS, SVD) 

Ibn Sacd, 16, 325 

Ibn as-Sikkit, Ja°kGb ibn Ishak (d. 858-9), 68, 
1p We, PANS 

Ibn Tarri Birdi, 234, 325 

Ibn Tejmijja, Ahmad ibn ‘Abdalhalim (1268— 
1323) pe2Oo 2Oo,8020 

Ibrahim eben Muhammad eben ‘Abdalwahhab, 
261 

Ibrahim eben Refade, lord of al-Wegh, 294 

Ibrahim eben Subhan, 186, 252 

Ibrahim an-Nowdeli, 249 

Ibrahim Pasha, son and successor of Mehmed 
“Ali (d. 1848), 287, 268—270, 272 

Al-‘Id @r11),2101, 2106, 139 

Iden, Habb umm (o—pl19), 162 

Iden al-hmdar (Astragalus Cahiricus, DC.; sub- 
shrub with white hairy branches and leaves 
and with large yellow flowers), 75 

Idikara, 169 

jad, 191 

Ijas ibn Kabisa, 169_ 

Imrulkajs, 68, 88, 84, 91,99, 107, 114, 187, 226, 325 

India, 7, 200, 310; Administration Reports, xi, 
xii, 329; India Office, xi, xii; National Con- 

gress, 300 

Indian Ocean, 306; African coast of, 307; Ara- 
bian coast of, 307 

Inkliz, 34,50, 51, 54,55. See also British, English 

Ticake (Gel Oenl 2eul bse Olen oS Syn 2362.6 Ome lio lio. 
186, 192, 198, 212, 230, 282, 287, 239, 241, 242, 
244, 245, 249—258, 258, 260—2638, 265, 267, 271, 

. 275, 281—283, 291—299, 310, 316, 319; -Negd 
frontier, al--Azér agreement of December 2, 
1922, 293; Report on the Administration, 329 

Iris Sisyrinchium, L. See Sa‘‘éd 

Irmam, 77 i 

leet 

‘Isa eben Muhammad eben ‘Ali, 2837—239, 272 

Isaiah, Book of, 224, 306 

Ishmael, son of Abraham by Hagar, 224 

Ishmaelites, 224 

Islamie Congress in Mecea, 300; states, 300, 
814; world, 299 

Isma‘il Bey, Egyptian commander, 271, 272 

Isma‘tl Effendi, 294 
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Ismail ibn Ga‘far ibn Solejman, 234 
Al-Istahri, 187, 217, 228, 325 


Jadbul, 99 

Jahja eben Muhammad eben Hamidaddin, 
Imam of Yemen, 296, 297, 302 

Al-Jaka‘, 5 

Jaklib (s17), 64 

Jaktin ibn Musa, 206 

Al-Ja‘kibi, 208, 209, 217, 228, 325 

Jakit, 4, 5, 183—16, 18, 28, 39, 44, 65—68, 72, 
73, 76—79, 81—84, 86, 90—94, 96, 98—102, 106, 
108, 110, 111, 114, 116, 129, 130, 183, 187, 138, 
140, 144, 146, 148, 149, 154, 157, 158, 168, 164, 
171, 186, 187, 189—198, 195, 198—200, 209, 
218—216, 219—222, 229, 231—286, 325 

Jamn, 116 

Jarba‘, Beni, 68, 158, 187, 191, 218, 232, 233 

Jasth (Erucaria aleppica, Gaernt.; bushy 
herb with very thin branches and yellow- 
ish flowers), 92 

Jateb, 79 

Jatie, Queen of Aribi (ce. 702 B.C.), 309 

Jatob, hills, 79, 101; Se“tb (r14—15), 79, 81 

Jatob, Gaw (114), 79, 80, 145, 252 

Jazid ibn Nu‘ejm abu Sabib, 14 

Al-Jehfaf (n19), 186 

Al-Jehmtm, 234 

Al-Jemama, 3, 82, 84, 114, 224, 306, 308 

Al-Jemn, 116 

Jenem (Plantago cylindrica, Forsk,; plan- 
tain-like plant), 182 

Jeremiah, Book of, 224, 225 


Jetur, 224 
Jewish king of Negran, Du Nuwéds (e. 525), 
Jews, 46, 227, 228 [71 


Jidda, 262, 266, 273, 297—301 
Al-Jidejje (n16), 13 

Jihajja, Al, 32 

Job, Book of, 225 

Johnson, F. E., 99, 326 
Jumn, 116 

Justin I (518—527), 71 


Al-Ka‘, settlement in Aga’, 91; station on 
Pilgrim Road from al-Kifa, 189, 190, 192, 
206-212, 232, 235; (q16), 74, 219 

Ka al-Hard (s13—14), 82 

Ka* as-Semel (118—19), 190 

Al-Ka‘abat (i—j16), 138 

Ka‘ade, 42 

Ka‘ar al-Amrar. See Al-Amrar (q11) 

Ka‘ar al-Fedaka (013), 3 

Al-Kabr (or Tajjebt Ism, s20—21), 47, 55 

Kabr al-‘Ibadi, 68, 178, 179, 187, 206—208, 
210—212, 214, 220 

Kabr as-Salame, 108 

Al-Kadesijje (120), 16, 189, 198, 205—212, 218, 
PE ein, Sh. DAXG: 

Kaf‘a (Astragalus gyzensis, Del.; A. Ko- 
fensis, Vel.; A. Musili, Vel.; A. radiatus, 
Ehnbg.; A. tenuirugis, Boiss.; A. tribu- 
loides, DC.; A. triradiatus, Bge; A. tuber- 
culatus, DC.; low annual with prickly leaves 
and fleshy husks or pods), 58, 75, 86, 100, 
170 
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Kahen ibn Hariin ibn ‘Omran, 227 

Al-Kahfa, 218, 219 

Al-Kahijje, Gal (j17), 14 

Kahlile (p21), 44 

Al-Kahr, 164 

Al-Ka‘idat (m13), 12 

Al-Kajem (i20), 212 

Kalahari desert, 315 

Kalb, tribe, 83—5, 183—16, 102, 114, 130, 144, 191, 
DD DOR. eae 

Kalb ibn Wabra, 13 

Al-Kalbe (ql1—12), 104, 140 

Kalta, 229 

Kames, 84 

Al-Kamyra, (s10), 108 

Al-Kamran (713), 90 

Al-Kanahbul, 99 

Al-Kanan, 99 

Al-Ka‘r, 66 

Al-Kara, 39; (m12), 1386, 240, 247 

Al-Kar‘a’ (j19—20), 196, 206—211, 232—234, 236 

Al-Koa‘ra, Gal (s19), 38, 39 

Al-Karah (q17), 69 

Al-Kara’in, 206, 208 

Al-Karajen (r16), 66 

Al-Karajen, Habari (k21), 186 

Al-Karari, 192 

Karat or Kart. See proper name 

Al-Karawa‘a, 95 

Al-Karfa (713), 89 

Al-Karijj, 84 

Al-Karijje, Beni, 218 

Al-Karnan, 208 

Al-Karnatan, 206, 208 

Al-Ka‘sa (s14), 81 

Kasfa (r11), 100 

Al-Kasim, 15, 22, 33, 38—40, 46, 61, 62, 83, 182, 
138, 145, 152, 162—164, 170, 175, 180, 238, 240, 
248, 246, 247, 252, 259—261, 268—270, 272—274, 
277, 279, 281—284, 296, 301; province of, 301 

Kasis, 68 

Kasr. See proper name 

Al-Kasr (or Kasr “ASrawat, r13—14), 86—88, 
152 

Kasr Ambat (m—n15), 13 

Kasr Beni Mukatel, 212, 213 

Kasr Eben Gandal (m14—15), 8 

Kasr Ibn Hubejra, 14 

Kasr Mukatel, 14 

Al-Kasse (S13), 82 

Al-Kastal (c7), 318 

Katan, 99, 216 

Katar, 280, 286, 287, 300 

Kat‘at al-Wejs (r11), 106 

Al-Katif, 40, 237, 262, 270, 272, 273, 286; district 
of, 302 

Al-Kattar (or at-Turmuzijje), Darb, 186, 192 

Kattar al-Grajda (r8), 117 

Al-Kaw (115), 78; (s9), 114, 116, 1382 

Al-Kawa/il, 838 

Kaww, 39, 114, 116 

Al-Kawwad (710), 110 

Kazth (or turdm; Polygala spinescens, 
Decais.; subshrub with spiny branches and 
greenish-white flowers; species of milkwort). 
92, 118 
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Al-Kbal, 91 

Al-Kdér (110), 107 

Al-Kdérat (017), 12 

Al-Kedim (s13), 82 

Al-Ke‘es, Te‘es (015—16), 19 

Al-Kehle (s15), 65 

Al-Kejjaid (r11), 104 

Kejn, tribe, 4 

Kejs, tribe, 222, 223 

Kejs ibn Falgs, 223 

Kejs ibn Hatim, 116 

Kejs ibn Ta‘laba, 171 

Kejs ar-Ra‘i ibn Zuhejr, 111 

Kejstim (Pyrethrum Musili, Vel.; scented 
asteraceous perennial with thin branches, 
hairy leaves, and many heads of blue flow- 
ers), 29; 171, 187, 192 

Kejstma (n17—18), 18 

Al-Kejstiima, 187 

Kena’, 84 

Al-Kenan, 65, 66 

Al-Kerajen, Kar (019—20), 44 

Kerbela (220), 52, 58, 198, 199, 230, 282, 262, 
264, 279 

Al-Kerden, 90 

Al-KeSrijje (q—r14), 84, 90 

Ketdd, 68. See Zetdde 

Keturah, 224 

Al-Kfar (114), 88—85, 152, 238, 240, 253 

Al-Kfél (715), 66, 77 

Kharijites, 14 

Khatan, 262 

Al-Khejl (718), 97 

Khejlan (111), 1389 

Khejlan, Te‘es (q10), 131 

Khorasan, 230 

Al-Kibs at Tejma, 229 

Kidr, Habra-l- (p20), 26 

Kifar al-Meleh, 83 

Kinana tribe, 114 

King, L.W.; 306, 325 

Kings, Book of, 306 

Al-Klé‘a, Ras, 293 

Klejbat. See proper name 

Al-Klejbén, 90 

Al-Klejbijje (q14), 148 

Klejjeb Dijab (714), 78 

Klejjeb al-Fahre. See Al-Fahre (n20) 

Al-Klejjebe (p16), 156 

Al-Kmis, 90 

Kna’ (q18), 3, 84, 147, 148 

Al-Knej, 32 

Al-Knéne (020), 170 

Kodama, 208, 218, 217, 325 

Al-Koh, Habb (r—s19), 387, 59 

Al-Kohle (x11), 107, 108 

Koran, 314 

Korzi (Deverra chlorantha, Coss.; tall shrub 
with divided leaves and. small greenish 
flowers), 41, 101, 132,-139) 171 

Al-Krajje (nl4—15), 8, 13 

Al-Krajjinén, 84, 88 

Al-Kranén (j19), 196; (r12—13) , 82, 96; (s15), 
65, 66, 208, 209 

Al-Krejsme, 90 

Al-Krén (or al-Kwejt), 275 
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Al-Kréra (r15), 77 

Al-Krese, 32 

Al-Kri (714), 77 

Kran, Ummu (i120), 196, 210, 283, 234 

Kras, 90 

Al-Kris, Ab- (r15—16), 66, 210, 219 

Al-Ksejbe (s18), 39, 64, 65 

Al-Ksejfan (q16), 72 

Al-Ksejfe (q16), 72 

Ksejr at-Turki (s138), 81 

Al-Ksér (s14), 81; near Misma’, 102 

Ksér Heseb (k17—18), 198 

Al-Kstrijje (r11—12), 100—102 

Kstrijjet al-‘Abd (79), 131 

Ktajje, Habra (r11—12), 100 

Al-Kté‘a, Nazjet (p18), 26, 216 

Al-Ktejb (79), 131 

Al-Ktejfi (q14), 148 

Kubbet al-Ibadi, 211 

Al-Kubejbat, 206, 207, 209 

Kuda‘a, tribe, 3, 4 

Al-KGfa (h20), xi, 12, 27, 69, 82, 83, 90, 158, 
180, 186, 188, 191, 192, 198—200, 202, 205—213, 
215, 217, 219, 220, 222, 230232, 234,236, 305, 

Kufejl, 77 [313 

Al-Kulban, Umm (q14), 147 

Al-Kumejt ibn Zejd (d. 743-4), 102 

Al-Kunej‘a, 215 

Al-Kunfuda, 266, 284 

Kar, plural of Kara. See proper name 

Al-Kura’, Umm (name of Mecca), 295, 296 

Al-Kura’, Wadi, 3, 76, 107, 114, 116, 220, 227-229, 
Slommo1s 

Al-Kurde, 88, 222 

Al-Kurdtda, 221, 222 

Al-Kurejjat (in al-Giiba), 4, 90 

Al-Kurejje (Hajel), 88, 84 

Kurejjet Hajel, 83 

Kurm (Pimpinella cretica, Poir.; anise-like 
herb), 92 

Kurrés (Trigonella hamosa, L.; bean-like an- 
nual), 46, 58 

Al-Kurtin, tower of, 234, 235. See also Mana- 
rat al-Kurtn 

Al-Kurtn, Umm, 2385 

Al-Kurti8, Wadi, 210, 211 

Kush, 307 

Al-Kit, castle in al-Hufhif, 261, 288 

Al-Kutajje, 100 

Al-Kutajiefe, 200 

Al-Kutej‘a, 216 

Kutejfa, 99 

Kutejjer ibn ‘Abdarrahman al-Haza‘i (d. 728-4), 
94, 130 

Al-Kutkutane, 14, 199, 212 

Al-Kuwejt (or al-Kwejt), 305 

Al-Kwaébe, tribe, 1388, 168 

Al-Kwaéébe, Kulban (r11), 188, 139 

Al-Kwad, 169 

Al-Kwara (s17), 64, 282 

Kwejrat al-Mwejgat (m16—17), 18 

Kwejs, Al, 31 

Al-Kwejt, 9, 170, 175, 244—246, 249, 260, 261, 
278, 275, 276, 280, 281, 285—289, 291, 293, 295, 
300; frontier of, 281; Treaty of May 23, 1913, 
between Great Britain and Turkey, 291 
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Kweérat. See proper name 
Al-Kzaz, King Husejn’s representative, 294 


Al-Labbe (n13—o14—15—p16—17), 5, 18, 19 

Labid ibn Rabi‘a abu ‘Akil (d. 661 or 680), 140 

Laflaf, 138 

Lagash, 307 

Laha, Karat (h—il1), 70 

Laham, Umm (s8), 117, 122; (s12), 82, 99 

Al-Lahazem, 169 

Lahjat al-beden (Centaurea eryngioides, 
La.; knapweed-like perennial with spiny 
branches and heads of pink flowers), 101 

Lakat (s10), 111 

Lakhmite lords, 318; Lakhmite state, 312, 317 

Al-Lakita (q14), 149 

Al-Lakm (s14), 81 

Lam, Beni, 144 

Lame, 90 

Lasaf, 195, 

Al-Lasaf, 14 

Al-Lasafa, 261 

Al-La’ura, 233 

Al-Lawka, 18 

Al-Lawza, 2338 

Lazzam, ‘Erz (q18), 26, 34 

Lazzam ab-ad-Dra‘, 169 

Al-Lbane, Kart (p—ql19), 29 

Al-Lbejdi (s12), 99 

Al-Lben, Tu‘tis (qi4), 148 

League of Nations, 300 

Lebanon, 308 

Al-Leben, 66; (i18), 14 

Le‘ejban eben Majez, 32 

Al-Legat (q12), 141 

Lehyanite inscriptions, 313 

Lejt ibn Kuda‘a, Beni, 116 

Leontodon autumnalis, L. See Haléla 

Lepidium sativum, L. See Resdd 

Lhejlem eben ‘Akal, 33 

Al-Lifijje (117), 198 

Linaria Musili, Vel. See Silwa 

Line (019), 28, 33, 38, 44,64, 69, 72, 73, 127, 
156, 157, 161—164, 166, 171, 176, 177, 181—183, 
185, 186, 211, 212 

Al-Lisaf, 102 

Lithospermum callosum, Vahl. See Hamédt 

Al-Liwa’, 5, 18 

Iizard, 15 

Al-Lkah, Ab- (s15), 65 

Al-Lobejjed, ‘Erz (017—18), 160, 161 

Locusts, 53; destroy pasture, 69; roasted, 60; 
stored and prepared for food, 85 

London, 290 

Al-Losof (i18), 14, 195 

Lowka (m18), 18, 32, 189 

Lowra, 210 

Lowza (k19), 196, 210, 211, 233 

Loyalty, poet executed for breach of « to 
Eben RaSsid, 136, 137 

Lubbéna (Stachys affinis, Fres.; Stachys 
Musi, Vel.; shrub with dense hairy 
branches and small red flower-racemes), 
101 

Lubde, 34, 35, 249, 253 

Al-Lubejdinat (p16), 155, 156 


Al-Luhajjed (ql11), 139 

Al-Lukata, 111 

Liki, dog got by a greyhound from an ordi- 
nary bitch, 182; son of a Bedouin and a 
woman from a settlement, 182 

Al-Lama, Gebw (018), 161, 179 

Al-Lumejma (s8), 117, 127 

Lumejma, Karat (117), 138, 14, 170, 198 

Al-Luruf, 182 

Al-Lwébde. See Rhajjet al-Lwébde 

Lwéze (or lwejza; Amygdalus arabicus, Oliv.; 
almond shrub), 197 

Lycium arabicum, Schw. See ‘Awseg 

Al-Lzat (q14), 148 


Al-Ma’, Hazm (m13—nl14), 8, 11, 15, 18 

Al-Ma‘a’ (s13), 82 

Al-Ma‘abhel (nl1—12), 2 

Ma‘an (13), 242, 262, 299, 300, 310, 3138 

Al-Ma‘anijje, 91 

Al-Ma‘anijje (k17), 14, 32, 198 

Ma‘as welad Rabtz, 31 

Al-Ma‘azid, 33 

Al-Mabdene (r8—9), 117 

Mablat umm ar-Rgam (n18), 180 

Mabna-l-Bejt (79), 180—1382 

MacMahon, Sir Henry, British High Commis- 
sioner in Egypt, 295 

Al-Maémen (n14), 12 

Al-Madall, 91 

Al-Madbah, Habb (q17), 26, 66, 213, 214 

Al-Madfa‘a, 148 

Madian, 307—308 

Al-MadSefe, 90 

Ma‘ejkel, (Muhammad) Eben, 262 

Al-Ma‘ejzile, Nazjet (017—18), 161, 162, 178 

Al-Ma‘ejzlijje (021), 44 

Ma‘ejzlijje, Habra-l- (021), 44, 170 

Al-Ma‘‘ez (q15), 152 

Al-Mafrez (k19), 196, 207, 233 

Magan, 306, 307; mountains of, 307 

Maged eben ‘Arejcer, 270 

Maged eben Hmid eben ‘Obejd eben Rasid, 
lewis WAI, eal 

Al-Maghide, Zaltat (79), 117, 130 

Al-Magnat, Nazjet (p17), 157 

Al-Mahafir (018), 161 

Mahajel, 294 

Al-Mahdi, Muhammad (775—785), 205 

Mahmal litters, 266 

Mahrama, 5 

Al-Mahrtk, 210, 211 

Majbatbo, Gaw (n20—21), 170, 175 

Al-M‘ajj (q13), 147 

Makalla, 264 

Ma‘kel, Beni, of the Gadila clan of the Asad 
tribe, 219 

Al-Makhél (s15), 65 

Al-Makmen, 234 

Makr (Polycarpaea fragilis, Del.; subshrub 
with long roots, small gray leaves, and 
white flowers, 53 

Makrat ad-Dabbts (s8—9), 117, 122 

Al-Makrizi, 229, 325 

Al-Makzam (7114), 84, 88 

Al-Mala’, 77 
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Malcolmia nefudica, Vel. See Tarbe 

Malek, Beni, of the Tajj tribe, 68, 73 

MAlek ibn Zejd, 111 

Malek Shah, Geldladdowle, Seljuk sultan 
(d. 1092), 211, 212, 234, 285 

Al-Malha (q—r18), 66 

Al-Ma‘lim, 169 

Mamdth eben Sattém eben Sa‘lan, 103 

Al-Ma’miin (818—833), 234 

Ma‘n ibn Aws, 198 

Ma‘n ibn Zajede a&-Sejbani, 198 

Mana‘ (Ega’), 90 

Al-Manah, Sihlet (114), 78 

Manah ‘Alija, 127, 130 

Manarat al-Kurtn, 210, 211, 234, 235 

Al-Manasir, 33 

Al-Manéab (713), 82 

Al-Manftha, 258, 271 

Al-Mangira, Habra (020), 170 

Al-Manhab, 76 

Al-Ma‘nijje, 198 

Al-Manstr. See Abu Ga‘far al-Mansir 

Manstr eben ‘Obejd al-Marlik, 1, 10, 16, 26, 
63, 104, 162, 168, 165 

Al-Manzar, 90 

Al-Marafle, 31 

Al-Maratt (q12), 144 

Al-Ma‘raz, 990 

Marbah, 213 

Marbat al-Faras, Se‘afet (r20—21), 46, 178 

Al-Marbtb (q13), 144 

Al-MAardijje (114), 84, 90 

Marduk-apaliddin II (Merodach-baladan) 
(722—710 B.C.), 309 

Ma’reb, 309, 310, 313 

Mared, 1, 2, 110, 137, 240, 242, 248 

Marek, 233 

Al-Margim, Birket, 210, 211, 216 

Maria Theresa dollars, value of, 3, 4 

Al-Marja, 233 

Al-Markab (s8), 117 

Al-Marma (r13), 89, 96 

Marma az-Zabi, 154 

Maroéra (or al-Mar6ra) (114), 84, 85 

Marriage based on love, 112, 113; children of 
mixed ~ good for nothing, 182; with Bed- 
ouins not feasted, 165 

Marztk eben ‘Ali, 33 

Marzuak al-Morfeli, 31 

Masaher, 96 

Mas‘Aan eben Mazid, 33 

MaSsar, 82 

Al-Mas‘ari (0 20), 44 

Al-Maskara, 90 

Maskat, 263 : 

Al-Masktk (a3-Suktk, station on the Pilgrim 

Road), 211; (s18), 39, 64 

Maslat eben Talal eben ‘Abdallah eben Rasid, 
242 

Al-Masli (v13—14), 84 

Al-Maslth, 149 

Mas‘td, Al, 32 


Al-Mas‘Gdi, 90, 116, 189, 205, 206, 215, 216, 231, 
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Matthiola arabica, Vel. See Hemhem 
Matthiola oxyceras, DC. See Hemhem 


Al-Ma‘w (p12), 3 

Mawfak, 84 

Al-Mawijje, 269 

Mawkak, 84, 93 

Al-Mazhir, ‘Erz (p17—18—ql8—19), 40, 41, 
45, 46 

Al-Mazhtr, Habb, 37, 38 

Mazi, Sak al, 131 

Al-Mbarakat, 84 

Mbarek, Al, 96 

Al-Mdahhen (q20), 26, 44 

Al-Mdawwara (n3—4), 300 

Al-Mdejbeh (r11), 100, 104 

Al-Mdejsis (p19), 26 

Mdejsisat (r—s13), 131 

Al-Mderire (q14), 149 

Mebgeh eben Tammam, 96 

Mecca, 7, 27, 29, 44, 68, 69, 81, 82, 85, 126, 158, 
163, 187—189, 195, 205, 206, 211, 214—218, 220, 
228, 231, 234, 235, 287, 258, 260—268, 265—268, 
271, 278, 284, 286—288, 291, 292, 296—298, 300, 
301; Grand Sherif of, 245, 250, 251, 260—262, 
264, 265 

Al-Medaber, Umm (s10), 108; (s11), 108 

MedAajen Saleh (s7), 248, 251 

Al-Medarre (114), 78, 81 

Meddéd (or sollejadn), 132 

Medicago Aschersoniana, Urb. See Hasak 

Medicago laciniata, All. See Hasak 

Al-Medina, 7, 22, 63, 90, 117, 126, 206, 210—212, 
JIT, 219, 221, 228,229) 221, 238, 2362-239; 245, 
247, 258, 262, 265—268, 270, 271, 282, 288, 288, 
291, 293, 296, 298, 299, 301, 313, 317; repre- 
sentative of Eben RasSid in, 255 

Al-Medneb, 268, 269 

Al-Megamer (k17—18), 14, 198 

Al-Megles (rll), 104 

Al-Megles, Tu‘fis (p16), 19, 24, 156; (720), 46 

Al-Megmar (7112), 99 

Al-Megneb, 89 

Al-Méh, Ab- (79), 116, 130 

Al-MehAader, 108 

Al-Mehasse (q8—9), 131; (s10), 108; defile, 
106, 111, 1138 

Mehmed ‘Ali, viceroy of Egypt (1805—1848), 
267, 268, 275, 290 

Al-Mehtile, Habb (r19—20), 37 

Al-Mejtan (q17), 69, 156 

Al-Mela’, 68, 73, 77 

Al-Melehijje (r11), 106, 189; (714), 78, 81, 85, 88 

Al-Mellotijjat, Kwérat (q15), 153, 154 

Al-Meltha, 144 

Melubha, 306, 307; mountains of, 307 

Menaswer eben Hra8, 32 

Al-Menateh (nll), 2 

Al-Menesbijje, Nazjet (p12), 3 

Mengin, F., 329 

Al-Menif (q14), 84, 90 

Al-Meraja (78), 117 

Mercenaries, 143; life of, 253; sponge on the 
settlers and the Bedouins, 157; supported by 
Bedouins, 142 

Al-Mérde, 77 

Al-Merfi (m11—12), 2; (p15), 154 

Mer‘i, Eben, school of, 253 

Al-Merkab (q16), 72 
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Al-MerSedi, school of, 253 

Merwan, 149 

Al-Merwat, 149 

Mes‘ad eben Frejhid, 33 

Al-Mesaged, 211 

Al-Mesahde, Sak (in Hajel), 253 

Mesalih, division of the Weld ‘Ali, 170, 258 

Al-Mesame, Temilt (j16—17), 14 

Al-Mesamir, 169 

MeS‘an eben Ahmed, 382 

MeS‘an eben Mrejlet eben Haddal, 271 

MeSs‘an walad ‘Askar 4l ‘Awagi, 95, 116 

Al-MeSsar (q14), 84, 90, 149 

MeSari eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Sa‘dd (d. 
TSA Zo len ZOSseelpecile 

MeSari eben Sa‘tid (ec. 1820), 270 

MeSsari eben Sa‘tid eben Muhammad eben 
Mezren (c. 1724), 258 

Mesembryanthemum  Forskahlei, 
See Semh 

Mesged Sa‘d al-Fezari, 206, 207, 211, 233 

Mesged at-Ta‘labijje, 216 

MeShed ‘Ali (h—i20), 15, 35, 211 

MeShen, °Aklat (j18), 195, 198 

Mesopotamia, 26, 32, 94, 305, 311, 315, 317 

Mesopotamian mountains, timber from, 307 

Messé (Cyperus conglomeratus, Rottb.; grass 
with strong, brown roots, narrow scaled 
leaves, and spikelets), 11 

Al-Mestah (q13—14),-90, 91, 146 

Al-Metaha (i119—20), 198 

Al-Metajih (017—18), 25, 26, 158 

Al-Metak (o—p20), 160 

Al-Metawer (m15), 13 

Met‘eb eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSid (d. 1906), 
246, 247, 288 

Met*eb eben ‘Abdallah eben RaSid (1868—1869), 

Al-Metjaha (q11), 139 [289—241, 244 

Metkeb, 15. See also Mitkab 

Metndn (Astragalus camelorum, Vel.; Astra- 
galus macrobotrys, Bge.; subshrub with 
prickly leaves and small flower heads), 11, 
195 24,101, 132 

Al-Mezarra, Kart (19), 130 

MeZhem eben Mhammad eben Sa‘lan, 20 

Mezjed eben Naser eben Sa‘diin, 276, 277 

Al-Meznaje (p12), 3 

Al-Mezne, 90 

Mezren, Eben, kin of the Mesalih, 258 

Mfazzal, Al, 32, 33 

Al-Mgazzal (s21), 46, 47 

Al-Mgéles (j19), 196 

Al-Mgenne (q9), 131 

Al-Mhaffar, Habb (q12—13), 93, 144 

Mhajjer, Eben, 61 

Al-Mhakkeba (p20—21), 44, 160 

Mhammad eben Hazza‘° eben Sa‘lan, 20 

Al-Mharram (s16), 65 

Al-Mhartika (s15), 66, 210 

Al-Mhas (s13), 82 

Al-Mhawa’ (019), 161, 162 

Al-Mhawa’, Radir (m17—18), 18 

Al-Mhejmer (r15), 78 

Mhejrit eben Rmal, 20 

Al-Mhejritat, Tu'Gs (m11—12), 6 

Michael the Syrian, 71, 326 


Hochst. 
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Midhat Pasha, Turkish statesman (1822—1884), 

Midhat Bej, ‘Ali Hajdar, 329 [275 

Mifleh eben “Anejzan, 33 

Al-Mifred (q15), 154 

Al-Migdar (s8), 122—124, 127 

Milfes eben Gibrin, 32 

Military Geographical Institute, Vienna, 1 

Milkat, Beni, of the Tajj, 218 

Al-Mindass (016), 18, 19, 21 

Al-Mindassa, Kulban (m16—17), 13 

Al-Mindassa, Nazjet (pl4—15), 153 

Al-Mindassa, Zaltat (or al-Maghide), 130 

Al-Minferes (p16), 155, 156 

Al-Minsaf (s20—21), 47, 55 

Al-Minteris (n19), 186 

Mirage (sardb) caused by hot air, 116 

Mirdas, Beni, 228 

Mirhwand, 234, 326 

Misa‘el bint Sattam, 20 

Mis‘al eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSsid, 247 

Al-Mishi (710), 183, 136 

Mislim eben Zwejmel, 32 

Al-Misma (q—r11), 80, 96, 99, 100—104, 106— 
108, 188, 189, 141, 156, 318 

Misrajim, 306 

Al-Mist, 78 

Al-Mistah, 91 

Al-Mistwi, 39 

Mitkab, 222, 223 

Miz‘el eben Smélan, 108 

Al-Mizneb (s11), 108 

Al-Mkajjer (SM f10—11), 226, 307 

Mkanna‘, Habra-l- (q17), 69, 211 

Al-Mkattabe (78), 117 

Al-Mkejser, 89 

Al-Mléda, 279 

Mléha (r14), 78, 81 

Mléha, Zel® (114), 79 

Mliha, 78 

Al-Mlejden (s18), 89 

Al-Mnasbijjat, 180 

Mna&bijjet umm Sahdif (n19), 188 

Mnasbijjet umm Se‘ira (n18), 188 

Mnasbijjet umm Turban (n18), 188 

Mnéher, -Eben, chief of the “Agman, 288 

Al-Mnésfe (r11), 138; (s18), 39 

Al-Mnésfe, Fejzat (m21), 171 

Al-Mnésfe, Ri‘, 130 

Moab, 129, 264 

Moawiyah (Mu‘awija ibn Abi Sufjan, 660— 

680), 227, 228 

Al-Morfelijje, 148 

Moslems, 192, 228, 236, 257, 260, 267, 304; first 

conquests, 81, 82, 90, 116 

Mosul, 7, 219 

Mountain ranges: Iga’, 85, 88, 96; Hazb “Er- 
nan, 106—109; al-Misma, 100, 103, 104; Sal- 
ma’, 76—78; as refuges from attackers, 90; 
inhabitants of » superstitious, 120, 121 

Mowkak (713), 58, 71, 84, 88, 91—94, 96—98 

M6zi bint Nazel eben Tnejjan, 113, 162, 182 

Al-Mrakkatén (q15), 154 

Al-Mranni (118), 96 

Mrér (Centaurea arabica, Vel.; Centaurea 
Musili, Vel.; annual centaury with bristly 
flower heads), 11, 92, 101 
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Al-Mrara (018), 38, 15; (711), 1389 

Al-Mrassa, 89 

Al-Mratti, Gal (020—p21), 44 

Al-Mrawweb (p14), 1538 

Al-Mréha, 122 

Al-Mrejébe (or Mrejébet a8-Sihbi), 127, 131 

Mrejébet a8-Sihbi (s8), 117, 127 

Mrejhem, Al, 95, 139 

Al-Mrejra, 124 

Mrélet, Habra (q18), 34, 36 

Mrér (r18), 95, 97 

Al-Mrér (112), 100 

Al-Mrér, Ab-, 117 

Mrér, Abu (r10), 109, 112, 185, 188 

Mrér, Zelib abu, 112 

Al-Mréran (q18), 147 

Al-Mrétbe, Mt., (v13), 89 

Al-Mréwe, 44 

Al-Mréwed (n20—21), 170, 171, 175 

Al-Mrite (j20), 196, 210, 233 

Al-Msadde (i17), 18 

M&AS al-Hajj. See Al-Hajj 

Al-MSattabe (r11), 106 

Al-Msawri, Kart (115), 138 

Al-Msejged (j19), 196, 207, 283 

M§ejjiS at-Trejja, 113 

Al-MSejjit (v11), 189 

MSejs al-Kuwwabli (s9), 114 

Al-Mserze, 96 

Al-MSét (r13—14), 84, 88 

Mtale® (v12—13), 983—95, 97—100, 140, 146 

Al-Mtallat (710), 1385 

Al-Mtejr, tribe, 30, 34, 58, 142, 249, 261, 262, 
268; 2012 2H. 2895-290 

Mtejr al-“Alwijjin, 273, 284 

Al-MtejriS (nl1—12), 2 

Al-Mtérde (q11—12), 100, 140, 145 

Mti (dry da‘lik al-gemal ; Scorzonera Musili, 
Vel.; perennial with long roots, dense 
white branches, and hairy heads of yellow- 
ish flowers), 101, 118, 182 

Al-Mu‘adda, Hor (019), 164, 185 

Al-Mu‘allak (714), 81, 34 

Al-Mu‘asSam, 65 

Al-Mu‘azzam (q7), 95, 105, 184, 224, 248 

Al-Mu‘azzara (sl11), 100 

Al-Mu‘azzel (q19), 39, 40 

Mubarek Al Fréh, 279 

MubAarek eben ‘Abdallah eben Sabbah (1896— 
1916), 245, 246, 275, 281, 285, 288 

Al-Mubarraz, 262 

Al-Mudarra, 78 

Al-Mugajmer, 99 

Al-Muhallabijje, 206, 207 

Muhammad of Barka, 7 

Muhammad abu Tajeh, 49 

Muhammad eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSid, 247 

Muhammad eben ‘Abdallah eben Rasid 
(1869—1897), 15, 22, 36, 39, 40, 56, 59, 61, 
148, 190, 289—244, 247, 258, 275, 277, 279, 280 

Muhammad eben ‘Abdalmuhsen eben ‘Ali, 
237, 239 

Muhammad eben ‘Abdalwahhab eben Datd, 
329 

Muhammad eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Sa‘td, 
252 
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Muhammad eben ‘Ali al-Idrisi, lord of al-“Asir 
(d. 1923) 5-283 

Muhammad eben ‘Awn, Grand Sherif (1827— 
1851 and 1856—1858), 273 

Muhammad eben Bani, 253 

Muhammad eben Dawi8, 272 

Muhammad eben Farhan al-Idi, 294 

Muhammad eben Fejsal eben Sa‘td (1894-1902), 
248, 244, 246, 274, 276—278, 280 

Muhammad eben Gelwi eben Sa‘tid, 284, 286 

Muhammad eben Ma‘ejkel, 261, 262 

Muhammad eben MeSari eben Mu‘ammer, 270 

Muhammad eben Sabbah, lord of al-Kwejt, 280 

Muhammad eben Sa‘ad eben Fejsal eben Sa‘td, 
surnamed Razalan, 276—278 

Muhammad eben Sa‘td eben Mezren (1740— 
1765), 258, 259 

Muhammad eben Slejman eben ‘Abdalwahhab 
(17083—1791), 258, 260, 261, 265, 288, 301, 308, 
328, 829 

Muhammad eben Talal eben RaSid (d. 1922), 
20l—=Z53 

Muhammad al-Emin (809—813), 2085 

Muhammad al-Hasstin, 188 

Muhammad (ibn ‘Ali) al-Misri al-Hurasani, 
206 

Al-Muhammara, 291, 293; lord of, 287 

Muhanna, usurping lord of Brejda, 274 

Muhanna ibn ‘isa, 220 

Al-Muharrek, 186 

MuhaSen, Beni, of the Asad, 218 

Muhtar ibn Abi ‘Obejda, 192 

Al-Muhtar ibn ‘Awf al-Azdi, Abu Hamza, 233 

Al-Muhtelef (118), 89, 91 

Al-Mukaddasi, 76, 189, 190, 192, 209, 218—217, 
228, 231, 233, 234, 326 

Al-Muktar (p18), 28, 29 

Muiejha, 78, 91, 187 

Al-Mundir ibn Ma’assama’ (505—524), 71 

Munsid, 77 

Al-Muntaheb, 76 

Muntar Beni “‘Atijje (q9), 181 

Al-Muntifez, tribe, 167—169, 250, 259—263, 
275—2717, 285, 293 

Murbeh, 213, 214 

Al-Murita, 14, 195, 198, 206—210, 212, 233—235 

Al-Muriza, 253 

Murra, Beni or Al, 8, 4, 101, 102, 116, 274, 276, 

Murra al-Asadi, 65 [288 

Murra ibn Dubjan, Beni, 116 

Mursid, 77 

Al-Murtama, 232 

Masa, 8, 47, 50, 52, 54—58, 61, 86, 113, 168, 176. 
See also Musil, Alois 

Al-Musajjab ibn “Alas ad-Dabi, 114 

Al-MuSakkar, 114 

Al-MuSamraha, 90, 149 

Musil, Alois, Arabia Deserta, xi, 1, 161, 309, 311, 
313, 314, 318, 319, 326, Arabia Petraez, 306, 317, 
326; Die Hypothese, 304, 326; Kusejr “Amra, 
315, 318, 326; The Manners and Customs, 302; 
The Middle Euphrates, xii, 175, 199, 202, 308, 
314—316, 326; The Northern Hegéz, xii, 80, 
224, 225, 309—311, 318, 314, 318, 326; Palmy- 
rend, 202, 312, 318, 326; Zur Zeitgeschichte 
von Arabien, 329. See also Musa. 
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Musilia arabica, Vel. See ‘Arfeg 

Muslet eben Rbé‘an, head chief of the “Atej- 

be, 276 

Muslim ibn ‘Akil, 212 

Musran, river of, 806 

Musri, 306 

Mustagidda (s13—14), 81, 85, 97, 238 

Mutale’, 94 

Al-Mutalla® (v7), 122 

Al-Mutanna ibn Hareta, 2852, 236 

Mu‘tebe, 211, 212 

Al-Mu‘tedel (s8), 121, 122, 127 

Mutlak eben Farhan al-idi, 126 

Al-Mutrak, Hazm (q15—16), 74, 75 

Al-Mutran, Ab- (019—20), 160 

Al-Mutrebe (020), 44, 170 

Al-Mutrez (s11), 108 

Al-Muzi (r11), 140 

Al-Mwage, Nazjet, 3, 153 

Mwahhedin (or Wahhabites), 258, 259 

Al-Mwahib, 126 

Mwésal (Anarrhinum orientale, Bth.; coarse 
herb with a flower thyrsus), 92 

Mwejne‘, Al, 382 

Al-Mwejsen (ml11), 136 

Mzahlak, Eben, ruling house of the HmeSe, 96 

Al-Mzejjen (7—s10), 110 

Al-Mzérib, 264 

Al-Mzess (r—s7—8), 117, 127 


Na‘az (shrub with leafless branches and 
fascicles of small yellow flowers; shrubby 
horsetail), 86 

An-Na‘am (m15), 13 

Nabataeans, 312, 317 

An-Nabira ad-Dubjani, 101, 102 

Nabonidus (566—539 B. C.), 225, 226; chron- 
icle of, 225 

An-Nabt, 218 

Nabtal, 82, 96, 97 

An-Nadra, 90 

An-Na‘élat, 90 

Nafez Pasha, Turkish commander, 275 

An-Nagafat, 164 

An-Na‘ge, Nazjet (019), 164 

An-Nahahis, Stk, 253 

Nahal Misrajim, 306 

Nahal [matu] Musur, 306 

Nahar eben Talal eben “Abdallah eben Rasid, 
242 

Nahar al-Genfawi, 33 

An-Nahr, south of Gaza, 306 

An-N‘aj (715), 77, 88 

Najef abu Kilab, 253 | 

Najef eben ‘Atiz, 3 

Najef eben Talal eben ‘AbdaJlah eben Rasid, 
242, 

Nak‘, 222? 223 

An-Nak‘, Habb (r19), 37 

Nak‘a’, 68, 73 

An-Nakbén, 149 

Na‘man (Glaucitum arabicum, Fres.; poppy- 
like plant with yellow flowers), 101 

Namer in Ega’, 90, 146 

Names, of children, 9, 182, 183; indicate pro- 
venience of the person, 8, 9 
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An-Namir ibn Tawlab, 144 

An-Namlijjat, Nazjet (m12), 6 

Naram-Sin (c. 2700 B.C.), 806 

An-Narsi, ‘Abdala‘la’? ibn Hammad, 227 

NAser, chief of the Beni Tamin in Fejd, 66 

Naser al-Bajeh, 150 

Na&ser eben ‘Abdallah eben Sa‘dtin (¢.1797), 262 

Naser eben ‘Abdarrahman as-Shejmi, 275 

Naser eben HaSman, 35 

Naser eben Mubarek eben Sabbah, 287 

Naser eben ‘Obejd al-Marltk, 1, 10, 26, 42, 45, 
52, 68, 162, 168; 183,¥184 

Naser eben Sa‘din, head chief of the Muntifez 
(ec. 1870), 275—277 

Nasi (dry sobot; Aristida plumosa, L.; smooth 
grass with winged fruit and roots to which 
sand sticks), 6, 11, 19, 21, 37, 46, 53, 64, 68, 136 

Nasibe, Abu-n- (s8), 117 

NAaSira, Beni, of the Beni Asad, 216, 219 

An-Nasla (s10), 111 

An-Nasla, Kart (79), 115, 130 

Nasr ibn ‘Abdarrahman Abu-!-Fath al-Iskan- 
dari (d. 1164-5), 14, 66, 68, 73, 77, 78, 82, 88, 
91, 108, 114, 140, 144, 187, 189, 191, 232, 238 

An-Nasrijje, 242 

An-Natla (s7—8), 122, 123 

An-Nawazer (r17—18), 35, 65, 66 

Nawazi, plural of Nazjet. See proper name 

Nawfal ibn ‘Abdmanaf, 186 

Nawwéaf eben an-Nari ehen Sa‘lAn (d. 1921), 
2, 20, 48, 49, 52—55, 168, 248—251, 289 

An-Nawwéaha (r10), 109, 110 

Nazel eben Df&hi eben Tnejjan, 1—4, 6—18, 
15—29, 3438, 40, 42, 45—48, 50—60, 63, 64, 
(26, Sb_ 86, 88, 94) 112, 113-116; 118, £20, 
126, 136, 138, 140, 145, 146, 149, 151, 152, 154, 
156, 157, 159, 162—165, 167, 170, 172—176, 178, 
179, 181—188, 185, 189, 190, 196 

Nazjet. See proper name 

Nazret umm ‘Ader (q17—r18), 67 

Nazret umm Ger‘a (118), 67 

Nazret ummu Tmejd (r18—19), 68, 65, 67 

Nazzal eben Sejlem, 32 ; 

An-Nba&, 246, 262, See also An-Nibag 

Nearer East, 311 

An-NebZijje (s20), 39 

Nebhan, Al or Beni, of the Singara, 29, 31, 32, 
68, 76 

Nebhan, Beni, of the Tajj. 218, 220, 284 

Nefel (Trigonella hamosa, L.; Trigonella mo- 
nantha, CAM.; Trigonella stellata, Forsk.; 
clover-like plant), 29, 46, 53 

An-Nefisi (114), 78 

Nefkan, Al, 33 

An-Nefs (118), 96 

An-Neftd (010—15—p15), xi, 1—7, 11, 15—19, 
Oe se ee ale ines. ve Ol YER thas. (hoe Sh 
92—94, 100, 102—104, 114, 120, 127, 131, 138, 
137—139, 146, 147, 153—155, 160, 161, 180, 182, 
196, 223, 225, 237, 238, 256, 261, 310, 318, 319 

Nefid al-Hbtb, 41 

Nefiid al-‘Urtk, 41 

An-Negade, 89 

Nesd, 2; 4, 5, 15, 16; 26), 51; 66, 68, 73, 77,79, 
82, 86, 106, 140, 144, 191, 196, 206, 212, 216, 
232, 238, 236, 237, 256, 259, 266, 272, 273, 280, 
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286, 287, 289, 293, 296, 299, 300, 310; division, 
301, 302; frontiers of, 196; -Irak boundary, 
Bahra agreement of November 1, 1925, 299; 
-al-Kwejt frontier, al-“Azér agreement of 
December 2, 1922, 293; northern boundary, 
14, 15; -Transjordan boundary, Hadda 
agreement of November 2, 1925, 299; 
Turkish administrative district, 248, 275, 
277, 285 

An-Negef (h—i20), xi, 15, 35, 168, 180, 185, 188, 
195, 196, 198,201, 202, 210—-212, 231, 2538, 263, 
281, 282 

Negsfat al-Marrtt, 218, 219 

‘Negfet umm Harts (s15), 66 

Negran, 71; tribes of the lord of, 259 

Nejtel, 97 

An-Nekza (r12), 101 

An-Nems4n, 31 

An-NéGsijje, 152, 252 

An-Nétel, Ab- (b8), 97 

Netil, 96, 97 

Neurada procumbens, L. See Sa‘dan 

New York Publie Library, xiii 

Nezaje, Umm (s9), 117, 128 

An-Nezawi, 141 

An-Nfésan, 169 

An-Nhade (ql3—14), 147, 148 

An-Nhala, 121 

Nhejrir al-Hejra (m18), 18, 189 

An-Nhélat (qi2), 141 

An-Nibas, 39, 222, 231, 260 

Nies, James B., 307, 326 

Nikd (Asteriscus graveolens, Forsk.; shrub 
with hard, gray, hairy branches and many 
heads of yellow flowers), 46, 58, 86, 92, 101, 
118, 175 

Nimran, Al, 96 

Niran, Abu (112), 100, 101 

Nizam al-Mulk, Malek Shah’s minister 
(d. 1092), 2384 

Nkejrat as-Sakkar, 110 

An-Nkid, 90 

Nolde, E., 329 

Noldeke, Theodor, 140 

An-No‘man I, ibn Imrulkajs, the Lakhmite 
(ce. 418), settlement of (al-Hira), 71 

An-No‘man III, ibn al-Mundir (c. 580—602), 
18, 88, 169, 213 

An-Ns&b (q13), 92, 146; (n21), 171, 174, 175 

An-Nsejr, Zaltat (r10), 111 

An-Nsejz (111), 104 

An-Nsér (r138), 78, 221, 222 

An-Nstr (118), 96 

Nu‘ejm, Beni, of the Nebhan, 218 

Naf (r14), 79, 85 

An-Nuhejla, 91, 234 

Nukrat. See proper name. 

Numbers, Book of, 306 

Numejr clan of the Beni Asad, 68, 73 

Nira, sister of Muhammad eben ‘Abdallah 
eben Rasid, 243 

An-Niri eben Sa‘lan eben Hazza‘, 1, 8, 9, 
19, 20, 48, 50—55, 70, 110, 249), 250, 252, 292, 
295 ; 

An-Nuzman (s12), 82, 99 

An-Nwéi‘ir, 146 
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An-Nwejta (r12), 96, 99 
An-Nwejta, Nawazi (m12), 6 
Nwejzijjat al-Mahalil (m12—13), 8 
An-Nwéta (sl4—15), 81 

Nwézjet al-‘Id. See Al-‘Id (111) 


Oases, destroyed by civil strife, 95; origin of, 
256 

“Obejd, Hesw (120), 198—201 

“Obejd(allah) eben ‘Ali eben RaSid (d. 1869), 
SOREOO MLL Os 2D (200 CAN geal ee (ole bel nail byaO tes 
244 

‘Obejd al-Gbe? (q19—20), 40 

“Obejdallah, the negro, 1, 6, 28, 36, 48, 55 

‘Obejdallah ibn Zijad, 230 

Al-‘Obejse, Abrak (112), 97 

Al-‘Obejse, Gaw (r12), 98 

Al-‘Odejb, 99, 189, 192, 206, 207, 209—2138, 231, 
Dees Wasi PAs35) 

“Odejb al-Heganat, 212, 213 

Odenath, king of Palmyra (d. 267), 317 

Ofm at-Tejjem, 154 

Al-‘Okde (q14), 80, 88, 90, 152 

“Okélt as-Semk (r9), 130 

“Okélt as-Shejl (116), 18 

“OkkaSa ibn Mihsen, 90 

‘Okl al-Grejbi‘at, 171 

“Oklat eben Mwejne‘, 32 

Al-“Okoba, 170, 171; (119), 44, 192, 207 

Al-O1. (S13),. 82 

Oligomeris subulata, Del. See Danabnab 

“Omajrijjin of Fejd, 220 

“Oman, 7, 248, 261, 2638, 264, 268, 288, 287; coast, 
300 

‘Omar ibn al-Hattab (634—644), 178, 179, 227, 
228 

‘Omar II, ibn ‘Abdal‘aziz (717—720), 314 

‘Omara ibn ‘Akil ibn Belal ibn Garir ibn al- 
Hatafa, 187 

“Omejjed al-Bird (r10), 111, 114, 188 

“Omejjed al-Haram (sll), 108, 109 

Al-‘Orejme, 98, 138, 220 

Orejnbe (sl4—15), 81 

Al-Orejnbe (114), 84 

Orénbe (s11), 108 

Al-“Orma’, 46, 47 

“Otman al-Medajfi, brother-in-law of Grand 
Sherif Raleb, 265, 266 

Ottoman authorities, 289; Empire, 249, 285— 
287; government, 286; troops, 288. See also 
Turkish, Turks 


Palestine, 296, 298, 300, 306, 310 

Palmyra (c8), 114, 2438, 3812 

Palmyrena, xii, 318 

Palmyrene mountains, 97 

Palmyrenes, 3812, 316 

Paronychia arabica, L. See Sidd al-gemal 

Pelly, L., 329 

Pennisetum ciliare, 
Raraz 

Pennisetum dichotomum, Forsk. See Tmdadm 

Persia, 7, 29, 175, 263, 316 

Persian army, 312, 314, 315; border, 312; em- 
pire, 315; government, 317; mountains, 307; 
officials, 316; pilgrims, 262; territory, 169 


Link. See Hamra and 
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Persian Gulf, 225, 226, 231, 237, 248, 250, 260, 
268, 270, 284, 286, 290, 298, 298, 299, 305, 307, 
311, 319; Arabian coast of, 285, 306, 307 

Persians, 90, 169, 188, 199, 236, 314—317 

Phelypaea longiflora, Pers. See Weherra 

Philbye) Esters Bso29: 

Picris radicata, Forsk. See Hawdan 

Pilgrim Road to Irak, xi, 4, 12, 14, 16, 26—28, 
67— 69, 77, 81, 82, 84, 85, 90, 149, 158, 160, 
161, 171, 178, 180, 182, 185, 186, 188—191, 198, 
195, 205, 206, 209-219, 221, 229235, 246, 
262, 264, 271, 282, 286; to Syria, 114,122, 
242, 245, 263; to al-Basra, 2638 

Pilgrims add to prosperity of country, 243 

Pimpinella cretica, Poir. See Kurm 

Pinches, Th. G., 225, 326 

Plantago cylindrica, Forsk. See Jenem 

Plantago Gintli, Vel. See Ribla 

Polycarpaea fragilis, Del. See Maler 

Polygala spinescens, Decais. See Kazgth and 
Turdm 

Prince. See Sa‘id eben “Abdal‘aziz eben Rasid 

Prosopis Stephaniana, W. See ‘Hrz 

Protectorate treaty between Great Britain 
and Eben Sa‘td, 287, 298, 300 

Ptolemy, 169, 326 

Pulicaria undulata, L. See Rabel 

Pyrethrum Musili Vel. See Kejstim 


Al-Quwayt, 305. See also Al-Kwejt 


Ar-Ra‘an, Gal (m14—15), 8; (q—r20), 38, 
41—44, 64 

Ra‘bal at Tejma, 229 

Rabba‘, Al, 33 

Ar-Rabda (k19), 195 

Ar-Rabda, Gebw (n16), 12, 18 

Rabel (Pulicaria undulata, L.; woolly peren- 
nial with thick root and heads of yellow 
flowers), 101 

Rabi‘ta, 186, 191 

Ar-Rabi‘ijje of the “Abde, 33, 237 

Al-Rabit, valley in al-Hazn, 99, 191 

Rabit al-Firdaws, 191 

Rabit al-Madara, 191 

Rabit Tajj, 117, 122 

Ar-Rabza, 177 

Ar-Rabzan, 31 

Ar-Raébe (s8), 117, 127 

Al-Rada (715), 77 

Radera, Beni, 168, 189 

Radhet al-Kurejnejn, 96 

Ar-Radifa, Gebw, 37 

Ar-Radife (k19), 194, 233 

Ar-Radife, Radir (m15), 8, 13 

Radir. See proper name 

Ar-Radm, 187, 189 

Radwar, 81, 82 

Ar-Ra‘éla (ql14), 84, 90, 148, 149 

Ar-Rafha, Kart (m18), 189 

Raga’ eben Ra‘agi, 32 

Ar-Ra‘san, 32 

Rageh, Sherif, commander of King Husejn, 
294 

Ar-Ragla, 4 
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Rahdb (Heliotropium arbainense, Fres.; peren- 
nial with hairy leaves and large flower 
spikes), 86 

Ar-Raham, 106 

Ar-Rahba, Manka‘ (f6), 305 

Ar-Raheda, 169 

Ar-Rahel (q8), 131 

Rahis, Eben, 28, 30, 31, 35, 47, 238 

Ar-Ra‘i (021), 44 

Rain, after easterly wind in the Neftd, 7 

Rain water, topographic features filled by: 
barbak (pond), 189; gebw (shallow natural 
hole in a ledge), 69; habée (depression), 116; 
hadak (hole in clay), 170; haliza, or hubta, 
or kas‘a (hollow), 114; harize (well), 145, 
146; hefna (round hole along river bed), 
198; mokr or nakr (well artificially sunk 
into a ledge of rock), 69; zalta (fissure in 
rock), 129, 180; water inaccessible in a Zalta, 
141 

Rainy season, terminates in March, 4, 138 

Ar-Rajde, Mt., 89 

Ar-Rajjan, Mt., 148 

Ar-Rajjan, pond, 281. 

Al-Rajmar (s15), 65 

Al-Rajme (r12), 99 

Ar-Rak‘a (m17), 18, 32 

Rakak, 76 

Rakan eben Hatlén, 274 

Ar-Rakk (715), 76, 77 

Ar-Rakke (q14), 148 

Rakma (Erodium laciniatum, Cav.; herb with 
very long roots, short stamens, and small, 
reddish flowers), 24, 40, 170 

Raleb eben Mes&‘ed (1788—1813), 261, 262, 
264—266 

Raleb eben MSejjer, 93 

Raleb eben Neda’, 31 

Ralrala (q14), 148 

Ar-Ramd, 219 

Al-Ramis (s19), 39 

Raml. See proper name 

Ar-Ramla, 71 

Ramle, 71 

Ramman, 5, 66, 76, 81, 223 

Al-Ramr (s13), 82, 96, 222; (s16), 90, 218, 219; 
(or ar-Ruhejmi), 65 

Ramr Marztk, 90, 220 

Ramr Tajj, 82 

Ramrém (Heliotropium luteum, Poir.; Helio- 
tropium persicum, Lam.; subshrub with brit- 
tle white branches, rather prickly leaves, and 
yellowish flowers), 46 

Al-Ranma, Kart (m21), 171 

Rannam (ql2), 144 

Rar, Kasr abu, 166, 169, 171, 178, 217, 236, 248, 
292 

Al-Raraf, 39 

Al-Rarajes (s9), 114 

Raramil Hamd wa Hamde, 107 

Raramil Rassal, 139 

Raraz (Pennisetum ciliare, Link.; a species of 
fountain grass), 938, 170 

Al-Rarejbén, 81 

Ar-Rarifi (nll—12), 2 

Rarijjan, 90 
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Rarmul al-‘Wejd (qil—12), 140, 141 

Al-Rarr, 213, 214 

Al-Rarra (n15), 17; (q8), 181 

Al-Rarra, HaSm (i17), 13 

Rarra Sa‘ejd (n16), 13, 18 

Ar-Ras (r14—15), 77 

Rasal, 90, 188 

Rased, slave, 185, 196 

Rased, FlGk (n11—12), 2 

Rased eben Mankara, 294 

Rasén, Tefes abu (p15), 19, 156 

Rasén, Tu‘ejs abu (ml1l1), 2 

Rasids Hbeny Ay os L0silon 2s Soro Oerolao4 =o 
42, 48, 45—47, 50, 52, 54—56, 58, 59, 61—63, 
865,95, 105, 126,51 365.1315 (IE 43 AT Ao, 
LOOP LGA 1 CSy lL GSei ian VS only Opi odeeal cay. 
2386—238, 240—258, 255, 274, 276—283, 286, 
287, 290—292, 295, 296; genealogy of, 254 

Al-Rasil (s14), 81 

Ar-Rass, 259, 268, 269, 271, 281 

Rassal (711), 106, 182, 188, 189, 142 

Rassal, Habra (r11), 139 

Rassan, 114. See also Ghassanians 

Ratatantrsw4) oon liorecet 

Ar-Ra‘td (7138), 96 

Ratf Pasha, governor of Bagdad, 275, 276 

Ar-Rawd, 13 

Rawlinson, H.C., 306—308, 326 

Rawt of the Tajj, 221 

Al-Rawta, 101 

Rawta (or Rita) Beni Lam, 5 

Ar-Rawwaj (q14), 148 

Ar-Rawza (s14), 81 

Raymond, J., 329 

Raga (tree-like bush with long, flexible 
boughs and thin needle-shaped leaves), 10, 
Lol Tl Osa osao lS 

Al-Raza (710), 138, 186 

Razalat, 197 

Al-Razale (s13), 81 

Ar-Razana, 33 

Al-Razawre, 96, 105 

Al-Razb, 140 

Razban ebe-r-RmAal, 31 

Razfén, 89 

Razi, guard in al-Hajjanijje, 22 

Razzdle (Huphorbia cornuta, Pers.; sponge- 
like herb), 75, 86 

Ar-Rba’ (q9), 181 

Rba‘i, Eben, 40, 70 

Rbej‘a, Ummu, 262 

Ar-Rbejde (q138), 147 

Ar-Rebab, 192 

Red Sea, 267, 291, 296, 298, 299, 307, 311, 317, 
319 

Ar-Reda’, 96, 144 

Redajef ar-Rhajje (q16—17), 70, 71 

Redane, Beni, reservoirs of, 233 

Ar-Refah, 306 

Regeb, sajjed, marshal of the nobles of al- 
Basra, 285 

Rehatsek, E., 329 

Rejban, 90 

Ar-Rekad, Nazjet (n12), 2 

Ar-Rek‘i, Gaw, 44 

Religious war. See Holy war 
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Resdd (Lepidium sativum, L.; species of pepper- 
grass), 118 

Ar-Resajde, 169 

Reseda alba, L. See Danabnab 

Reseda arabica, Vel. See Danabndb 

ReSid (or RSéd) Pasha, Eben RaSid’s represent- 
ative in Damascus and Constantinople, 35, 
248, 251 

Retama Raetam, Forsk. See Rotom 

Ar-Rfa‘i, 90 

Ar-Rféfat (m20—21), 171 

Rgam, Ummu (q12), 139, 144 

Rgam, Ummu-r- (118), 14, 198 

Ar-Rha’, Kart (q1l6), 72—74 

Rhajjet al-Lwébde (q16—17), 68, 70, 219 

Rhajjet an-Nabje (r16), 68, 219 

Ar-Rham (q13), 98, 146 

Rham, Al, 32 

Rhéma (Convolvulus reticulatus, Choisy; long 
woolly perennial resembling bindweed, with 
thick woody roots and pinkish-white flow- 
ers), 171 

Ar-Rhama, 172 

Rhambaeans, 312 

Rhejjan (r8), 117 

Ar-Rhejme (i19), 199, 200 

Ar-Rhejmijje, 171 

Ri®. See proper name 

Ar-Ri‘, 86, 90 

Ribla (Plantago Gintlii, Vel.; a kind of plan- 
tain), 29, 40, 46 

Rigm. See proper name 

Rigsmén, Abu (c8—b8—9), 318 

Ar-Rijad, 175, 237—241, 248—247, 249, 250, 252, 
PSS AN PASS), POS SAL, PRA, ets, AD. PANS. 
300—302; lord of, 291; prince of, 289 

Ar-Rijasi, Nawazi (p19), 161 

Al-Rijete (or al-Rite) of the Drérat, 33, 72, 91 

Ar-Rilan, Nawazi umm (n18), 12 

Rilan, Ummu-r- (p19), 26 

Al-Rimar, 77 

Rimt (Haloxylon articulatum, Cav.; large bush 
with needle-shaped leaves and spikes of small 
whitish flowers), 26, 27, 29, 35, 67, 68, 86, 93, 
WIG lS 6122, 1A 149, 4 LOO ae lel 

Ar-Rimtijjat (n15), 12 

Al-Rine, 149 

RiSijjet ad-Duhtl. Sez Ad-Duhidl 

Rigsijjet ummu Nkej (p19), 26 

Al-Rite (or al-Rijete) of the Drérat, 33, 91 

Ar-Riznijje (p14), 153 

Rkab, Ummu, 149 

Rkejbe, Ammu-r- (78), 117 

Ar-Rkejje (s19), 39 

Rkejje, Habra abu (s9—10), 114 

Rkuba, Ummu-r-, 91 

Al-Rlale (r——s9), 117, 128; (s8), 123, 124 

Ar-Rma’, W. (s19), 22, 26, 28, 37—89, 41, 59, 
60, 97, 216, 224, 305 

Rm&h, Habra ummu (017—18), 161, 179 

RmAal, Eben, 3, 59, 60, 1386 

Rmdm (dry sam‘), 160 

Ar-Rmejmintén, 158 

Rmejt, Gaw (k19), 194 

Rmejz al-Ga‘ (s15—16), 66 

Al-Rmérijje (r7—8), 117 
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Ar-Rméz, 90 

Ar-Rnam (s9), 114, 117 

Al-Rnejm (q—r9). 180—132 

Roads: Hajel-Fejd, 83; al-Hall (Gowf-HAajel), 
149; al-Kattar (or at-Turmuzijje), 186; 
Tejma-Wadi al-Kura’, 114 

Rock partly covered with sand (abrak), 198 

Rogers, Robert, 306, 307, 326 

Ar-Rohom, Mt. (711), 104, 106 

Ar-Rohom, Nukrat, 106 

Roman army, Arabs in, 315 

Rorejla (Atriplex dimorphostegia, K. K.; an- 
nual with broad leaves and small yellow- 
ish flowers), 92, 170 

Rorejmilat al-‘Abed (r10), 112, 133, 134 

Al-Rorejra (p8), 131; (or al-Rrejre, well at 
Line), 177 

Rorejrit (r12), 96, 99 

Ar-Rorlijje, Nazjet (017—18), 161 

Rorol (Atriplex leuceclada, Boiss.; subshrub 
with resplendent leaves and small yellow- 
ish flowers), 188 

Rorit, Zaltat (120), 192 

Ar-Rorwe (020), 44, 170 

Rosen eben Rejmis, 31 

Ross, E.C., 329 

Al-R6ta (p13), 3, 146, 148 

Rotom (or ratam; Retama Raetam, Forsk.; 
shrub with long, rather stiff branches, 
long needle-shaped leaves, and hanging 
scented flowers), 116, 118 

Rotunda in Vienna, 100 

Rousseau, J. B. L. J., 329 

Rowdet Du‘mi, 83 

Rowdet al-Hurr, 14 

Ar-Rowz (p18), 3; (818), 39 

Ar-Rowz, Gaw (m18), 13, 18, 32, 189 

Ayr-Rowza, 39 

Rowzat Saleh, 39 

Ar-R6z (s12), 100 

Rozat at-Tenha. See At-Tenha (r12) 

Ar-Rozom, Habb (p16—17), 37, 59, 157 

Al-Rrejbén (118), 84, 88 

Al-Rrejre (019), 161, 188, 185 

Rsas abu Sowr (n20), 170 

Ar-Rsofa (q18), 90, 147 

Rta, Ummu (p8), 181 

Ruste ict 16 

Ar-Rub*‘, 32, 40 

Ar-Rubejta (120), 170 

Al-Rubr (715), 77, 218, 219 

Al-Rubran, 149 

Al-Ruda’, 76 

Rudafa, 84 

Rudan, 206, 207, 209 

Rudej, 236 

Rudr a&-Sotb, 121 

Ar-Rugej‘a, 65 

Ruham, 146 

Ar-Ruhban, Kasr (h19), 198 

Ar-Ruhbe (i20), 186, 199, 210, 2638 

Ruhbet Erman (s14—15), 77, 81 

Ruhbet Irmam, 77 

Ar-Ruhejme, 199, 200 

Ar-Ruhejme, 218, 219 

Ayr-Ruhejmi (or al-Ramr, s16), 65, 219 
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Ar-Rukaj‘i, 44 

Rukejze (Zygophyllum simplex, E.; bushy an- 
nual with small leaves and yellow flowers; 
a species of bean caper), 86 

Rukuba, Umm (rl4), 84 

Rumejr as-Sal‘a’, 91 

Al-Rumejs, 206, 208, 209 

Rumejz al-Ga‘, 66 

Rumex lacerus, Balb. See Hamsis 

Ar-Rumma, Wadi, 216, 305 

Ar-Rummade (as-Salmi, q12), 98, 144, 145 

Ar-Rummadijjat (016—17), 12 

Rumman (sl38—14), 66, 81, 82, 91, 223 

Rumman, Eben, 131 

Ar-Rummanatan, 236 

Al-Ruraba (714), 84, 88 

Al-Rurabijjat (n19), 166, 186 

Al-Rurabijje (i18), 14 

Al-Rurejj, 91 

Al-Rurejje (q14), 90, 91, 149 

Rurejr, Eben, 33 

Al-Riri, 4, 5 

Al-Rurtr (s14), 81 

Al-Rita, 32, 144 

Al-Ruta’, 228 

Rite (Salsola lancifolia, Boiss.; percnnial with 
small, prickly leaves and small pinkish flow- 
ers), 104, 171, 172, 187, 190, 192 

Ar-Ritijje (k19), 194 

Al-Ruwejr, 235 

Ruazbeh ibn Buzurgamihr ibn Sasan, native of 
Hamadan, 178, 179 

Ruzuma, Abu, 89 

Ruzuma, Umm (021), 44, 170, 171, 174 

Ruzumat al-Halfan. See Al-Halfan (s9) 

Ar-Rwaf (s9—10), 111—118, 116, 117 

Ar-Rwajje, 39 

Ar-Rwak, Gal (m20—n21), 170—172, 190, 194 

Ar-Rwala (h5—6—i6—7—j7—8—k9—14), 12, 19, 
25, 41, 48—50, 70, 88, 110, 120, 189, 192, 240, 
DAD ASS aA oy oe eee 

Ar-Rwat, Ab- (m14), 7, 8, 12, 18; (n19), 188 

Ar-Rwejjat (012), 3 

Ar-Rwejje (q—r16—17), 68; (r138), 93 

Rwejli, member of the Rwala, 50 

Rwejsan eben Nimran, 96 

Ar-Rwejte, 82 

Al-Rzej, Radir, 108 


Sa‘ad, Al bi, 31 

Safad eben ‘Abdarrahman eben Fejsal eben 
Sa‘td, 288 

Sa‘ad eben Sa‘td eben Fejsal eben Sa‘td, 276, 
278 

Sa‘ade, district of, 220 

A8-Sa‘ara, ‘ErZ (p15—16), 155 

Saba (or Sheba), 224 

Sa‘ba, 82 

As-Sa‘ba (s8—9), 117 

Sa‘ba ibn Rurejd, 227 

As-Saba‘an, 68, 73 

As-Sababa, 90 

Sabaean inscriptions, 306 

Sabaeans, 225 

Saban, 224 

AS-Sabaka, 65, 79 
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Sabaket JAteb, 79 

As-Sabbah, 89 

Sabbah, Eben, ruling house of al-Kwejt, 170, 
244, 245 

A8-Sa‘be (s12—13), 82 

Sabel (r—s14), 81 

As-Sabha, Kart (115), 78, 79 

Sab‘i, 234 

Sabib, 195 

Sabla (r12), 98 

As-Sabrawat (p14), 148, 152 

As-Sabsab (114), 78 

As-Sabu‘an, 78 

Sa‘d, Beni, 98, 158 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Wakkas, 192, 211, 282 

Sa‘d ibn Malek, 178, 179 

Sa‘d ibn Ta‘laba, Beni, 218 

As-Sa‘da (q12), 141 

Sa‘ddan (Neurada procumbens, L.; hairy herb 
of the rose family with a single stem grow- 
ing from a large spiny fruit that rests on 
the sand), 46 

As-Sadawi (n21), 171, 174 

As-Sadde, NAazjet (m15—16), 18 

Sadlier, G. F., 270, 329 

As-Sadr, 124, 219 

Sa‘din, Eben, ruling house of the Muntifez, 
285 

Sa‘din al-ASkar (d. 1911), 169, 285 

Sa‘dan eben ‘SArej‘er, 259, 260 

Sadts, 270 

A&-Sa‘ebe, Gaw (q16—17), 33, 69, 156 

A&-Sa‘ebe, at Line, 177 

Sa‘éd (Iris Sisyrinchium, L.; iris with violet 
flowers), 86 

Sa‘éd, Te‘es (015), 17, 19 

As-Sa‘ede, 148 

Sa‘ejfiz, Umm (q11), 138, 140 

As-Sa‘énin (r15), 66 

As-Safa’, 114 

Safaic inscriptions, 313 

Safawan, 169 

As-Saffake (q15), 1538 

As-Safra’ (s15), 66 

As-Safra’, Gal (q20), 44; (s19), 38, 39 

Safwan (r12—13), 96 

As-Safwan, 260 

A&-Sagara, Darb, 122 

S&h abu Rimt (116), 66 

Sah abu Snan (r16), 66 

Saham (dry sollejdn), 11, 136, 170 

As-Sahhba, 18, 191 

Sahem, Umm (s13), 81 

Sahha, Habb (o16—17), 15, 17, 19 

SAhi eben Mutlak, 31 

Sahijje, 211 

Sahl ibn Jisuf as-Salami, 222 

A&-Sahik, 2 

Sahli eben Hazza‘, 33 

As-Sahn (116—17), 14 

Sahn eben Dré‘i eben Sa‘lan, 271 

Sarh, Beni (j4—k4—5—14), 129, 136, 297; of 
the Tajj, 228 

Sahtd, Kal‘at, 285 

As-Sahw (113), 96 


Sa‘id, eunuch, 22, 247, 251; slave of the prince 
in Hajel, 152 

Sa‘id, Al, 169 

A&S-Sa‘ira (r—s14), 78 

As-Sa‘ire (r16—17), 68, 219 

As-Sajbijje (p14—15), 153 

Sajd, ‘Ajn, 171, 186 

As-Sajd, 199 

SajeS, poet, 136, 137 

As-Sajjerin (q12—138), 98, 144 

Sale (all2) 92709650995 146 

Sakf (s13), 82 

A&8-Sakik, 2, 96, 164, 213, 214 

Sakra’, east of Mecca, 261, 269, 271 

A8-Sakra, 90; in Irak, 292 

AS-Sakra, Tu‘ejs (015), 15 

AS-Sakrawi (118), 82, 96 

As-Sakani, Abu “Obejd, 4, 65, 73, 76, 79, 82, 
90, 91, 98, 108, 133, 163, 186, 187, 189, 195, 
198, 200, 220, 232—236 

Salaman, Beni, of the Tajj, 91 

As-Salame, grave of, 108 

Salame, Beni, of the Asad, 187, 189 

As-Salame, Ri® (r11), 106, 111 

Sa‘lan, Eben, ruling house of the Rwala, 8, 13, 
50, 51, 54, 62, 102, 247, 248 

A&-Sa‘le (p19), 26 

Saleh eben Muhanna, lord of Brejda, 282 

Saleh eben Muhsen eben ‘Ali, 238 

Saleh ibn Medrek, 68 

Salem eben Mubarek eben Sabbah, lord of al- 
Kwejt (d. 1921), 287—291 

Salem eben Subhan, 278—280 

As-Sa‘lika (q15), 152 

Salm of Hagam, god, 226 

Salm of Mahram, god, 226 

Salma’ (715), 9, 33, 38, 60, 66—68, 74—78, 80—84, 
90, 91,98, 110, 154, 157, 177, 217, 218, 220—222, 
236—238, 240, 246, 260, 277, 318 

Salman, 230 

As-Salman, 186, 236 

Salman, Al, 31 

As-Salmi (or ar-Rumméade), 32, 100, 145 

SalmSezeb, Petosir’s son, 226 

Salsola lancifolia, Boiss. See Rite 

Salt, 167, 171; digging of, 100 

Salt, clan, 14 

Sa‘luwwa (r9—10), 182 

Sam‘ (Stipa tortilis, Desf.; grass with a flower 
spikelet and long awns), 160, 175 

As-Sama’, 209 

A&-Sama (p17—q18), 28, 34, 35, 157 

Samaga, Beni, 93 

Samar (for Sammar), 84 

AS-Samat, 4 

As-Samawa, desert of, 130; settlement in Irak, 
6, 186, 245, 246, 262—264, 281 

As-Samaw’al ibn ‘Adija, the Jew, 226—229 

Sami Pasha, Turkish commander, 282, 283 

Samira, 65, 212, 218, 221, 222 

Samk, 130 

A8-Samli (s12), 100 

Samma (or semmd‘; Buffonia multiceps, De- 
cais.; leafless perennial of the grass family), 

As-Samman, 5, 18, 191; steppe of, 260 [92 
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Sammar, 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 16, 19, 22, 24—26, 
31, 32, 34, 36—88, 40, 41, 45—47, 50, 53, 54, 
56, 58, 59, 64, 65, 67, 69—71, 73, 74, 883—86, 
90, 102, 105, 106, 114, 120, 182, 138, 185, 138, 
144, 159, 167, 169, 174, 179, 180, 189, 198, 219, 
237-241, 245, 247, 248, 250-2538, 259-261, 268, 
279, 281, 288, 289, 292, 296; clans, 31—33; 
main divisions, 45 

Sammar, Gebel, 236, 237, 253 

Sammar, Habra (q16), 72 [43 

Sammari, member of the Sammar, 11, 26, 41, 

As-Sammit (j18), 14, 195, 232 

Samn (annual with longish branches and 
small white flowers), 171 

Sampsiceramus, lord of Arethusa and Emesa, 
317 

Samra HAajel (q14), 80, 83 

Samran eben Semre, 108 

A8-Samrth, 31 

San‘a, Eben, 95 

Sacnab (r12—13), 82, 96 

Sa‘naba, 66 

Sanam al-‘Afar (n7), 108 

Sanam al-Hamar (06—7—n7), 108 

Sand: dunes, 3; hollows, ka‘ar, 17, 20, 140, 
146, 156; knolls, tw°a%s, 21—238, 115 

Sandstorm, 78, 94, 95, 125, 128, 184 

As-Sandtk (q14), 81, 152, 154 

Sa‘neba (r15), 66 

Sanejtan eben Smejtan, 107, 108 

Sangala, god of Tejma, 226 

As-Sanna (r12), 99 

Sapor II (809—879), 199 

Sara (s9), 114, 117 

Sar‘a, 141 

As-Sara (s17), 64 

As-Sarabit (q8), 181 

A&-Saraf, 191 

Sarafaddin, Sherif, 42 

A&S-Sa‘ran (r17—18), 66 

A&S-Sa‘ran, Sihlet (q16), 74 

A&-Sararat, tribe (16—m7—o-~p—q8), 7, 8, 11, 
(Ome 252 

Sarari, member of the Sararat, 11 

As-Sarawa (s16), 65 

As-Sarif, 39 

Sark, 91 

Sarmada (78), 117; (r10), 133, 188; (r—s11--12), 
99, 100 

As-Sarra’ (r14), 78, 86 

Sarzec, Ernest de, 307, 326 

Sa‘Sa‘a, 211 

As-Satar, 99 

Satb, 130 

AS-Saten, Kart umm (q16), 74, 75 

Satib (714), 78, 81, 85 

As-Satiha (qll), 102, 104, 106, 140 

Satnan, 77 

AS-Satnijje, Mt. (r14), 77 

Sattam eben Hamad eben Sa‘lan, 20, 242 

Sa‘td, Eben, 4, 5, 26, 30, 31, 34—36, 45, 48, 
50, 51, 583—55, 62, 152,168, 170, 175, 178—180, 
237—241, 248—258, 256—271, 274, 276—278, 
280—284 

Sa‘ad, Fejzat (n18), 185, 188 
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Saad, Kasr, 44 

Sa‘ad eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben RaSsid (d. 1920), 
22, 47, 48, 50—58, 247, 248, 250, 251, 258, 255 

Sa‘ad eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘ad (1803—1814), 
238, 260—2638, 266, 268, 269, 328 

Sa‘ad eben ‘Abdal‘aziz eben Sa‘td eben Fejsal 
eben Sa‘ad, 284 

Sa‘aGd eben Fejsal eben Sa‘td (d. 1874), 243, 
274—278; descendants of, 285, 286, 288 

Sa‘id eben Hmfd eben ‘Obejd eben Rasid 
(d.1908), 246, 247 

Sa‘tid eben Muhammad eben MezZren, founder 
of the house of Eben Sa‘td (d.1724), 258 

Sa‘td eben Saleh eben Subhan (1914—1916), 12, 
31, 34, 35, 37, 47, 48, 50—62, 64, 86, 126, 137, 
152, 168, 177—179, 181, 186, 248—250 

As-Saw’ar, 231 

Sawijje, 211, 212 

A&-Sawijje, Fejzat (j20—21), 186 

Sawwal, Hazm (r1l6—17), 65, 68, 219 

As-Sawwan, 229 

As-SaZje (r16), 68, 75; (r11), 188, 139 

As-Sba‘, Abrak (r12), 100 

Sba°, Ummu-s- (j19—i20), 196, 207, 233 

AS-Sbaé (020), 44 

As-Sbah, 39 

Sbahe (r—s13), 82, 96 

As-Sbala (s20—21), 46 

Sbarte (s13), 82 

Sbé‘, tribe, 275, 284 

A&S-Sbejée (r13—14), 78 

Sbotor (s12), 99, 100 

Sburijje (s14), 81 

Schismus arabicus, Nees. See Hafir 

Schismus calycinus, L. See Hafir 

Schrader, Eb., 225. 326 

Scorzonera Musili, Vel. See Da‘lik al-gemal 
and Da‘lik al-mti 

Scrophularia hypericifolia, Wydl. See “Alka 

As-Sda’ (r13), 95 

As-Sdajjat (s17), 64 

Se‘afet. See proper name 

A&-Se‘b, 82 

Seba’, 225 

A&-Sebah (018), 161, 178 

Sebah, 91 

Seb‘an (r14), 77, 78, 838 

As-Seb‘an, 68, 73, 76—79 

A&-Se‘be (n21), 171 

Sebib ibn al-Barsa, 108 

Seda’, Umm (mll), 2 

A&-Se‘eb (119), 192 

A&-Sefallehijje, Habra (q16—17), 72 

Sefata (or Setata, g18—19), 264 

Seg, 84 

Seidlitzia Rosmarinus, Ehrnb. See Sndn 

Sejdl (a kind of acacia), 122, 224 

Sejban, Beni, 18, 169 

As-Sejbani, Abu ‘Amr Ishak ibn Marrar (d. 
between 821 and 829), 222 

A&-Sejbani (p14—15), 19, 154, 155 

As-Sejf, FlGk (q138—14), 3, 148 

A&-Sejh, Gaw (k17), 14 

As-Sejhed (or as-Sejhed), Tar (h19), 18, 198, 
200, 201 
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As-Sejjed, “Ajn (i19—20), 207, 212, 2138, 264 
As-Sejjed, Darb (j20), 186 
As-Sejjed, Kasr (or ar-Ruhbe, i20), 268 


Sejjerijjat, Nawazi-s- (q20—21), 30, 31, 38, 41, » 


Seyi ibm “Omar, 2215-222 

Sejkal, Habra (j17), 14, 198 

Sékan, 90 

Sekik, 2 

Sekika, 2 

Sel (Convolvulus pillosellaefolius, Desr.; pe- 
rennial with many stem sand thin shoots 
with pink flowers, bindweed), 46, 75 

SelAme, Beni (i18—20), 196, 197, 199 

Selasel (s17), 39 

As-Séle®, Tees (016), 21, 22 

Seleucid kings, 308 

As-Self (718), 84, 90—92 

Selgs, 136 

Selhab, Al, 33 

As-Selit, 33 

AS-Selkan, 31 

Sella, Umm (q8), 131 

AS-Sellal (s7), 122 

Selman (k21), 69, 186, 231 

Selman, Darb, 186 

As-Selmanijje (115—17), 18, 198 

Selz, 31 

Semah, suburb of Hajel, 253 

AS-SemAasijje, 271 

Semh (Mesembryanthemum Forskahlet, 
Hochst.; low sappy annual with fleshy 
green leaves and small green flowers), 6 

Semmda*> (or samma), 92 

Semmah, 171 

Senecio coronopifolius, Desf. See Girgir and 
Riglet al-rurdb 

Senecio Decaisne, DC. See Girgir and Shis 

A8-Senin, Se‘afet umm (016—17), 24 

Senman, Umm (p12—13), 3, 144, 148 

Sennacherib (705—681), 308, 309 

Sennar, Gal (019), 160, 162, 164, 176, 177, 179 

Sennar, HaSm (m—n15), 13 

Septuagint, 224 

AS-Sera’ (l—m3), 227, 318 

A&S-Sera’, Mt. (r14), 77 

A&S-Sera’, Secib (r14), 77, 78 

Serab, 90 

Seraf (k19), 69, 198—195, 212, 232, 233, 236 

A&8-Serb (q15), 74 

Serg, 133, 144 

Sergius of Bejt Resafa, 71 

A&S-Seri, Zelib (r17—18), 65 

Seride 4l Frejh, 150 

As-Serif (s19), 39, 246 

Serim, Nawazi umm (n14), 16 

As-Serr, 86, 90 

Serw ar-Ra‘l, 5 

A&-SerZ (110), 183, 185, 187 

Serz, Zelib, 144 

Setata (or aS-Setata, g18—19), 85, 213, 264 

Setile (young nasi), 64 

Settlements, arrangement of, 256, 257 

Sezaz (q12), 141 

AS-Sezfan, 93 

AS-SeZizZ, 122, 125; (m—n11), 2, 84; (q14), 152, 
153; (s10), 108 
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As-Sfa’? (s18), 82 

Sfdr (resembles nasi), 46, 136 

As-Sféle, 39 

As-Sféra, 86 

Sféz, 90 

A8-Shaba (112), 99 

As-Shaba (s11), 100 

AS-Shaba, Kart (i—j18—19), 14 

As-Shaban, 90 

Shabaran, 90, 148 

A&-Shajba (q—r9), 131 

As-Shajje, Mt. (ql11), 104, 140 

As-Shajje, Ri‘, 104 

Shakespear, W. H. I., 

Shale (112), 82 

A8-Shame (s17), 64 

As-Shamijjat, Gebw (n13), 12 

A&-Shawan (117), 68 

As-Shawe (q14), 151 

A&-Shawe (113), 82 

Shejl, Al, 815,32 

As-Shejm (s8), 124 

Shejm, Al, 33 

Shejman al Mbarek, 96 

Shér, Abu (i20), 188 

As-Shéra (p19—20), 26, 160 

Sherifs, descendants of ‘Ali’s son Hasan, 266 

Shiites, 200, 262, 268, 267, 292; convent, 202 

Shis (of the Sammar or girgir of the Rwala; 
Senecio Decaisne, DC.; groundsel-like plant), 

Shal, 262 [25 

As-Shal, family of Weld Slejman, 95 

As-Siba‘®, Wadi, 206, 207, 211 

A8-Sibak, 195, 232 

As-sibal, 230, 231 

Siban, 107 

As-Sibe, Kart (121), 186 

As-Siéé, Kart (r7—8), 127 

Sicer (k19), 69, 195, 196 

Sidd al-gemal (Paronychia arabica, L.; bushy 
herb with resplendent scales and very small 
flowers), 40 

Sidr (species of acacia with long thin bran- 
ches), 167, 188 

As-Sidr (q—r15—16), 74, 75 

As-Sidr, Gaw (q16), 74, 219 

Sidre, Umm (s11), 108 

As-Sifen, 148 

Sth (a kind of wormwood), 29, 35, 171, 187, 198, 

Siha, Al, 31 [192, 196 

AS-Siha, 187, 213; 214, 232 

Sihab, Beni, of the Tajj, 231, 232 

Sihan, Klejbat (p18), 28, 29 

A8-Sihanijje, 171 

A&S-Sihb (r11), 104 

As-Sihel (q19), 26, 44 

AS-Sihijjat (n18—19), 187, 207, 214, 281, 282 

A8&-Sihijje, oasis in al-Kasim, 282, 283 

Sihl eben ‘ElejzZ, 31 

Sihlet. See proper name 

AS-Sihme, Geba’ (p18—19), 28, 29 

Sigalemeaol 

A8-SijGh, Abrak (112), 80, 94, 100, 101 

Sikkéra (Erucaria Aegiceras, I. G.; herb with 
small decompound leaves and bunches of 
red flowers), 46, 53, 171 


248, 249, 287 
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Silene villosa, Forsk. See Ahhejm 

A8-Silkan, of the Weld Slejman, 104 

A8-Silkan (r11—12), 100 

Silwa (Linaria Musili, Vel,; low flax-like 
jolenouy)), i, TB, alvAl 

Simeon, archimandrite of Gabbula, 71 

Simeon, bishop of Bejt ArSAm (d. 525), 71 

Sinaitic peninsula, 307 

Sinbis, Beni, 76, 77, 90 

As-Sindijje, 234 

Singara of the Sammar, 1, 7, 11, 12, 30, 31, 
32, 35, 45, 46, 48, 55, 56, 61, 98, 94, 1382, 133, 
186, 148, 144, 152, 156, 162-165, 178-183, 252 

Singari, member of the Singara, 180 

As-Sini, Wadi, south of Gaza, 206 

As-Sir, 91 

A&-Sir (116—17), 14; (r16), 66 

As-Sir, Habra, 147 

Sir’An(s8—9), 117, 127, 128 

Sirhan, clan, 63 

Sirhan, Wadi (i5-6-j6-7-k8-19), 2, 5, 41, 228, 
225, 229, 243, 264, 295—297, 299, 301, 305, 

Sirma, Beni, 116 [311, 319 

As-Sirr, 86, 261 

SirSAb eben Zwejd, 168 

Sirt (s9), 117 

A&-Sirte (s15), 66 

As-SirwAal (r13), 89 

Sirwe, Tu‘ejs (015—16), 19 

A8-Si8i, Zelib (118), 65 

A8-Skajme (s13), 82 

Skaka (m12), 240, 247 

A8&-SkejZ (or a8-Seziz), 125 

Skejz ad-Dib (s8), 117, 120—122 

AS-SkézZ, 96 

As-Skat, 33 

$la8 eben Fnejdel, 32 

Slag eben Frejz, 31 

As-Slé‘a (n16), 18 

As-Sléhijje (n11), 2 

Slejb, 249; maltreated by Sa‘tid eben Sub- 
han’s slaves, 185 

Slejb 41 Maged, 170 

Slejb al Sa‘ad, 138 

As-Slejbe (s8), 122, 127 

As-Slejbi (s14), 81 

Slejh (old withered ‘dder), 17 

As-Slejjel (710), 135 

Slejla (Aristida obtusa, Del.; low grass-like 
plant), 118, 188 

Slejman, Abu (s11), 100 

Slejman eben ‘Abdalwahhab, 258 

Slejman eben Muhammad eben ‘Arej‘er, lord 
of al-Hasa’, 258 

Slejman Pasha, governor of Bagdad, 261, 262 

As-Slejmi (s14), 81; village on the road from 
Hajel to al-Medina, 238 

Slejze (small, beet-like herb), 75 

As-Slélat, 169 


As-Slete, 33 
Slimanijje, division of the Weld Slejman, 95, 
As-Slimat, 96 [96 


Slubi, member of the Slejb tribe, 9, 13 
As-Slubi (020—21), 44, 170; (s16), 65 
As-Slig (r14—15), 77 

As-Smahe (s14), 81 


As-Smahe (s15—16), 65 

As-Smé€‘a (k19—20), 196, 233 

As-Smede, division of the Zefir, 169 

As-Smejha, Nazjet (012), 3 

As-Smejle, 32 

A&-Smejsijje, 39 

As-Sménat (713), 93 

Smith, Sidney, 225, 308, 309, 327 

As-Smtk (19), 130 

Sndn (Seidlitzia Rosmarinus, Ehrnb,; scented 
subshrub with white branches, greenish 
leaves, and winged fruit), 86 

As-Snan, 32 

As-Snanijjat (v9), 1381, 132 

As-Snanijje, 229 

Snejdan eben Hatlén, chief of the ‘A&mAn, 288 

As-Snejjem, 89 

Snejsle (Bupleurum semicompositum, L.; 
green grass-like weed), 170 

Sobkan (r13), 82, 96 

Sobot (Aristida plumosa, L.; called nasi, when 
dry), 16, 46, 58, 98, 132, 170 

As-Sobot, Abrak (s10), 108 

As-Sofr, 84, 90 

A8-S6k (r—s14), 7 

Solanum sinaicum, Boiss. See ‘Aneba 

Sollejin (Aristida ciliata, Desf.; low grass- 
like perennial), 11, 19, 58, 68 

Sorba, 107 

A8-Sorfe (q13), 92, 146 

A&-Sotb (r—s9), 127, 180, 132; (s8), 117 

Sowr, Abu (020), 44 

Spies of a migrating tribe, 134, 135; of raiders, 
1384, 135 

Srag eben Ma‘ajdil, 197 

Srejf (s9), 117 

A8&-Srejf (r11—12), 99 

A&-Srejfe (112), 99 

A&-Srejhat, 33 

As-Srejja, Darb, 5 

Srejs, Abu (q9), 131 

A&-Srit, Umm (s10), 108 

A&-Srufa (n12), 8 

A&-Srufi, Habb (r18), 37, 38, 63, 64, 66 

As-Srtg, Umm (q19—20), 26, 40, 44 

Stachys affinis, Fres. See Lubbéna 

Stachys Musili, Vel. See Lubbéna 

Stamboul, 42. See also Constantinople 

Stapelia, Sp. See Bizz al-‘anz 

Star (113), 90 

Sternbergia Clusiana, Ker. Gawl. See Wardet 
al-ehwa 

Stéwi, Eben, 96 

Stipa tortilis, Desf. See Sam‘ 

Strabo, 308, 309, 327 

Su‘ba, 82 

A&-Subeée, Gufrat or Gaw (k19), 32, 69, 185, 
192, 194—196 

As-Subej‘, 234, 235 

Subejb, 195,. 232 

AS-Subejka, 195 

Subh, Gebel, 101, 108, 144 

Subhan, Eben, 163 

A&-Subrum (120), 193, 236 = 

Sadi eben ‘Alejjan, 33 

Suez, 267 
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Sak. See proper name 

Sak a&S-Sujah (or aS-Sjah), 164, 260, 264 

Sukf, 82 

Sukik, 211 

AS-Sukik, 82, 164, 187, 189, 206—212, 214216, 
231 

Sulejma of the Kinana tribe, 114 

Sultan eben Ahmad, lord of Maskat (d. 1804), 
263 

Sultan eben Dawis, 275 

Sultan eben Hmid eben ‘Obejd eben Rasid 
(d.1908), 246, 247 

Sultan eben Nawwaf eben Sa‘lan (d. 1924), 
Uses Dee UNS 

As-Sultaéni (or Zobejde), Darb, 158, 178, 179, 

Sumejr, 211, 212 [195 

Sumejra’, 81 

As-Sunh, 221 

Sunnites, 267 

Sir, 211, 212 

Surejh ibn as-Samaw’al ibn ‘Adija, 227 

Surma (sl4—15), 66 

Surra, 77 

As-Surra, 76 

As-Sts, Hesjan (i19), 200 

Susa, 307 

SiiSe, Abu, 126 

Sat (or a8-Sat) in Ega’, 90, 91, 147 

Suwa, clan of the Beni Asad, 68, 73 

A8-Swaja, Habb (110), 133, 138 

Swajéa (or swejze; Helianthemum Lippi, L.; 
Helianthemum micranthum, Boiss.; Heli- 
anthemum ventosum, Boiss.; frostweed- 
like plant), 46, 92, 101, 132, 171 

As-Swarkijje, 261 

As-Swédan (713—14), 78 

AS-Swé‘er, 90 

Swé‘er, Eben, representative of Eben RaSid, 
PASS 

As-Swéfle, suburb of Hajel, 149, 154 

Swéhed, Eben, 96 

A&-Swéher (s12), 82 

Swejd, Al, 31, 32, 95 

Swejdan ebe-l-Lhab, 32 

A&-Swejman, 65 

Swejs (brownish subshrub), 75, 92 

As-Swejz (ql12), 141 

Swejze. See Swajza 

As-Swejze (018), 18, 161 

Swér (s9), 114, 117, 118 

Swér, Zelib (112), 48 

Swét, Eben, ruling house of the Zefir, 242 

Swét, Habra (021), 44 

AS-Swétén (k19), 69, 195 

Syria, 2, 4, 5,14—16, 65, 76, 79, 84, 90, 96, 97, 
106, 114, 158, 189, 195, 198, 200, 220, 223, 
225—231, 239, 241, 242, 244, 249—251, 258, 
263, 265, 267, 296, 298, 299, 308, 310, 311, 
Diltomo lu 

Syrian frontier, 268; government, 308; troops, 

Syrians, 316 [268 

Szaz, Abu (020), 44 


At-Ta‘alabe (s15), 66 
Taba (r15), 66, 77 
Taba‘a, 83 
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At-Tabari, 14, 16, 68, 83, 90, 116, 140, 169, 178, 
192, 198, 205, 206, 212, 217, 221—223, 228, 
230—2338, 286, 327 

Tabir, 99 

At-Tadejan, 77 

At-Ta‘élbi (s15—16), 66, 219 

At-Taff, 198—200, 308 

Tasgr, 218, 219 

At-Tahadid (121), 186, 212 

Taima, 224 

Taiman, 224 

At-Tajef, 266, 291, 297, 298 

Tajj, 3, 5, 16, 18, 66, 68, 73, 76—79, 81—84, 90, 
91, 96, 97, 111, 129, 140, 144, 146, 154, 157, 158, 
169, 208, 209, 217, 218, 220—228, 228, 229, 231; 
two ranges of, 3, 5, 67, 77, 78, 82, 84, 91, 98, 
100, 108, 110, 188, 157, 187 

At-Tajjarat (020), 170 

Tajjebt Ism (Bak‘a’), 5, 73, 214; (al-Kabr), 47 

At-Tajjiba, 214 

Tajmallat, 18 

Ta‘laba of the Dubjan, 3, 4 

Ta‘laba Beni, of the Beni Salaman of the 
Pajisool 

Ta‘laba ibn Darma’, Beni, 91 

At-Ta‘labijje (p18)), 1, 4, 12, 15, 26—29, 164, 
186, 189, 206—208, 210—218, 215, 216, 218—220, 
231 

Talal eben ‘Abdallah eben RaSid (1847—1868), 
DN BBD, PHM, PRAIA, = PAE 

At-Talali* (019), 161, 162 

At-Talam, 219 

Talatan, 65 

Taleb Pasha of al-Basra, 285, 287 

Talh (acacia with dense crown and scented 
yellow flowers), 48, 46, 79, 85, 91, 114, 116, 
132, 148, 190, 224 

Talh, Abu (i19—20), 196, 233 

At-Talh, Habb (r—s19), 37, 59 

Talha, Umm (p17—18), 157 

Talhdt, 29. See also Talh 

At-Talhat (j19), 196 

At-Talhat, Barét (j19), 195, 196, 282, 233 

At-Talhat, Fejzat, 196, 197 

Talhat al-Hamd (p18), 29, 215 

TallaS eben MSawweh, 82 

Tami eben Rabba‘, 33 

Tamim, Beni, 22, 39, 66, 738, 78, 98, 192, 218, 
236, 258 

Tammah, Beni, of the Asad, 218 

Tammam, Al, 96 

Tamid inscriptions, 104, 140 

At-Tanahi, 216 

At-Tananir (n18—19), 189, 206, 207, 210, 211 

Tantfa’, 83 

Tar. See proper name 

Tarab. See proper name 

At-Taraf, 206, 207 

Tarafa ibn al-‘Abd al-Bekri, 83, 327 

At-Tarajef (r10), 185 

At-Tarba (r15), 77 

Tarbe (Malcolmia nefudica, Vel.; early annual 
with very narrow leaves and pink flowers), 
29, 46, 53 

Tarbas, Habra abu (021), 44 

Tarfa, Gaw (016), 18 
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At-Tarfijje, 246, 273 

At-Tarida, 218, 214 

Tarleb, 18, 2138 

Tarmad, 91 

Tarmada, 270, 271 

Tarmus, 65, 66 

At-Tawa’, 154 

Taxes paid to Eben Rasid, 4, 5, 253 

Tebtk (p4—5), 76, 227—229, 292 

Teer (r12), 99 

Te‘es. See proper name 

At-Tejjem, Gaw (p15), 158, 154 

Tejma’ (q9), 76, 90, 95—100, 105, 106, 108, 
110—112, 114, 116, 117, 129, 1380, 131, 1388, 
196, 224—229, 240, 248, 252, 292, 296, 299 

Tejma, Tar (q8—9), 131 

Tejmallah, 171 

Tejmar, 114 

Tejmtr eben Fejsal, lord of Maskat (1913—), 
283 

At-Tejs, 157, 158 

At-Tejsijje (017—p17—18), 25, 26, 28, 30, 157, 
158, 160, 161, 170 

Tejsijjet “Aneze, 26, 170 

Tel®. See proper name 

Tel‘et. See proper name 

Tell Loh in Irak, 307 

Tema’ in Amurru, 225, 226 

Téma, 224—226; inhabitants of, 225 

Téman, tribe, 224, 225 

Temajel “Areda. See “Areda (r9) 

At-Temile (or Temilt al-Gbele, 017), 24 

Temilt. See proper name 

At-Tenha, Roézat (r12), 99 

Tenhat, 262 

Tenijje, Umm, 194 

Tenntime (s19), 39, 59, 259, 260 

Thédénat-Duvent, P. P., 330 

At-Tiba, 214 

Tiglath Pileser I (d.c. 1060 B. C.), 306, 308 

Tihama, 186 

Time, measured by Bedouins with reference 
to their migrations, 159, 160 

At-Tinijjat (n16), 18 

At-Tinijjat (017), 12 

Tkajjeé, 171, 248 

At-Tlejhi (q19), 28, 37 

At-Tlejma, Baréet (m18—19), 190 

TlejtwAt (r8), 117 

At-Tlejtwat (or at-Tlejtwaj, or at-Tlejtwa’, 
1M) OS OG LO 

Tlih, 169 : 

Tmdm (or garam; Pennisetum dichotomum, 
Forsk.; tall grass), 75, 79 

At-Tmami (q20), 44 

Tnejjan, Eben, 54, 56, 58—60, 162, 163 

Tnejjan eben Sa‘tad, 258 

Tonejb (r11), 106 

Toynbee, A. G., 330 

Trab, Ammu (18), 310 

Tracks, interpretation of, 40 

Trad eben Sattaém, 70 

At-Trajja, Gebw (016), 12, 18, 19 

At-Trak (r11), 138 

Transjordan, 295, 296, 298—300, 310; -HesAz 
frontier, 300 
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Trees: etel, 146, 151; samr, 122; sejdl, 122; 
Sidr, 167,188; talh, 85, 114,116, 1382.9 148 
At-Trejf (s19), 39, 59; mosque in ad-Der‘ijje, 
263, 269 

Trejf az-Zabl (r18—14), 88, 89 

At-Trejja (s10), 113 

Tricholaena Teneriffae, L. See Zerit 

Trigonella hamosa, L. See Kurrés and Nefel 

Trigonella monantha, CAM. See Nefel 

Trigonella stellata, Forsk. See Nefel 

At-Truba (p17), 25, 157 

Truba, oasis in al-Hegaz, 268, 293, 297 

At-Truba, Tu‘ts, 157 

At-Trubijje, 148 

Truffles, 40 

At-Trifijje (s19), 39 

Tu‘al (or Tu‘l), Beni, 88, 91, 226 

Tdadihan, 5 

Tudmor (¢8), 2438 

Tu‘ejs, diminutive of Te’es. See proper name 

Tufejs eben Sirhan, father of Balha, 136 

Tuhajja, Beni, 218 

Tuham, 93 

Tak, Kwérat (018—19), 160, 162, 177, 178 

Tukajjed, 171 

Tukajjek, 171 

Tukejb, 15 

At-Tuktukane (i19), 169, 196, 212 

Tu'l (or Tu‘al), Beni, 83 

At-Tulejh, 231 

Tulejha ibn Huwéled al-Asadi, 16, 221—223 

Tam4n of the Sammar, 31, 32, 40, 45, 70, 110, 193 

At-Tumb (017), 24 

At-Tumjat, 32 

Tummen (a kind of rice), 241 

Tunra, 838, 84 

Turaba, 157 

Turadm (or kazgth), 92, 182, 188 

Turban al-Mgaddar (m21), 186 

Turejf, Beni, 82 

Turejfa, 77 

Turkey, 249 

At-Turki (r10), 135 

Turki eben “Abdallah eben Fejsal eben Sa‘ad, 
278 

Turki eben Sa‘id (d.1834), 237, 270—272 

Turkish cavalry, 267; garrisons, 242, 248, 270, 
276, 281, 282, 285, 286; government, 244—246, 
248—250, 255, 260, 268, 287, 290, 296; govern- 
ment hated, 180; infantry, 281; officials, 
244—245, 248, 284; troops, 288, 242, 245, 246, 
250, 251, 260—262, 264, 270, 272, 278, 275, 284, 
288. See also Ottoman 

Turko-Egyptians, 237—239, 268, 269, 290; cont- 
rol in Arabia, 270, 271 

Turks, 54, 238, 240, 242, 244, 245, 248, 249, 251, 
263, 270—272, 275, 276, 281, 282, 286, 288, 290, 
296, 297 

At-Turman, 33 

Turmus, Wadi (r17), 65, 66, 81, 226 

At-Turmuzijje, Darb (or al-Kattar), 171, 186, 
192 

Tdsin, son of Mehmed ‘Ali, 267, 268 

Tu‘ts, plural of Tetes. See proper name 

Tw7, 81,625 206—210 212 

At-Tiizi (s15), 77, 81, 82, 208, 210, 221 
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At-Twal (p—ql14), 148, 152 

Twal al-Amrar, 171, 293 

Twala, Al, 33 

At-Twane, 225 

Twaren (ql14), 91, 147, 148 

At-Twéger, 389 

At-Twejje (q13), 144, 146 

Twejjel Sa‘id (q9—10), 131 

At-Twejk, 256 

At-Twejz% (j16), 13, 14 

Twéni eben ‘Abdallah eben Sa‘dtin (d. 1797), 
259—262 

At-Tweér (m12), 247 

At-Twerat (s20), 47, 55 


Ubajr, 4 

Ubda, 218, 219 

Al-Ubejter, “Erz (q17), 67, 69, 70 
Ublijj, 67 

Al-‘Udijje (q17), 69 

“Udra, Beni, 228 

Al-Ugajfer, 68, 73 

“Ujan al-Kféi (p12), 3 

Al-Ukajlibe, 76, 77 

Al-‘Ukejr, lake of, 229 

Al-Umejme, 124 

Umm. See main part of topographical proper 
name 

Umm Ga‘far. See Zobejdet umm Ga‘far 
Unejs eben Bnejje, 1 

“Unejza, 218, 219 

Wr NS OF 

Al-“Urada, 129 

Urata, 214 

Urejk, 101 

Uruks (6s. 7 i Ol 02.6222 

irl 1102 

Usajd, Beni, of the Tamim, 39 

Utajef, 838 

Utajm, 154 

Utal, 39 

“Uwared, 84 

“Uwejder, Umm, 127 

“‘Uwént al-Kalbe. See Al-Kalbe (ql1—12) 
Uzajef, 83 


Velenovsky, J., 327 


Wabar, 4 

Al-Wabara, 938 

Al-Wabrijje, Hazm (r16), 68, 75, 219 

Al-Wa‘da, Fejzat (n21), 172 

Wade ha, Zahr, 108 

Wadi. See proper name 

Al-WAadi (ar-Rma’), 22, 41; (Sirhan), 41; 
(settlement in al-Gowf), 2 

Wadi eben ‘Ali, 33 

Al-Wadnan, 31 

A jl-Was‘an, 33 

Al-Wagr, 91 

Al-Wahb, 33 

Wahed near al-Herr, 18 

Wahbhab , Eben, 58. See also Muhammad eben 
Slejman eben ‘Abdalwahhab 

Wahhabijjin, 259 
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Wahhabites, 46, 258—269, 289, 290, 292, 297, 
299, 301, 317; doctrine and orthodox Islam, 
264, 265 

Al- Wakaf, 18, 191 

Al-WaAakedi, 16, 90, 116, 216, 227, 327 

Wakisa, 186, 187, 189, 191—193, 195, 206—211, 
219, 280—238, 235, 236 

Al-Wakisa, 234 

Wakisat al-Hartin, 232 

Wakisat al-Huztn, 191, 231, 282 

Waksa (k19), 69, 192—194, 230—232, 236, 246, 
282 

Waksa, Gaw (s10), 99, 112, 114, 129 

Waldmann, Karl (or Halaf), 1 

Al-Walid I, ibn ‘Abdalmalek (705—715), 228 

Wallin, G. A., 330 

Al-Wardat (s14), 81, 222 

Wardet al-ehwa (Sternbergia Clusiana, Ker. 
Gawl.; bulbous herb with a large spike of 
yellow flowers), 92 

Al-Wa'‘re (sl2—138), 82 

Al-Waredat, 221 

Waring, E. S., 3380 

Al-Wa‘sa’, 215 

WaAset (in the desert), 222, 223; (in Irak), 28, 
163, 1645) 17h, ocd le 2125 231 

Wasit, clan, 228 

Wasmi eben Ru‘éne, 31 

Al-WaS8a5 (k20), 186 


Al-Wassasat (i119), 198 
Wazah eben Rba‘i, 32 
Wazha, 108 


Al-We'tel (p13), 3 

Al-We’él, Tu‘ejs, 15 

Al-Wegh, 294 

Wehef al-Adama (r8), 117 

Weherra (Phelypaea longiflora, Pers.; a leaf- 
less root-parasitie herb), 53 

Al-Wejbar, 338, 63 

Al-‘Wejd, 140 

Weld ‘Ali (f5—9, r8—10), 68, 86, 105, 114, 118, 
240, 248, 252, 258 

Weld Slejman (sl0—11—r12), 58, 63, 86, 98 
95, 98, 102, 105, 106, 108, 116, 118, 120, 182, 
135, 240, 248, 252 

Al-Welde, 231 

Wells, choked-up ~ indicate former careful in- 
habitants, 139; hollowed out in soft ground 
(‘akla), 194 

Wendijjat, Nawazi-l- (p16—17), 25, 157 

Al-Wendijjat, Tutus, 25 

Al-°Wéne (in Ega’), 90 

Al-‘“Wene, clan camping with the Zefir, 169 

Wind considered injurious to human bodies, 
183 

Winter, duration of, 7; end of the first half, 
18 

Al-Wirak, 218 

Al-Wiraka, 218 

Al-Wktba (121), 186, 262 

World War, 287, 289, 290, 317; 
different to, 180 

Al-Wrid, 90 

Wright, J. K., xiii 

Al-Wtal (s18), 39, 282 

Al-Wtédat (s14), 81 


Sammar in- 
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Wu‘al, Umm (i9), 145 
Al-Wubalijje (v17), 67 
Al-Wuhajjed, Te°es (q10), 131 
Al-Wukadijje, Naw4zi (012), 2, 3 
Wuran, 209 

Al-Wurejé (712), 100—102 
Al-Wusét (qi6—17), 69 
Al-Wusét, Brejét (p18), 26, 208 
Al-Wuséta, 83 

Wistenfeld, F., 214 

Al-Wutide (713), 93, 96 
Al-Wuzid (q14), 149, 152 


Yambo, 266, 267 

YazidI (Jazid ibn Mu‘awija, 680—683), 192, 
230 

Year, division of, 6, 7 

Yemen, 7, 264, 282, 296 

Yezdegerd, grandson of Chosroes II, (632-641), 
236 


Az-Zab* (r10), 183; (r 14), 79, 84 

Az-Zab‘*, Te‘es (q10), 181 

Az-Zab‘a, 155 

Az-Zab‘an (p—ql15), 155 

Az-Zabb (p2U—21—q21), 44 

Az-Zabb, Habb (m13), 3, 8, 10, 11 

Az-Zabb, Kart (s15—16), 65 

Az-Zab‘i (p19), 26 

Az-Zab‘ijjat (m15), 12 

Az-Zabla (q14), 146—148 

Zademt az-Zebire, 29 

Al-Za‘ed (q14), 79, 148, 152 

Zaher eben Gedi, 33 

Az-Zahi (n12—138), 12 

Zahr. See proper name 

Zahr (Brassica Tournefortti, Gou.; turnip- 
like herb), 53 

Zajauf (q19), 28 

Az-Zakarit, 33 

Az-Zakla (020), 170 

Zakma (n16), 18 

Zakab, Hazm (r12), 100, 101 

Zalma in Ega’, 90 

Az-Zalma (r10), 109, 110 

“alta or Zaltat. See proper name 

Az-ZLamahSari, Mahmid ibn ‘Omar Abu-l- 
Kasem (d. 1148—4), 68, 114 

Zamrdn (shrub with articulate branches and 
fleshy needle-shaped leaves; resembles kag- 
kag), 46, 93, 1382, 188, 190, 192 

Zamyran, friend of Nazel eben Tnejjan, 48—50 

Zamel al Slém, lord of “Anejza, 240, 243, 274, 
PUD. PSE RD 

Zamel eben Subhan (1909—1914), 144, 152, 186, 
Ane De) 

Zarbin, 16 

Az-Zard, Ab-, 96 

Zared, Al, 31 

Al-Zareh, Kar (k16—17), 14 

Zarib, 232 

Zarman, Eben, 33 

Az-Zarra (r15—16), 66 

Zarrad, 82 

Az-Zarraf, Tarab (s16), 65 

Al-Zased, 90 


Zasem eben Tani, lord of Katar, 280 

Az-Za‘tri (117), 14 

Az-Zaw, 31 

Az-Zawlanijje, 219 

Az-ZLawra (s11), 99 

Zba°, Ummu, 91 

Lhasa, 84 

Zba‘in, clan of the Sararat, 11 

Az-Zhbane (112), 82, 96 

Zhedanat (or Zbhedanaj), NawAzi-z- (013—14), 
Ore LO 

Zhej (v10), 110, 135 

Az-Zbej‘a (q—r 12—13), 98 

Az-Zbejb (p18), 27, 28 

Zbejjer, Al, 32 

Zhbejri eben Ma‘gel, 183, 185, 188, 1938, 196 

Az-Zebar (p18), 28 

Zebara, 83 

Az-Ze‘bijje (n19), 167, 176 

Az-Zebire (p18), 28 

Az-Zebna, Mt. (s10), 109, 110 

Az-Zebna, Zaltat, 109 

Az-Zebnijje (r15—16), 74, 75 

Al-Zeddal (s8—9), 117 

Al-Zedr (115), 66, 75 

Az-Zefir, tribe, 168, 164, 166—170, 175, 176, 242, 
250, 259, 262, 286, 287, 298, 294 

Zefiri, member of the Zefir, 170, 172—174, 176 

Az-Zefiri (118—19—m19—20—n20), 191 

Az-Zefiri, Brejét, 191 

Az-Zejad, tribe, 164, 165, 167—169, 172—175 

Zejd, brother of Bender, chief of the Zmejl, 193 

Zejd (ibn Muhsin, d. 1666), ruling house of 
Mecea, 297 

Zejd eben Mighem, 32 

Zejd al-Hejl (or al-Hejr) at-T47i (d. 631-2), 67, 
77, 102, 140 

Az-Zejme (r14), 77 

Zel*. See proper name 

Az-Zel® (r13), 96 

Zelib. See proper name 

Zellérif (s20), 47 

Az-Zellama (p14), 148 

Az-Zemalat, 32 

Zemas eben Calb, 31 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra (until 272), 317 

Zer“an, clan of the Zefir, 169 

Az-Zeran, spring in Ega’, 90 

Zert’ (Tricholaena Teneriffue, L.; a panic 
grass), 40, 58, 92, 101 

Az-Zeribe, 122 

Zeribe, Abu (711—12), 104 

Az-Zerra‘i, 90 

Az-Zersi, Tarab (s13), 82 

Zerud (qi8), 3, 26, 28, 33, 34, 68, 69, 73, 192 
208, 210—214, 217 

Zertd al-‘Atika, 213 

Az-Zerw (r11), 137, 138 

Al-Zetab (119), 190, 207 

Zetade (Astragalus Forskahlei, Boiss.; bushy 
subshrub with long spines and white 
flowers), 42, 75, 132 

Al-Zetade, Habb (p15), 155 

Az-Zhawa (m15-16), 8, 13 

Az-Zhéhik, 90 

Az-Zherijjat (m11—12), 2 
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Al-Zidr (q15), 153; (s14), 81 

Zikrwajh ibn Mehrwajh al-Karmati 230, 231 

Az-Zilfi, 47, 258 

Zionists, 298 

Zirna (Hippocrepis bistorta, Sprg.; Hippo- 
crepis ciliata, Willd.; leguminous plant), 

Al-Zi88, 90 [53, 58, 100 

Az-Zkale, 91 

Zlat al-Bardd, 107 

“lat as-Sifl, 148 

Az-Zlia* (q138), 146 

Zluzal in Ega’, 90, 91 

Az-Zmejhat (r12—138), 96 

Az-Zmejhijjat, 128 

Az-Zmejhijje, 117 

Zmejl, Al, 31, 32, 148, 198 

Az-Zmejle (s18), 117 

Az-Zoba, Tel‘, 81 

Zobejde, Barét as-Sitt (119—20), 2338 

Zobejde, Darb as-Sitt (or az-Zobejdijje, or 
Darb as-Sultani, 119), 27—29, 158, 178, 180, 
182, 187, 189, 190, 196, 233 

Zobejdet umm Ga‘far, daughter of Ga‘far ibn 
Abi Ga‘far al-Mansir, 190, 206, 212, 215, 235 
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Az-Zobejdijje, rain pond, 283—235 

Az-Zobejdijje, Darb. See Zobejde, Darb as-Sitt 

Az-Zobejr, 9, 164, 250, 258, 260, 262, 263 

Zor, 122 

Az-Zor (i16—18), 14 

Az-Zrejbin (ql2), 8, 140, 141 

Zubala (n19), 12, 18, 50, 82, 163, 164, 171, 180, 
187—191, 205—212, 216, 280—232, 236, 264 

Az-Zubala, 189 

Az-ZLubejr. See Az-Zobejr 

Az-Zubejrijje (near al-Basra), 6 

Az-Zubran (110), 1383 

Zuhejr, Beni, 91 

Zuhejr ibn Abi Salma, 65 

Az-Zullijjat, Nawazi (015), 17, 19 

Az-Zuma’, Hazm (nl4—15), 8, 12, 13 

Az-Zumm, Kart (1—k21), 186 

Zurejk, Beni, 228 

Az-Zwale at ad-Dére‘, 

Al-Zwasem, 169 

Az-Zwawje, 95 

Az-Zwér, 171 

Zygophyllum simplex, L. See Harm and Ru- 
kejze 
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